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HOW TO DRIVE HOME RULE HOME. 


Tue formation of a Home Rule Government, after the most pro- 
longed and stubborn contest of this century, marks a crucial epoch 
in the political history of England, It opens a new set of problems 
to be worked out by new men in new ways. We have done with 
Whiggery, bureaucracy, middle-class economics, and the circumlo- 
tion business of what used to be called “the governing classes.” At 
fast we have got down to a genuine Democratic Republic, the antique 
formulas of which must be frankly treated as merely surviving for- 
mulas. 

But to make the new policy lasting and fruitful, the politicians 
and electors who are responsible for placing it in power must not 
minimise the great change they have made. It means Home Rule, 
which means a great deal ; and it means many other things beside 
Home Rule: and these new things can only be carried out by new 
men using new methods. The majority is sufficient; but it will 
bear no half measures or temporising spirit. If the collapse foretold 
by the Tories is to be averted, it will have to be done by a policy of 
Thorough carried out by drastic and perhaps novel machinery. 

As to the principle of Home Rule, that is secure—finally and 
irrevocably settled. For more than six years the whole political 
energy of all political parties has centred round this dominant 
question. There never has been in English history any political 
issue which has been so absorbing, so exciting, so exhaustively 
fought out in every corner of the three kingdoms, For the first 
time the whole adult male population have a great issue forced on 
them, driven into their minds, explained, argued out, and illustrated 
usque ad nauseam—and they have given their answer. 

The plea that they gave their answer on other and different issues 
is not worth serious notice. 1t served its turn in the railing accusa- 
tions which the beaten party pretended to call the Debate on the 
Address. But precisely the same thing might have been said—was 
said—about the majorities which carried Reform, or Free Trade, or 
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disestablished the Irish Church. At all general elections a great 
many issues are incidentally raised ; a vast deal of rabid stuff is 
uttered; and many outrageous promises and pledges are given on 
both sides and by those who ought to know better. And considering 
the enormous flood of talk, and the vast increase in electioneering 
business, the late elections were unusually free from mere bun- 
combe. 

One great absorbing issue was before the electorate; and that 
issue had been so long and so furiously forced into the first place, 
that human nature at last called out for some slight variation in the 
topic. If Home Rule candidates did often raise minor issues, cer- 
tain it is that Unionist candidates made the Union their grand 
interest. So that, even if it could be doubted that a majority voted 
for Home Rule, it is quite certain that a majority voted against the 
Union. 

Much more than this. The representatives sent up by that 
majority heard all the gibes and sophisms of the beaten party— 
heard them in silent contempt. They heard Mr. Gladstone’s pas- 
sionate words that Irish Home Rule was, and for six years had been, 
the abscrbing interest of his soul, the one link that bound him to 
political life. They heard his declarations of the dominant place 
that Home Rule held in his programme—dcclarations which satis- 
fied so far the hostile followers of Mr. Parnell. And after this, the 
whole of the 350 members elected as Home Rulers gave a vote 
which could have no meaning but to enable Mr. Gladstone to bring 
in his Home Rule measure—not one single member of the party 
abstaining. No great policy has ever received so thorough, precise, 
and unqualified a sanction from the people. If this is not sufficient, 
there is an end of representative institutions altogether. One might 
more easily argue that the millions of electors in France have not 
accepted the Republic; because, forsooth, though they elected 
Republican deputies, many of them had talked big about Protec- 
tion, Tonquin, Collectivism, or beet-root. 

This great decision of a House elected ad hoc, after the most pro- 
longed and elaborate agitation ever known in our modern political 
history, has irrevocably settled the principle of Home Rule. Grant 
that legislation may be postponed by some combination of persons or 
things, there is no going back from this—that, after solemn appeal, 
the nation has condemned the Union. After this, there will be no 

governing Ireland—no! nor England, Wales, or Scotland—on the 
old Union lines. Since the day of Runnymede, the English people 
have never gone back upon any great Liberal conquest ; nor has the 
Liberal Party ever flung aside its own programme in the very hour 
of success. Factions will howl, and journals will spit venom ; but 
it is ridiculous to ask the triumphant democracy to treat Home Rule 
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as a fad which means nothing serious, to be thrown overboard as 
soon as the cry has done its work. Let us not parley with those 
who choose to talk nonsense. They might as well ask us to go 
back from the Great Charter or the Bill of Rights, or join with the 
White Rose to restore the Stuarts. The principle of Home Rule is 
now as secure as the principle of representation in Parliament. It 
is finally concluded as much as was Free Trade when Sir Robert 
Peel made his famous declaration, long before Protective legislation 
was abandoned; as much as the Emancipation of the Negro was 
when Lincoln made his Proclamation, long before the American 
Civil War was officially closed. There are some acts upon which a 
great and serious people never go back. And this is pre-eminently 
one of those acts. 

It is mere swagger to talk about the House of Lords throwing out 
the Bill year after year; and the claim of the Peers to give the 
nation an opportunity of deciding a direct issue is an impudent 
trick. The nation has, with infinite toil, decided a direct issue, and 
will not stand trifling. No directer issue will be suffered than what 
has been already judged; and no Ministry will be overturned, or 
even shaken, by anything the Peers can do, On the contrary, it will 
be greatly strengthened. Mr. Gladstone has given a formal pledge 
that an adverse vote of the Lords will not force him either to dissolve 
or to resign. Let it be distinctly understood, as an essential part 
of the Liberal Programme, that the rejection of the Home Rule 
Bill by the Peers will be followed neither by Dissolution nor Resig- 
nation—but by a Bill for the Superannuation of the House of Lords 
—and we shall hear little of the Peers rejecting the Bill. 

It will be said that this is a very strong step, involving grave Con- 
stitutional changes. No doubt of it. Very strong steps will have to 
be taken before we are out of this trouble. Every change in the 
legislative machinery is a Constitutional change; and, by the lucky 
anomaly of our system, laws involving Constitutional change are as 
simple in their form as laws to abolish a turnpike. The suppression 
of an Upper House may be very much nearer and very much easier 
than many persons suppose. In theory, a non-elected House 
violates all our current political ideas; and if in practice it ever 
were to become an insufferable nuisance, it would crumple up like 
matchboard. 

Of course this is a very different thing from suppressing the 
peerage. People see the strength and social roots of hereditary 
orders in this and other countries; and they are prone to respect 
the social and local influence of great ancestral wealth and public 
activity. And seeing this, they fancy the House of Peers to be 
eternal, or at least they suppose that the Upper House will last as 
long as the Lower. It is a mere delusion. The House of Lords 
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might be closed to-morrow as a legislative chamber without shaking 
the Constitution, and perhaps without reducing the social prestige 
of the peerage. As a legislative machine it is a farce, except when 
it isa nuisance. Hardly a dozen men take active part in its law- 
making, and nearly all of them would rejoice to be promoted to the 
Commons. Jt is not a case of Mending or Ending. It is a simple 
case of Ending by summary execution the first time the house of 
Lord Salisbury’s docile henchmen enters on a pitched battle with 
the House of Commons, the Executive, and an angry nation 
combined. 

Those who have quietly watched this Home Rule struggle to its 
ultimate consequences have long wondered how: it can be settled 
whilst the House of Lords remains what it is. Perhaps its settle- 
ment does involve the practical, if not the legislative suppression of 
the Upper House. As the peers might refuse to pass a bill for their 
own extinction, the simplest arrangement would be for the Upper 
House to disappear in fact, as for centuries the Convocation of the 
Church disappeared. An enabling Act would empower peers to sit 
in the Commons. Lords Salisbury, Cranbrook, Ashbourne, Rose- 
bery, Kimberley, Spencer, and Herschell would rejoice to enter the 
real Parliament, and the whole retrograde body of supernumeraries 
would retire to their counties in dudgeon. Great results followed in 
old Rome by a simple resolution that the decrees of the p/ebs should 
be binding on the whole nation. The formal consent of the House 
of Peers could be given by a few quiet officials, just as business of 
the Privy Council is still solemnly transacted in ancient form. But 
we should have no more nonsense about a few score of Peers vetoing 
the solemn decision of five million electors. All this might easily 
be done. And it will be done the first time that the House of Peers 
formally pits itself against the will of the nation. 

We shall have a howl from the professors, the lawyers, and the 
journalists, that this is unconstitutional, illegal, revolutionary, and 
the like. But we have got so much accustomed to their railing that 
we do not pay much attention to it. Let us now try acts and leave 
words to them. Now that we have a Home Rule government in con- 
trol of the executive, with a Home Rule majority in the House, and 
a Home Rule majority in the nation, it will go hard if a resolute 
executive, with the whole authority of the State and the people at 
its back, cannot bring a few Peers to their knees. There is always 


the last resource of Prime Ministers—creations. A regiment of 


lifeguardsmen marched into the House—not like Cromwell’s to stop 
debate, but to take their seats as Peers on the Ministerial side—would 
be a dramatic end of a tangled situation. Jesting apart, creations 
are possible; and if the Crown were to hesitate, the Crown itself 
would be instantly menaced by public opinion. One need not con- 
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tinue the unpleasant hypothesis. But thoughtful men can work 
out for themselves the dilemma, that serious, obstinate, selfish resis- 
tance by the House of Lords to the Nation, Commons, and their 
Ministry, would instantly put in jeopardy the Monarchy, Constitu- 
tion, and indeed the existing social system of these kingdoms, and 
would open the floodgates of democratic ferment to any conceivable 
form of social revolution. The Peers are too practical to risk this yet. 

The professors, the lawyers, and the journalists will say that this is 
the method and the language of revolutionists. A good deal of cant 
lurks in that charge. We are in a revolution, and there is no need 
to disguise it. We have for some time been on the revolutionary 
path—a peaceful, orderly, legal, and beneficent revolution, on which 
Lord Salisbury as well as Mr. Gladstone, Lord Randolph Churchill 
as much as Mr. Morley, Lord Rosebery as much as Mr. Chamberlain, 
have conducted this people—the last two, perhaps, even more than 
the rest, for both are identified with Municipal Home Rule. House- 
hold suffrage was a revolution, so was disestablishment, so were 
county councils, and so, in a pre-eminent degree, is Home Rule. 
Of course, Home Rule, in all its bearings and extent, is a revolu- 
tionary movement, a beneficent, just, and orderly revolution. But 
not the less does it involve what publicists, professors, and jour- 
nalistic fogies are pleased to call revolutionary consequences. It 
must be so: for it involves very deep and far-reaching changes in 
the Constitution. But they are indispensable and healthful changes, 
and they can be accomplished without anarchy or confiscation. Let 
us not be frightened by the professors’ bugbear of revolution, but 
take care that, being in a revolutionary dilemma, we rise to a sense 
of the situation, and are quite prepared to use the modes of action 
and prompt remedies proper to those critical occasions which stu- 
dents of sociology call revolutions. 

After all, the great danger is the sliding into a revolutionary 
crisis without being aware of it, and without being willing to use the 
appropriate expedients. ‘The one unpardonable sin in statesmen is 
the drifting into a truly revolutionary situation, without having the 
nerve or the insight to resort to the indispensable measures. It is 
quite true that, viewed from the conventional etiquette of Parliamen- 
tary cut and thrust, the carrying a Home Rule Bill through all 
its stages does seem a Herculean task—we are told with gibes and 
taunts that it is impossible. And as to the demands from Scotland, 
Wales, London, the mining and rural centres, we are told that they 
could not pass their second reading in a dozen sessions. There is 
force in this. Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Chamberlain, have proved it again and again, with inexorable 
logic and exulting sneers. And they are followed daily and weekly 
by the Irish Protestant brigade, parsons, Pigottists, soldiers and 
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sailors, to say nothing of Dicey Brothers, Limited, duo fulmina belli. 
For my part, I humbly confess that they have convinced me. I do 
not think it possible to pass Home Rule, Disestablishment, the New- 
castle Programme, Labour Relief, and the rest, in the present 
Parliament—given the conventional circumlocution of Parliamentary 
procedure. But it would be criminal folly to submit any longer 
to conventional circumlocution. If 260 Tories and 40 Renegades 
are to waste months in useless chatter, neither Home Rule nor any 
other Bill can pass into Acts. 

The house now has ample machinery for securing the despatch of 
business and suppressing obstructive talk. And if its Standing 
Orders are not adequate, they must be mended or suspended. No 
other Parliament and no other Government but our own, submit to 
have their business obstructed and mangled by sheer force of the 
lung and muscle of adesperate minority. The French chamber is 
divided by bitter antipathies and it has to decide momentous issues. 
But, after fair consideration by the general public, a debate of three 
or four days, not exceeding four or five hours each day, suffices to 
decide a question involving the life and peace of the nation. The 
Italian Chamber does the same: so do the German, and all Parlia- 
ments but our own. 

So too does the London County Council, which in the matter of 
the vigorous despatch of business is really a model of what practical 
Englishmen can do when they try. There the committees work 
patiently for months over their schemes: these are submitted to the 
Council in full and carefully tabulated Reports—each a small Blue- 
book in itself. All important schemes stand over for consideration 
two, three, or rarely four weeks. By that time, a majority and a 
minority has made up its mind ; and two or three debates of two or 
three hours each settle the largest matter. There is a strict time 
limit for each speeeh, and frequently an hour fixed for taking a 
vote. Obstructives, bores, or cranks may rave and rant. But the 
Closure comes down on them like a knife ten times in an afternoon. 
The question is settled in the lobbies—Ay or No—and it cannot 
again be opened. 

Now the House of Commons, if it is to live as the governing 
power of this nation, must come to the systematic, constant, effective 
user of the Closure as the ordinary incident of every sitting. It 
must adopt—mutatis mutandis—some such machinery as that of the 
London County Council. If the Front Bench would only sit for an 
afternoon or two beside Mr. Hutton in our “ gallery for distinguished 
strangers,” it would learn a useful lesson. Or indeed Lord Rosebery 
could explain the whole process ; for he is really, if not the inventor, 
the first to work the system as an expert. Something of the kind 
would be this. Mr. Gladstone and his cabinet committee have five 
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months to work out their Home Rule Bill. Other ministers have 
the same time to work out four or five other measures, February 
and March of next year should amply suffice to allow the country 
thoroughly to understand the new Bill, to allow 260 Tories and 40 
Renegades to make 2,600+400, or say 3,000, diatribes, and to let 
the journals and platforms do their worst, with the Irish Protestants 
who devil for the London press, the Spectator to give its little 
clerical squeak, to let Dicey Brothers, Orangemen and all, call upon 
heaven and earth, not forgetting the other place. Then a week’s 
debate would be ample, vote and division, and by Easter the Bill 
should be ready for the Lords. The rest of the session would suffice 
for at least three or four good measures. 

Foreign chambers and other representative chambers in England 
carry on their business thus, Why is it to be impossible in the 
British House of Commons? Why is the will of the nation to be 
thwarted, and all the labour of six years to be wasted, in order to 
allow Mr. Balfour, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Chamberlain and their friends 
to make theatrical displays of eloquence and ill-will, according to the 
grand code of etiquette that comes down from times when Parlia- 
ment was an aristocratic club of a few score governing families, their 
connections, creatures, and nominees. We must one day get rid of 
the whole of the idiotic gold stick and court dress business—send 
them to Madame Tussaud’s wax-work show; we must get rid of 
the whole of the courtier’s fanfaronade—and with these we must 
be freed from the interminable prolixity of the “ various stages,” 
and the intricate pedantry of legislative process which invites 
obstruction and encourages chatter. 

Some people have a sentimental kindness for the ancient usages 
and the picturesque relics of our time-honoured Constitution. I am 
afraid that Mr. Gladstone bas, and it has often cost him dear. 
May it not cost him his own chief life-work! I have a sentimental 
kindness for old things myself, of almost morbid strength. But I 
do not carry it so far as to sacrifice the paramount interest of the 
nation to any sentimental tenderness for the mere archeology of 
Parliament. 

There are things about our Parliamentary formulas which are 
literally pour rire. One-fifth of our M.P.’s can hardly witness them 
without laughing. So long as they do not waste too much time or 
hinder business they are not of serious consequence, though they 
debase the moral currency of Parliament. Still, there is what Mr. 
Bagehot loved to call the “theatric” part of our Constitution. 
People still love to go to Court, even though the Lord Chamberlain 
keeps on daily assuring us that some of them had no business there. 
The “ theatric ” part of the Constitution may stillbe endured, so long 
as it confines itself to its own peculiar stage. But it would be 
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criminal to allow the “theatric” part of Parliament to ruin the 
hopes and interests of the nation. To waste four months over a 
single Bill, to allow it three weeks of grand field-day debate, three 
months of worry and dodge in Committee, 1,500 amendments, and 
3,000 separate speeches, and finally to let it be chucked out in an 
hour and a half by the “ Lords”—all this is the “‘theatric ” part of 
our Parliamentary system, and if Home Rule is to become law it 
must be stamped out. 

It is well to preserve old forms and to shrink from drastic 
methods; but the alternative is this, Unless it be forced on by the 
strong hand, Home Rule is wrecked and the party goes to pieces. 
If the Bill is to be treated as was the Bill of 1886, or the Irish Land 
and Church Bills were, if it is to bear the brunt of all the familiar 
devices of Parliamentary obstruction, if the ministers displaced and 
the Renegade leaders are to say over again all that they have said 
scores of times before, week after week and month after month—and 
then Lord Salisbury is simply to say, I won’t have it—Home Rule 
will be wrecked. The majority is too small and too composite to 
bear interminable disappvintment, delay, and compromise. A per- 
fectly homogeneous majority of 40, or a composite majority of 140, 
might conceivably carry through a Home Rule Bill in the manner 
in which the Irish Church and Land Bills were carried. But the 
Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Chamberlain are right. 
It cannot be done in the old style with the present House of Com- 
mons, with a majority of only 40, and that composed of different 
groups with aims of their own. What then? Isit lost? Not at 
all! It must be done, it will be done, by new and more vigorous 
modes of Parliamentary procedure. 

Prepare the Bill in a large and generous spirit, consulting the 
organs of all sides of Irish opinion. Prove to English, Scotch, 
Welsh, Metropolitan, Labour, and rural groups that their claims 
are being taken in hand, and their Bills wait only whilst Home 
Rule stops the way. Give fair time to consider the new Bill: six 
weeks ought to suffice. Give one full debate on principle—say four 
nights of six or seven hours each. Divide: and suffer no second 
debate on principle. In Committee allow two or three weeks as a 
maximum, using the Closure every hour; and if amendments multi- 
ply obstructively, closure them. It was done for Coercion, and it 

should be done for Home Rule—/us est et ab hoste doceri. Only it 
* should be done far more drastically—fairly, honestly, but rigidly. 
Let it be understood that a fixed time—say three weeks as a maxi- 
mum—be allowed for Committee. It will be necessary to fix a time 
limit for speeches in Committee. One debate, limited to two nights, 
for Bill as finally drafted. In this way it would pass before Easter. 
The conditions of despatch are these: rigid time limits for debates 
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and separate speeches; constant, hourly resort to closure ; no com- 
promise or mangling of the original scheme, but the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill. Ask Lord Rosebery, Mr. George 
Russell, Lord Compton, or Mr. John Burns, if business is not so 
done on the London County Council—well done, honestly done, and 
to the ultimate satisfaction of minority as well as majority. 

This energetic resolve to pass the measure would give heart to the 
majority and would keep them close asa phalanx. Home Rulers 
ofevery shade would feel that the battle of Armageddon was at hand, 
and would strain every nerve. And no Nationalist of any shade 
could venture to imperil a victory so close in his grasp. Welshmen, 
Scotchmen, London and Labour men would see that they were not 
being trifled with, but that they would have the whole session after 
Easter to themselves. This would put heart into them and keep 
them in the ranks. But such tremendous discipline cannot be main- 
tained indefinitely under interminable delays and galling attack. If 
the majority is asked to lie down to be peppered like the French army 
at Sedan, it will lose stomach, discipline, and self-confidence. There 
is but one winning chance for Home Rule—and that is energy and 
astrong hand. If the Bill be not ready for the Lords by Easter, 
it will be in grievous strait. 

Of course, the “ Lords”’ remain, Is this great people to go to 
Lord Salisbury, cap in hand, and say, ‘ My lord, do not throw out 
our Bill; we have worked hard for it these six years”? It is ridi- 
culous. Make it part of the Liberal Programme that rejection of 
the Bill will be instantly followed by a movement for the suppression 
of the Upper Chamber. Send the Bill back after rejection, without 
debate, and with new terms after each rejection. If need be, strike 
out of the Bill, after repeated rejection, such clauses as may be 
specially designed for the advantage of their friends. Make it clear 
that the u/tima ratio, the creation of Peers, remains; and that in such 
a step it is not at all necessary to consult their feelings in the matter 
of their future colleagues. It is true that all this would be very 
unusual, But so is the situation. And are the Peers prepared to 
risk a social revolution to allow Lord Salisbury to gratify his con- 
tempt for the nation of Hottentots ? 

No doubt all this, they will cry out, is monstrous, absurd, im- 
possible. But is it so monstrous, absurd, or impossible as the claim 
of a few score of large landowners, led by a violent man with an 
irrepressible contempt for the people, and, above all, for the Irish 
people, to say to the nation, the House of Commons, and the Ministry 
in office, “‘ We don’t like it, and we won’t have it!” No language 
can express the absurdity of this. What is the good of talking about 
technical rights? Technically, the Peers have legal power to stop 
indefinitely, not only Home Rule, but every other Bill of any kind, 
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Morally, socially, politically, it would be criminal folly to exercise 
that legal power. The Crown has exactly the same legal power. 
But the Crown only exists in England at all because it never does 
exercise and never hints at the exercise of this legal power. 

We have now come to a turning-point in our Constitutional 
history, at which the House of Peers must do exactly as the Crown 
has done—surrender its veto in practice—or else suffer what the 
Crown has suffered, and risk a revolution. The Commons also have 
their technical rights. It is true that the Peers have a technical 
right to reject any and all Bills. But the Ministry in power also 
has a technical right to advise the Crown to create Peers, and it 
could elevate five hundred sweeps to the Peerage, by the assent of 
the Crown. And if the Crown did not assent, the House of Commons 
has a technical right to refuse supplies and arrest the machinery of 
Government. It is idle to talk about technical rights. There are 
technical rights on both sides. And the exercise of these rights on 
the popular side seems neither absurd nor impossible to men who have 
got rid of the glamour of the “theatric” part of our Constitution, 
and who see nothing but absurdity in this nation being under the 
heel of Lord Salisbury and his friends. The long and the short of 
it is that the Peers must give way—or go. And, of course, give way 
they will. 

As to the Home Rule Bill, Mr. Gladstone and his Cabinet have 
five months to mature it; and it is not for rank outsiders at present 
to discuss details. For my own part, I cannot pretend to the 
remotest idea of what may be under consideration, not having had 
the opportunity of knowing the views of any single member of the 
Cabinet, nor access to the opinion of any party leaders whatever. 
But even we who are outside Parliament and outside politics can see 
as much as this—that unless the Bill be a thorough and honest grant 
of real self-government to Ireland, it will end in failure and perhaps 
wreck the Liberal Party for the rest of this century. The Bill of 
1886 is dead and gone, as we know. The question has grown 
immensely in the interval, and it has to be treated on fresh lines. 

These lines are real self-government for Ireland, in Ireland, by 
Irishmen. Not a Debating Club on College Green, with a Dublin 
Castle executive acting by telephone from Downing Street, and the 
acts of the Irish Parliament regularly reviewed at Westminster, just 
as the Court of Appeal re-hears the cases tried before a lower 
tribunal. That will be no good at all. Union means that Ireland 
is to be governed by a Parliament sitting in London, controlled by 
Englishmen, according to English ideas. Home Rule means that 
Ireland is to be governed by a Parliament sitting in Dublin, con- 
trolled by Irishmen, according to Irish ideas. The Irish speakers 
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on the Address expressed a very natural fear that Home Rule might 
simply end in setting up a dependent and intermediate Parliament 
in Dublin, with no final authority, and subject to continuous review 
and control. If that is the meaning of any English Home Rulers 
they must wake up to learn that such a view of it means certain ruin 
to their policy and their party. 

The Irish members expressed themselves clearly and very fairly 
in the debate, and with an unanimity that their critics did not expect. 
Mr. Redmond, in particular, made a speech which, with that of Mr. 
Gladstone, was the only important declaration of policy in the midst 
of stale party diatribes. What he asked for evicted tenants and 
convicted prisoners, are purely executive matters with which we, 
irresponsible outsiders, need not concern ourselves. But his claim 
that the Irish Parliament should have full authority in all Irish 
affairs—and that such authority should be final and not subject to 
review by English ministers and a Parliament in London—is 
substantially a sound and just demand. It was made in the spirit 
of Mr. Parnell, as he himself might have spoken before his fall, 
and it augurs well for the political capacity of Irishmen for self- 
government. 

It was a large demand, larger perhaps than some English Home 
Rulers have as yet considered, involving power to deal with the 
land, with police, with judiciary, with finance, and with Ulster (if 
Ulster need any dealing with at all). Well! but that is what self- 
government means. And if Home Rule means self-government, it 
means all this. It is a farce to give a nation authority to manage its own 
national affairs, and then to pick out the most important classes of 
national affairs as something the nation is not to meddle with. It 
Irishmen are such wild men, such Hottentots, that they will massacre 
Protestants, confiscate property, ruin trade, outrage law and order, 
and generally play the very devil, not only Home Rule, but all other 
local institutions and political rights should be refused them. But 
if we think them fit for Home Rule we must trust them and give 
them a fair field without any bear-leading at all. 

This is not separation. Canada, Victoria, the Cape, and a dozen 
other national elements of the Empire have long had all this in 
practice without harm or complaint. The geographical situation of 
Ireland is special and her past history is special: and these may 
involve some special treatment. Ireland is not to have a separate 
army, and there are joint interests of England and Ireland, besides 
that of defence, which require special arrangement. But Irishmen 
and Englishmen will be mad if they allow this great opportunity 
(for which they have sacrificed so much) to be wrecked by some 
minor difficulties about this or that material interest—difficulties 
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which their bitter enemies will now magnify and inflame, but which 
the course of time, experience, and patience will gradually and 
peacefully solve. 

What, then, about the ultimate supremacy of the Imperial Par- 
liament: is that to be surrendered as well? Certainly not. In the 
first place, it cannot be surrendered whilst Ireland remains a part of 
the Empire. But there is one way in which the ultimate supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament may be exercised in a thoroughly efficient 
way, without defeating any just claim of the Irish Nationalists. 
Vetoes of the Crown, viceroys nominated from London, debates and 
resolutions of the Parliament of Westminster, are not safeguards to 
be trusted, if any act of an Irish Parliament flagrantly violated some 
British interest, or called for direct intervention from a British 
government. There might conceivably be such a case; and vetoes 
and Lord-Lieutenants would not avail to check them. But there is 
nothing to prevent the Imperial Parliament itself passing an Act to 
abrogate any particular act, legislative or administrative, of the 
Irish Parliament. 

The Imperial Parliament is of course not asked to divest itself of 
the right to pass an Imperial Act of its own applying to any part of 
the Empire. Obviously such an Act could only be passed, on rare 
occasions, under urgent necessity, and with stringent provisions 
against haste or misunderstanding. Mr. Redmond could not refuse 
to acknowledge a right which is inherent in the ideas of Empire and 
Imperial Legislature. Whilst soldiers of the Crown are on Irish 
soil, whilst an Imperial Legislature is supreme in the Queen’s 
dominions, nothing can prevent the Imperial Legislature from pro- 
viding for any emergency, or duly protecting any subject of the 
Queen. Such a power is inalienably vested in Parliament; and it 
is ample to provide a safeguard against any of the horrors foretold 
by the truculent prophets of the Cecil, Dicey, or Chamberlain 
families, or any other prophet, major or minor. 

Even if this power were exercised occasionally as it is not, in 
practice, exercised in Canada or Victoria, Nationalists will remember 
that (for the present at least) they will have seats in the Imperial 
Parliament themselves, so that if there be anything in the nature of 
a court of review, they will be a part of such court themselves. It 
seems agreed that Irish members are to remain; and it cannot be 
expected that Irish Nationalists should surrender the enormous lever 
which Mr. Parnell created for any but substantial equivalents. 
Real Home Rule, not to be under continuous control by any English 
authority, parliamentary or executive, would be a fair price to pay 
for Ireland consenting to reduce her representation in the Imperial 
Parliament. Were all else satisfactorily settled, one cannot see 
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why the Irish representation at Westminster should not be reduced 
to one-third of its present quota—and indeed ultimately withdrawn 
altogether. 

Let British Home Rulers who may be uneasy at such large 
demands reflect that this is the inexorable price they must pay for 
any progressive legislation whatever, for the existence of any Liberal 
party at all—nay, for the maintenance of Parliamentary government 
asasystem. The government of this vast Empire by Parliament 
cannot be carried on whilst 80 Irish Nationalists are always eager to 
wreck all governments and obstruct all legislation. Whilst Pharaoh 
would not let the people go to set up Home Rule in the Holy Land, 
he suffered the ten plagues of Egypt. And since Parliament is 
paralyzed whenever it has one-eighth part of its own body—and an 
extraordinarily active, voluble, and ingenious eighth part—bent on 
mischief, the Liberal party, if it is wrecked on Home Rule, will go 
to pieces like a ship on the Goodwins in sight of port. Ruin, 
shame, and permanent exile are the fate of those Liberals who, with 
their eyes open, steer straight on the rocks. 

Liberals of every shade know that the ransom they have to pay 
for reform of any kind, even for a chance of getting any reform 
considered, is a full, genuine, and final measure of self-government 
for Ireland—to be carried off-hand, very soon, and with general en- 
thusiasm. It must be done at once—and once for all. No nibbling 
at the work will avail. To grant Home Rule by grudging instal- 
ments, after angry parleys and unmeaning compromise, will make 
the deadlock in English legislation worse than before. Ireland 
blocks the way. And if Ireland is to be got out of the way, it must 
be on terms that pacify Ireland. Home Rule cannot be forced on a 
nation which fiercely rejects it. It must be given in such a form as 
to be welcome—to be passionately weleomed—or it is of no use. It 
is idle rhetoric to taunt Mr. Gladstone with being bound to satisfy 
the Nationalist parties. Of course he is—ex vi termini. When Mr. 
Gladstone solemnly devoted the remainder of his life to Home Rule 
seven years ago, he pledged himself to satisfy the Nationalists. And 
he will do it. 

It is in vain to make much of any division in the Nationalist 
parties. They have tlieir family quarrels, as have all parties. But 


on all the larger matters, there will be very little practical difference. 


It will be impossible for the larger division to accept much less from 
a Home Rule Bill than Mr. Redmond asked. Ireland must have 
self-government as complete as Canada or Victoria—subject only to 
any Act of the Imperial Parliament to check or redress mischief. 
It will not do to burden the Bill with prolixities about a House 
ef Peers, Land Purchase, Ulster, Customs clauses, and the like. 
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Protestants, Orangemen, landlords and their creatures, must make 
their own terms with the Irish people. They will have to do it some 
day : and they had better begin at once. 

Special protection for Ulster is sheer nonsense. Half Ulster is 
fiercely Nationalist, and the other half must shake down with the 
rest. Ireland is a nation; Ulster is not a nation, it is only a group 
of two or three counties with a population divided in religion and 
politics. For the descendants of the adventurers and buccaneers who 
confiscated the north corner of Ireland to call out for a separate 
constitution is impudent bluster. We shall soon have Birmingham, 
and the “sphere of influence” of the Chamberlain tribe, roaring for 
a separate constitution to protect them from the natural consequences 
of their own misdeeds. Birmingham and its “ province”’ is quite as 
real an entity in Engiand as “ Ulster” is in Ireland ; it is far more 
united and homogeneous, and even more unpopular with the rest of 
the nation; and Brummagem loyalists are quite as uproarious as 
Ulster loyalists. Many other nations have somewhat cantankerous 
provinces. Scotland had its Highland roysterers, rebels, and cattle- 
lifters. France once had Vendéens, as Russia and Germany have 
Poles, and Austriae has Croats and Czecks. They must all shake 
down together. To give these turbulent and braggart minorities 
any special “protection” is to inflame their worst vices. If they 
break into insurrection, there is in the Castle archives the famous 
order—Do not hesitate to shoot! Let us have no special provisions, 
safeguards, and exceptions at all in the Irish Bill. But let us 
answer Protestants, landlords, Orangemen, and Ulster “loyalists,” 
in the way in which Father Abraham answered Dives when he was 
yelling for mercy and a drop of water. 

Much of our trouble comes of taking these furious Unionists at 
their own valuation. They assume that, because they have been 
insolent, domineering, selfish, and high-handed so long, this gives 
them special rights and privileges. Because they have trampled on 
the religion of their nation for centuries, therefore their own sect is 
to have peculiar privileges. Because they have had wealth, power, 
honours, prestige, so long, all these must be guaranteed to them by 
special exemptions, limitations, and prerogatives. ‘ Look,” they 
say, “ how rich, how dominant, how noble, how altogether privileged 
a position we have held in Ireland since our glorious conquest of 
that barbarous island, are you going to turn ws into mere common 
Irishmen?” Yes! certainly, unless they prefer to emigrate. 
Dives might just as well say to Satan—‘TI have always lived in 
gilded saloons, never wore anything but purple and fine linen, had 
a French cook and a dozen carriages. You must give me the best 
apartments in Pandemonium, and you will not put a guest of such 
distinction to herd with all these beggars!’’ During all these 
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bitter years Unionists have treated Home Rulers as dogs, and Home 
Rule as a thing of shame. We are not going to retaliate for their 
cruelty and meanness, nor fling back on them their foul words and 
insolent slanders. But let us act wholly and solely from our point 
of view, and treat their point of view, their pretensions, their 
“loyalty,” their “ patriotism,” with silent contempt. Liberals will 
live to repent it, if, having their heel at last on the Unionist neck, 
they take it up, for mere howling, till the work is done. 

A short, simple, honest Bill, with but few clauses, no rigmarole 
of special exemptions, safeguards, and privileges, passed with enthu- 
siasm by a solid party after at most two months of discussion with 
closure hour by hour, and practically no amendments yielded—this 
will do. The iron discipline which has kept a majority of 40 
together cannot last for ever. But despatch, enthusiasm, and the 
clear sight of a free field, will maintain it. All the groups which 
have local and sectional programmes of their own must know that 
no one of these can possibly combine the whole 360, or rouse the 
enthusiasm required to maintain discipline. Scotch and Welsh dis- 
establishment, ‘“ one man one vote,” the Newcastle programme, the 
London programme, labour legislation, village councils, three acres 
and a cow—are all excellent in their turn; but can any one of them 
rouse the enthusiasm and weld the majority as did Home Rule on 
the 12th of August last? Ireland stops the way: and though 
Scotch and Welsh, Municipal and Rural claims will not wait for 
ever—they will wait till Easter, 1893. If, by that time, Mr. Glad- 
stone and the nation are thundering at the doors of the House of 
Lords, this great Assize of our age may be ended. A clear field will 
be left for all necessary local and sectional reforms. The composite 
Unionist party must fall to pieces. The Union dead and buried, 
Liberal Unionists will have no raison d’étre. Mr. Chamberlain may 
nurse the hope of being one day Duke of Birmingham. But 
the bulk of his followers will return to the Liberal fold to which 
they still vow they are at heart attached. 

Freperic Harrison. 
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Tr can hardly be urged that the general interest which has been 
expressed in regard to the opposition of Mars this year is merely 
due to the exigencies of the dull season. The newspapers, 
crowded as they are with their staple political matters, can still 
make room for paragraphs, columns, and even for long articles on 
the phenomena of our neighbouring globe. It is worth while to 
examine the circumstances which have led to the direction of so 
much attention to this particular heavenly body at this particular 
time. 

In the southern heavens, when the sky is clear, Mars may now be 
seen for some hours every night. To us dwellers in the British 
Islands the planet unfortunately culminates at a very low altitude, 
so that a horizon clear of buildings or trees is generally necessary, 
if it is to be seen at all. But the drawbacks arising from this cause 
are so far counterbalanced by the unusual proximity of the planet, 
which shines with a lustre greater than has ever been seen from its 
fiery globe during the last fifteen years. 

The facts with regard to the present opposition of Mars are suffi- 
ciently remarkable to be stated with some detail, and we may first 
set them forth even at the risk of repeating a few things that will 
be familiar to those who have diligently studied the Nautical 
Almanack of the present and other years. It appears that the orbit 
of this particular planet Mars is especially remarkable, among 
planetary orbits generally, for its departure from the circular form 
so nearly assumed in the movements of most of the other similar 
bodies. Mars has an orbit of so much eccentricity that its distance 
from the sun varies very considerably. It is sometimes as much as 
153,000,000 miles off. It is sometimes as little as 127,000,000 miles. 
The orbit in which our earth revolves is much more nearly circular 
than is the orbit of Mars, but still the variations of the distance 
between the earth and the sun are too large to be overlooked, even 
though they may seem relatively unimportant. Under certain 
circumstances our earth may be as far from the sun as 93,500,000 
miles, while the smallest magnitude to which the distance can shrink 
is 90,500,000 miles. These few facts will enable us to estimate 
the stretch of space that divides us from the other world in which so 
much interest is now being taken. The longest distance that could 
possibly intervene between the two globes is found when the Sun 
lies between them and when they are each at their greatest possible 
distance from it. On the other hand the most favourable condition 
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for the observations of Mars will be when the planet is making its 
nearest approach to the sun, and when the earth happens to be in 
the same direction as Mars from the sun. It can be shown that the 
very lowest value which the planet’s distance from the earth can 
possibly assume would be about 35,000,000 miles. Nor is the con- 
dition of things which we have supposed one which will be often 
realised. No doubt every two years and two months, or more 
accurately every 780 days, the sun and Mars and the earth come 
nearly into a straight line, the earth being between the other two 
bodies ; whenever this happens we have what is called the opposition 
of Mars. If the orbits of both Mars and the earth were circular, 
then any one opposition would be as good as any other, so far as 
proximity is concerned ; for the distance between the earth and the 
} planet on each such occasion would be simply the difference between 
their two distances from the sun. But, as we have already seen, 
the orbits are not circular, and consequently there is very consider- 
able variety in the different oppositions as regards the advantages 
which they offer to the astronomer. It might, for instance, happen 
that Mars was at its greatest distance from the sun at the time when 
the earth crossed between it and the sun. Then the interval between 
the two bodies would be more than 60,000,000 miles, and the oppo- 
sition would be as unsuitable as it could possibly be. It thus follows 
that such a very favourable opposition as that through which Mars 
has just passed only arises from a particular combination of circum- 
stances which but rarely occur. It may, however, be of interest to 
lay down the principles which exhibit the law by which the succes- 
sion of such apparitions is determined. The opposition of Mars can 
occur while the earth is at any part of its orbit; that is, the oppo- 
sition may happen in any month of the year. The part of Mars’ 
path which lies nearest the sun is in these present centuries 
towards that part of the earth’s track through which the earth 





; passes in August. Hence it follows that if an opposition takes 
" place in August it does so at a time when Mars is as near to the 
r | sun as is possible. It is true that this is not the occasion at 


e which the earth is nearest to the sun, but as the effects contributed 
n | by the variation of the earth’s distance is of little importance, it 
n | follows for all practical purposes that when the opposition takes place 
() | in August, it does so under the most desirable circumstances. 
k § On the other hand, if it should happen that the opposition took 
e | place about February, then the conditions would be as unfavourable 
o | as possible, for though Mars, earth, and sun were in a straight line 
d | in the order I have named, yet at this part of its path Mars is at 
n | its greatest distance from the sun, and consequently the opposition 
le | takes place when the two bodies are at the greatest separation that 
n | is at present possible on the occasion of an opposition. It thus hap- 
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pens that in the February oppositions the distance between the two 
bodies is double as great as it is in the August oppositions. At 
double the distance the planet only looks one-fourth the size, and 
hence the appearance of Mars, when the opposition is in February, 
-is widely different from that which it presents in the glories of an 
August opposition. We can now understand why such an oppor- 
tunity as that which we are at present enjoying is a rare one. In 
the first place an opposition of Mars occurs once every 780 days. 
In the second place the opposition is just as likely in the long run 
to take place in one month as another. Only, however, when it 
oceurs about August is it a really favourable one. If a friend paid 
us a visit once every two or three years, and if his visits were im- 
partially distributed over the different seasons, it would not be on 
many occasions in a lifetime that we need expect to receive him 
during the grouse shooting. Of somewhat similar infrequency are 
the favourable visits of Mars, but wherever he does happen to come 
into opposition about the time when the grouse are being slaughtered, 
then his ruddy form blazes with an unwonted splendour. 

A knowledge of these facts points out that the present opposition 
of Mars is the best that has offered itself since 1877, and the best that 
will offer itself formany years to come. Hence it is that so much interest 
has been manifested in the present phenomenon, for though it would 
not be true to say that Mars is our nearest neighbour in the heavenly 
host, yet there are circumstances which render his globe much more 
instructive to us than any of the other heavenly bodies. 

Of course, the moon is always much closer to the earth than is 
Mars. Even when the moon is at its greatest distance from us it is 
still not one-hundredth part of the distance by which we are divided 
from Mars when that planet is at its nearest. Yet we can never 
look on the moon as a neighbouring world in the same sense in 
which we look at Mars. The moon isa globe of quite a different 
order from the earth. Its want of air and water in any measure 
comparable with the abundance of such elements on the earth at 
once establishes so profound a difference between the moon and the 
earth, that we naturally relinquish the supposition that our satellite 
can have any resemblance whatever to the earth viewed as the abode 
of organised life. But there is another planet with which, in all 
probability, we have much closer affinities than we have even with 
Mars. The planet Venus happens to be almost exactly of the same 
size as the earth. If models of the two globes were inspected, it 
would require careful measurement to say which of the two were 
the greater, though, as a matter of fact, to some insignificant extent, 
we may remark that both in volume and in mass the earth exceeds 
the sister planet. Venus is also, in a strict sense, a closer neighbour 
to us than Mars. At no time can it wander so far from us as Mars 
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‘Ys accustomed to do, while at its closest approach the distance from 


Venus to the earth is less than two-thirds of that by which Mars 
when nearest still remains separated from us. Nor are other points 
of resemblance between the earth and Venus wanting. Especially 
may we notice that, like its companion globe, Venus is encompassed 
with a copious atmosphere. Everything, therefore, so far as we can 
judge, points to the conclusion that Venus is a world resembling our 
own in important features of physical constitution, so that quite 
possibly it is adapted to be a residence for organised beings. But 
here, unfortunately, telescopic examination gives us but little aid. 
Notwithstanding the considerable size of Venus, and the closeness 
with which she makes her approach, we are unable to scrutinize her 
surface with the success that we desire. That very splendour which 
makes the evening star so lustrous an object decks the planet in such 
a shining robe that we are unable to make out the details on its 
surface. .We can, no doubt, sometimes see that her form is an 
exquisite crescent which passes through a succession of phases. We 
can occasionally detect, under rarely favourable circumstances of 
climate and instrumental equipment, slight indications or marks on 
the surface of the planet which, with some help from the imagi- 
nation, we can suppose to be indications of continents. Then, again, 
some observers have noticed that in the “ cusps’’ at the ends of the 
crescent occasional interruptions and irregularities are presented 
which have been interpreted to imply the existence of great moun- 
tains on Venus. ut when this is admitted we have said almost all 
that has ever been alleged to be discernible by us as to the topo- 
graphy of that globe which is really our nearest planetary neigh- 
bour. The little that we have seen merely suggests what a won- 
derful spectacle might be disclosed could we put Venus into a more 
favourable aspect. If Venus were placed where Mars is, then the 
greater size of the former planet would make it a far more striking 
spectacle than Mars ever can be. Mars happens to be the more 
interesting globe to us simply because it is better placed for observ- 
ing. Everybody knows that you can read your book comfortably if 
you sit with the light so nearly behind you that it shall fall on the 
page at which you are looking. This is the aspect in which Mars 
is presented at the present moment. The sun, which illuminates 
Mars, is, at midnight, behind us, but its beams are directed full on 
the planet, and exhibits it under the most favourable conditions pos- 
sible. But Venus is presented to us in quite a different manner. 
It is not pleasant to try to read with the lamp in front of you, and 
your book held up between you and the lamp. Yet this is the way 
we have to look at Venus when it makes it closest approach. The 
consequence is that, while astronomers have abundance to tell us 
about the appearance of Mars, they have but little to say about the 
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features of that other globe which is both larger and nearer to us 
than Mars, and which, in all probability, we have closer affinities 
with than we have with any other body in the universe. 

From one cause or another, it happens that Mars is the most 
world-like of all the other globes which come within the range of 
effective observation. It would, indeed, be very rash to assert that 
other bodies may not have a closer resemblance to our earth than 
Mars has, but of them we have either little knowledge, as in the 
case of Venus, or no knowledge at all. No doubt both Jupiter and 
Saturn can vie with Mars in the copiousness of detail with which 
they delight the astronomers who study them. These grand planets 
are deserving of every attention, but then the interest they excite is 
of a wholly different kind from that which makes a view of Mars so 
attractive. Jupiter offers us a meteorological study of the most 
astounding cloud-system in creation. Saturn gives an illustration 
of a marvellous dynamical-system the like of which would never 
have been thought possible had it not actually presented itself to 
our notice. But the significance of Mars is essentially derived from 
those points of resemblance to the earth which are now engrossing 
attention. Mars is clearly a possible world, presenting both remark- 
able analogies and remarkable contrasts to our own world, and in- 
ducing us to put forth our utmost endeavours to utilize so exceptional 
an occasion as that presented in the close approach which it has now 
made. Let us see what we have learned about this globe. 

In the first place, it should be noticed that Mars must be a small 
world in comparison with our own. The width of this globe is only 
4,200 miles, so that its volume is but the seventh part of that of the 
earth. The weight of Mars is even less than what might have been 
expected from his buik. It would take nearly ten globes, each as 
heavy as Mars, to form a weight equal to that of the earth. This 
fundamental difference in dimensions between Mars and our globe is 
intimately connected with certain points of contrast which it offers 
to the earth. Of these the most important is that which concerns 
the atmosphere. When we consider the qualifications of a globe as 
a possible abode for organic beings, it is natural to inquire first into 
the presence or the absence of an atmosphere. Seeing that our earth 
is enveloped by so copious a shell of air, it follows that the beings 
which dwell upon its surface must be specially adapted to the con- 
ditions which the atmosphere imposes. Most, if not all, animals 
utilize this circumstance by obtaining a proximate source of energy 
in the union of oxygen from the atmosphere with oxidizable materials 
within their bodies. In this respect the atmosphere is of such 
fundamental importance that it is difficult for us to imagine what 
that type of life must be which would be fitted for the inhabitants 
of an airless globe. In other respects which are hardly less impor- 
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tant, the conditions of life are also dependent on the fact that we 
live at the bottom of an ocean of air. It is the atmosphere which, 
to a large extent, mitigates the fierceness with which the sun’s rays 
would beat down on the globe if it were devoid of such protection. 
Again, at night, the atmospheric covering serves to screen us from 
the cold that would otherwise be the consequence of unrestricted 
radiation from the earth to space. It is, therefore, obvious that the 
absence of a copious atmosphere, though perhaps not absolutely 
incompatible with life of some kind, must still necessitate types of 
life of a wholly different character from those with which we are 
familiar. In attempting, therefore, to form an estimate of the 
probability of life on another world, it is of essential importance to 
consider whether it possesses an atmosphere. 

We may here lay down a canon which appears to be pretty 
general among the celestial bodies which are accessible to our 
observations. It may be thus stated. The larger the body the more 
copious the atmosphere by which that body is surrounded. Of 
course this rule has to be understood with certain qualifications, and 
perhaps some exceptions to it might be suggested, but as a broad 
general fact it will hardly be questioned. Thus, to take at once the 
largest body of our system and one of the smallest—the sun and the 
moon—they both provide striking exemplifications of the principle 
in question. It is well known that the sun is enveloped by an 
atmosphere alike remarkable for the prodigious extent that it occu- 
pies and for the copiousness of the gases and vapours that abound 
in it. On the other hand the moon, which is by far the smallest of 
the bodies readily accessible to our observations, is, if not entirely 
devoid of gaseous investment, at all events only provided with the 
seantiest covering of this nature. But the chief interest that the 
principle we have laid down possesses, is found in the explanation 
which has been given of it. That explanation is both so recent and 
so remarkable that I am glad here to have the opportunity of setting 
it forth, as it has an important application to Mars. The view of 
the subject here given is due to Dr. G. Johnstone Stoney, F.R.S., 
who recently communicated it to the Royal Dublin Society. 

Modern research has demonstrated that what we call a gas is in 
truth a mighty host of molecules far too small to be perceptible by 
the most powerful microscope. Each of these molecules is animated 
by a rapid movement, which is only pursued for a short distance in 
one direction before a rencontre takes place with some other mole- 
cule, in consequence of which the directions and velocities of the indi- 
vidual molecules are continually changing. For each gas the mole- 
cules have however a certain average pace, which is appropriate to that 
gas for that temperature, and when two or more gases are blended, as 
in our atmosphere, then each molecule of the constituent gases con- 
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tinues to move with its own particular speed. Thus, in the case of 
the air, the molecules of oxygen as well as the molecules of nitrogen, 
are each animated by their characteristic velocity, and the same 
may be said of the molecules of carbonic acid or of any other gas 
which, in more or less abundance, may happen to be diffused 
through our air. For two of the chief gases the average velocities 
of the molecules are as follows: oxygen, a quarter of a mile per 
second ; hydrogen, one mile per second ; in each case the tempera- 
ture is taken to be 64° C. below zero, being presumably that at the 
confines of the atmosphere. It will be noticed that there is a 
remarkable difference between the speeds of the two molecules here 
mentioned. That of hydrogen is by far the greatest of any gas. 

We may now recall a fundamental fact in connection with any 
celestial body large or small. It is well known that, with the most 
powerful pieces of artillery that can be forged, a projectile can be 
launched with a speed of about half a mile per second. If the cannon 
were pointed vertically upwards the projectile would soar to a great 
elevation, but its speed would gradually abate, the summit of its 
journey would be duly reached, after which it would fall back again 
on the earth. Such would undoubtedly be the case if the experi- 
ment were made on a globe resembling our own in size and mass. But 
on a globe much smaller than the earth, not larger for instance than 
are some of the minor planets, it is certain that a projectile shot 
aloft from a great Armstrong gun would go up and up and would 
never return. The lessening gravitation of the body would fail to 
recall it. Of course we are here reminded of Jules Vernes’ famous 
Columbiad. According to that philosopher, if a cannon were pointed. 
vertically, and the projectile was discharged with a speed of seven 
miles a second it would soar aloft, and whether it went to the moon 
or not, it would at all events not return to the earth except by such 
a marvellous series of coincidences as those which he has described. 
But the story will at all events serve to illustrate the fact that for 
each particular globe there is a certain speed with which if a body 
leaves the globe it will not return. 

It is a singular fact that hydrogen in the free state is absent from 
our atmosphere. Doubtless many explanations of a chemical nature 
might be offered, but the argument Dr. Stoney has brought forward 
is most interesting, inasmuch as it shows that the continued exist- 
ence of hydrogen in our atmosphere would seem to be impossible. 
No doubt the average speed at which the molecules of this gas are 
hurrying about is only one mile a second, and, therefore, only a 
seventh of the critical velocity required to project a missile from the 
earth so as not to return. But the molecules are continually chang- 
ing their velocity and may sometimes attain a speed which is seven 
times as. great as the average. Suppose, therefore, that a certain 
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quantity of hydrogen were diffused through our air, every now and 
then a molecule of hydrogen in its wanderings would attain the upper 
limit of our atmosphere, and then it would occasionally happen that 
with its proper speed it would cross out into space beyond the region 
by which its movements would be interfered with by the collisions 
between other atmospheric molecules. If the attraction of the earth 
was sufficient to recall it, then, of course, it would duly fall back, and 
in the case of the more sluggishly moving atmospheric gases the 
velocity seems always small enough to permit the recall to be made. 
But it happens in the case of hydrogen that the velocity with 
which its molecules are occasionally animated rises beyond the speed 
which could be controlled by terrestrial gravity. The consequence 
is that every now and then a molecule of hydrogen would succeed 
in bolting away from the earth altogether, and escaping into open 
space. Thus it appears that every molecule of free hydrogen which 
happened to be present in an atmosphere like ours, would have an 
unstable connection with the earth, for wherever in the vicissitudes 
of things it happened to reach the very uppermost strata it would 
be liable to escape altogether. In the course of uncounted ages 
it would thus come to pass that the particles of hydrogen would 
all effect their departure, and thus the fact that there is at present 
no free hydrogen in the air over our heads may be accounted for. 

If the mass of the earth were very much larger than it is, then 
the velocities with which the molecules of hydrogen wend their 
way would never be sufficiently high to enable them to quit the 
earth altogether, and consequently we might in such a case expect 
to find our atmosphere largely charged with hydrogen. Considering 
the vast abundance of hydrogen in the universe, it seems highly 
probable that its absence from our air is simply due to the circum- 
stances we have mentioned. In the case of a globe so mighty as 
the sun, the attraction which it exercises, even at the uppermost 
layers of its atmosphere, is so intense that the molecules of hydro- 
gen never attain pace enough to enable them to escape. Their 
velocity would have to be much greater than it ever can be if they 
could dart away from the sun as they have done from the earth. 
It is not, therefore, surprising to find hydrogen in the solar atmo- 
sphere. Ina similar manner we can explain the abundance with 
which the atmospheres of other massive suns like Sirius or Vega 
seem to be charged with hydrogen. The attraction of these vast 
globes is sufficiently potent to retain even an atmosphere of this 
subtle element. 

It is now easy to account for the absence of atmosphere from the 
moon. We may feel confident from the line of reasoning here 
followed that neither of the gases, oxygen or nitrogen, to say nothing 
of hydrogen, could possibly exist in the free state on a globe of the 
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mass and dimensions of our satellite. The pace with which the mole- 
cules of oxygen and nitrogen speed on their way would be quite 
sufficient to render their abode unstable if it should ever have 
appeared that circumstances placed such gases on the moon. We 
need, therefore, feel no surprise at the absence of any atmosphere 
from the neighbouring globe.. The explanation is given by the 
laws of dynamics. We are placed at too great a distance from the 
smal} planets or asteroids, as they are called, to be able to see 
whether or not they have any gaseous surroundings. But it is pos- 
sible, from the ingenious argument of Dr. Stoney, to assure ourselves 
that such small bodies must be quite as devoid of air as the moon. 
There are, we know, globes in our system only a few miles in diameter, 
and so small in mass, that a cricket ball there, receiving the velo- 
city it would get from the bat of a Grace, would go off into space 
never to return. It is quite obvious that the molecules of any gases 
we know would be far too nimble in their movements to remain 
prisoners at the surface of little globes of this description, to which 
their only bond was the feeble attraction of gravitation. It is, 
therefore, in the highest degree improbable—we might, indeed, almost 
say impossible—for gaseous surroundings to be preserved by any 
globe where the mass is not considerably greater than that of the 
moon. 

In applying these considerations to Mars we have first to note 
that its mass and size are intermediate between those of the earth 
and the moon. It is much more capable of retaining an atmosphere 
than the moon, though its capability in this respect falls short of 
that possessed by the earth. But in such a case it is essential to 
depend not on mere generalities but on the actual numerical facts of 
the case. Without going too deeply into detail it is sufficient to 
observe that there must be for each globe a certain critical velocity 
represented by the least pace at which a missile projected from it will 
succeed in escaping altogether. In discussing this we may leave 
out of view the question of the resistance which the air opposes to 
the passage of the projectile. This is, no doubt, of vital importance 
in cases where actual artillery practice is concerned, yet it is not 
material to our present inquiry. The problem which we are con- 
sidering depends on the movements of the molecules of air at the 
summit of the atmosphere, and the question is simply whether after 
they have made an incursion into free space there is sufficient 
efficiency in the attraction of the globe to effect their recall. 

At the surface of Mars the speed which would carry a body away 
from its surface altogether is about three miles per second. It seems 
certain that the velocity of the molecules of hydrogen is often far 
in excess of this, and consequently free hydrogen is impossible as a 
permanent ingredient of the Martian atmosphere. Oxygen, however, 
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has a molecular velocity only about one-fourth of that of hydrogen, 
and it seems unlikely that the oxygen molecules can ever have 
sufficient velocity to permit their escape from an atmosphere surround- 
ing Mars. There is nothing therefore to prevent this element from 
being now present. 

But the case of the vapour of water is especially instructive and 
interesting. Its molecules have a speed which averages about one- 
third of that attained by the molecules of hydrogen. It would seem 
that the utmost pace that the molecules of water could attain (being 
perhaps seven times the average velocity) would be about 24 miles 
per second. Now this would not be enough for escape from Mars, 
for we have seen that a speed of 3 miles per second would be required 
for this purpose. This argument suggests that the globe of Mars 
happens to approach very closely the dimensions and mass of the 
smallest world on which the continued existence of water was pos- 
sible. It would perhaps be going rather too far to say that a world 
almost the size of Mars must therefore be the smallest on which life 
could possibly be supported, but it is plain that our argument tends 
to support such a proposition. 

The discussion we have just given will prepare us to believe that 
a planet with the size and mass of Mars may be expected to be 
encompassed with an atmosphere. Our telescopic observations com- 
pletely bear this out. It is perfectly certain that there is a certain 
shell of gaseous material investing Mars. This is shown in various 
ways. We note the gradual obscuration of objects on the planet as 
they approach the edge of the disc, where they are necessarily 
viewed through a greatly increased thickness of Martian atmosphere. 
We also observe the clearness with which objects are exhibited at 
the centre of the disc of Mars, and though this may be in some 
measure due to the absence of distortion from the effects of fore- 
shortening, it undoubtedly arises to some extent from the fact that 
objects in this position are viewed through a comparatively small 
thickness of the atmosphere enveloping the planet. Clouds are also 
sometimes seen apparently floating in the upper region of Mars. 
This, of course, is only possible on the supposition that there 
must be an atmosphere which formed the vehicle by which clouds 
were borne along. It is, however, quite obvious that the extent of 
the Martian atmosphere must be quite insignificant when compared 
with that by which our earth is enveloped. It is a rare circumstance 
for any of the main topographical features, such as the outlines of 
its so-called continents or the coasts of its so-called seas, to be 


obscured by clouds to an extent which is appreciable except by very 
| refined observations. Quite otherwise would be the appearance 


which our globe would present to any observer who would view it 


» say from Mars, or from some other external world at the same 
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distance. The greater part of our globe would seem swathed with 
vast clouds through which only occasional peeps could be had at the 
actual configuration of its surface. I daresay a Martian astronomer 
who had an observatory with sufficiently good optical appliances, 
and who possessed sufficient patience, might in the course of time, 
by availing himself of every opportunity, gradually limn out a chart 
of the earth which would in some degree represent that with which 
we are familiar in our atlases. It would, however, be a very tedious 
matter owing to the interruptions to the survey caused by the 
obscurities in our atmosphere. The distant astronomer would never 
be able to comprehend the whole of our earth’s features in a bird’s- 
eye glance as we are able to do those features on that hemisphere of 
Mars which happens to be turned towards us on a clear night. 

As to what the composition of the atmosphere on Mars may be we 
can say but little. In so far as the sustenance of life is concerned, 
the main question of course turns on the presence or the absence of 
oxygen. It may be pertinent to this inquiry to remark here that a 
globe surrounded by air may at one epoch of its career have free 
oxygen as an ingredient in its atmosphere, while at other epochs free 
oxygen may be absent. This may arise from another cause besides 
the possible loss of the gas by diffusion into space from small globes 
in the manner already explained. . Indeed, it seems quite probable 
that the oxygen in our own air is not destined for ever to remain 
there. It passes through various vicissitudes by being absorbed by 
animals and then restored again in a free state under the influence 
of vegetation. But there is an appetite for oxygen among the 
inorganic materials of our globe which seems capable of using up all 
the oxygen on the globe and still remaining unsatiated. We have 
excellent grounds for believing that there is in the interior of the 
earth a quantity of metallic iron quite sufficient to unite with all the 
free oxygen of the air so as to form iron oxide. In view of the 
eagerness with which oxygen and iron unite, and the permanence of 
the compound which they form, it is impossible for us to regard the 
presence of oxygen in the air as representing a stable condition of 
things. It follows that, even though there may now be no free 
oxygen in the atmosphere of Mars, it is by no means certain that 
this element. has always been absent. It is, however, not at all 
beyond the reach of scientific resources to determine what the actual 
composition and extent of the atmosphere of Mars may be, though it 
can hardly be said that as yet we are in full possession of the 
truth. 

An almest equally important question is as to the telescopic 
evidence of the presence of water on Mars. Here, again, we have to 
be reminded of the fact that even at present, when the planet is 
relatively so near us, it is still actually a very long way off. It 
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would be impossible for us to say with certainty that an extent 
which by its colour and general appearance looked like an ocean of 
water was really water or was even a fluid at all. It is so easy to 
exaggerate the capabilities of our great telescope that it may be well 
to recount what is the very utmost that could be expected from even 
our greatest instrument when applied to the study of Mars. Let us 
consider, for example, the capabilities of the Lick Telescope in aiding 
such an inquiry as that before us. This instrument, both from its 
position and its optical excellence, offers a better view of Mars at 
the present time than can be obtained elsewhere. But the utmost 
that this telescope could perform in the way of rendering remote 
objects visible is to reduce the apparent distance of the object to 
about one-thousandth part of its actual amount. Some, indeed, 
might consider that even the Lick instrument would not be capable 
of giving so great an accession to our powers as this statement 
expresses. However, I am willing to leave the figure at this amount, 
only remembering that if I estimated the powers of the telescope 
less highly than these facts convey, the argument on which I am 
entering would be correspondingly strengthened. 

As we have already said, Mars is at present at a distance of 
35,000,000 miles, and if we look at it through a telescope of such a 
power as we have described the apparent distance is reduced to one- 
thousandth part. In other words, all that the best telescope can 
possibly do is to exhibit the planet to us as it would be seen by the 
unaided eye if it were brought into a distance of 35,000 miles. This 
will demonstrate that even our greatest telescopes cannot be expected 
to enable us to answer the questions that are so often asked about 
our neighbouring globe. What could we learn of Europe if we had 
only a bird’s-eye view of it from a height of 35,000 miles, that is to 
say, from a height which was a dozen times as far as from the shores 
of Europe to America. The broad outlines of the coasts might, of 
course, be seen by the contrast between the colour of a continent 
and the colour of the ocean. Possibly a great mountain mass like 
the Alps would be sufficiently noticeable to permit some conjectures 
as to its character to be formed. But it is obvious that it would be 
hopeless to expect to see details. The smallest object that would be 
discernible on Mars must be as large as London. It would not be 
possible to see a point so small as would either Liverpool or Man- 
chester be if they were on that planet. There is no doubt a remark- 
able contrast between the dark colours of certain parts of Mars and 
the ruddy colours of other parts. It would, however, be going rather 
far to assert that the former must be oceans of water, and the latter 
continents of land. This may indeed be the case, and most astro- 
nomers, I believe, think that it is the case, but it certainly has not. 
yet been proved to be so. 
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Undoubtedly the most striking piece of evidence that can be 
adduced in favour of the supposition that there is water on Mars is 
derived from the “snowy ” poles on the planet. The appearance of 
the poles of Mars with their white caps is one of the most curious 
features of the solar system. The resemblance to the structure of 
our own polar regions is extremely instructive. It is evident that 
there must be some white material which from time to time gathers 
in mighty volume round the north and south poles of the planet. It 
is also to be noticed that this accumulation is not permanent. The 
amount of it waxes and wanes in correspondence with the variations 
of the seasons on Mars. It increases during Mars’ winter, and it 
declines again during Mars’ summer. In this respect the white 
regions, whatever they may be composed of, present a noteworthy 
contrast to the majority of the other features on the planet. The 
latter offer no periodic changes to our notice; they are evidently 
comparatively permanent marks, not to any appreciable extent sub- 
ject to seasonal variations. When we reflect that this white mate- 
rial is something which grows and then disappears according to a 
regular period, it is impossible to resist the supposition that it must 
be snow, or possibly the congealed form of some liquid other than 
water, which during Mars’ summer is restored to a fluid state. 
There can hardly be a doubt that if we were ever able to take a 
bird’s-eye view of our own earth its poles would exhibit white masses 
like those which are exhibited by Mars, and the periodic fluctua- 
tions at different seasons would produce changes just like those 
which are actually seen on Mars. It seems only reasonable to 
infer that we have in Mars a repetition of the terrestrial pheno- 
menon of arctic regions on a somewhat reduced scale. 

Among the features presented by Mars there are others, in addi- 
tion to the polar caps, which seem to suggest the existence of water. 
It was in September, 1877, when Mars was placed in the same 
advantageous position for observation that it occupies at present, that 
a remarkable discovery was made by Professor Schiaparelli, the 
director of the Milan Observatory. In the clear atmosphere and the 
convenient latitude of the locality of his observatory, he was so for- 
tunate as to observe marks not readily discernible under the less 
advantageous conditions in which our observatories are placed. Up 
to his time it was no doubt well known that the surface of Mars 
could be mapped out into districts marked with more or less distinct- 
ness, so much so that charts of the planet had been carefully drawn 
and names had been assigned to the various regions which could be 
indicated with sufficient certainty. But at the memorable opposition 
to which we have referred, the distinguished Italian astronomer dis- 
covered that the tracts generally described as “‘ continents” on Mars 
were traversed by long, dark “canals,” as he called them. They 
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must have been each at least sixty miles wide, and in some cases 
they were thousands of miles in length. Notwithstanding the 
dimensions to which these figures correspond, the detection of the 
Martian canals indicates one of the utmost refinements of astronomical 
observation. The fact that they are so difficult to see may be taken 
as an illustration of what I have already said as to the hopelessness 
of discerning any object on this planet unless it be of colossal 
dimensions. 

It is impossible to doubt that considerable changes must be in pro- 
gress on the surface of Mars. It is true that, viewed from the 
distance at which we are placed, the extent of the changes, though 
intrinsically vast, seem relatively insignificant. There is, however, 
too much testimony as to the changes to allow of hesitation. As an 
illustration of what is meant we may refer to the subsequent obser- 
vations of the canals made by Schiaparelli, their discoverer. During 
the opposition of 1881 and 1882, he again recognised the presence 
of these curious objects, but it would seem that a very extraordinary 
transformation had taken place in some of them. They had become 
doubled. In certain cases a pair of canals could be detected, sepa- 
rated by an interval of two hundred miles or more, and running 
parallel to each other throughout their whole length. Again, in the 
opposition of 1888, other astronomers, notably Dr. Terby and 
Monsieur Perrotin, have also made observations confirming the 
remarkable phenomenon of the duplicity in the canals. Professor 
Schiaparelli has, on the same occasion, confirmed his previous obser- 
vations, and, notwithstanding that the opposition of 1888 was not 
really an advantageous one, yet under exceptionally favourable cir- 
cumstances, he declares that he saw the hemisphere of Mars so 
exquisitely delineated that the canals had all the distinctness of an 
engraving on steel, with the magical beauty of a coloured painting. 

Speculations have naturally been made as to the explanation of 
these wonderful canals. It has been suggested that they may in- 
deed be rivers; but it hardly seems likely that the drainage of 
continents on so small a globe as Mars would require an elaborate 
system of rivers each sixty miles wide and thousands of miles in 
length. There is, however, a more fatal objection to the river 
theory, in the fact that the marks we are trying to interpret some- 
times cross a Martian continent from ocean to ocean, while on other 
occasions they seem to intersect each other. Such phenomena are, 
of course, well-nigh impossible if these so-called canals were in any 
respect analogous to the rivers which we know on our own globe. 
It can, however, hardly be doubted that if we assume the dark 
regions to be oceans the canals do really represent some extension of 
the waters of these oceans into the continental masses. Other facts 
which are known about the planet suggest that what seem to be 
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vast inundations of its continents must occasionally take place. Nor 
‘is it surprising that such vicissitudes should occur on a globe cir- 
‘cumstanced like Mars. Here again it is well to remember the small 
size of the planet, from which we may infer that it has progressed 
through its physical evolution at a rate more rapid than would be 
possible with a larger globe like the earth. The sea is constantly 
wearing down the land, but by upheavals arising from the intensely 
heated condition of the interior of our globethe land is stillabletomain- | 
tain itself above the water. It can, however, hardly be doubted, thatif | 
our earth had so far cooled that the upheavals had either ceased or were * 
greatly reduced, the water would greatly encroach on the land. On 
-a small globe like Mars the cooling of the interior has so far advanced 
that, in all probability, the internal heat is no longer an effective 
agent for indirectly resisting the advance of the water, and, con- 
sequently, the observed submergence is quite to be expected. 
That there may be types of life of some kind or other on Mars is, ?} 
I should think, very likely. Two of the elements, carbon and 
hydrogen, which are most intimately associated with the phenomena 
of life here, appear to be among the most widely distributed elements 
throughout the universe, and their presence on Mars is in the highest 
degree probable. But what form the progress of evolution may 
have taken on such a globe as Mars, it seems totally impossible to 
conjecture. It has been sometimes thought that the ruddy colour of 
the planet may be due to vegetation of some peculiar hue, and there 
is certainly no impossibility in the conception that vast forests of 
some such trees as copper-beeches might impart to continental 
masses hues not unlike those which come from Mars. Speculations 
have also been made as to the possibility of there being intelligent 
inhabitants on this planet, and I do not see how anyone can deny the } 
possibility at all events of such a notion. I would suggest, however, 
that as our earth has only been tenanted by intelligent beings for an 
extremely brief part of its entire history, say, for example, for about 
one-thousandth part of the entire number of years during which our | 
globe has had an independent existence, so we may fairly conjecture | 
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that the occupancy of any other world by intelligent beings might 
be only a very minute fraction in the span of the planet’s history. 
It would, therefore, be highly improbable, to say the least of it, that 
in two worlds so profoundly different in many respects as are this 
earth and Mars, the periods of occupancy by intelligent beings should 
happen to be contemporaneous. I should therefore judge that, 
though there may once have been, or though there may yet be, 
intelligent life on Mars, the laws of probability would seem against | 
the supposition that there is such life there at this moment. 
We have also heard surmises as to the possibility of the communi- | 
cation of inter-planetary signals between the earth and Mars, but the 
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suggestion is a preposterous one. Seeing that a canal, sixty miles 
wide and a thousand miles long, is an object only to be discerned on 
exceptional occasions, and under most favourable circumstances, 
what possibility would there be that, even if there were inhabitants 
on Mars who desired to signal to this earth, they could ever succeed 
in doing so. We are accustomed to see ships signalling by flags, 
but what would have to be the size of the flags by which the earth 
could signal to Mars, or Mars signal to the earth. To be effective 
for such purpose each of the flags should be, at least, as big as 
Ireland. It is true, no doubt, that small planets would be fitted for 
the residence of large beings, and large planets would be proper for 
small beings. The Lilliputians might be sought for on a globe like 
Jupiter, and the Brobdingnagians on a globe like Mars, and not vive 


“versd as might be hastily supposed. But no Brobdingnagian’s arms 


would be mighty enough to wave the flag on Mars which we should 


‘be able to see here. No building that we could raise, even were it a 


hundred times more massive than the Great Pyramid, would be dis- 
cernible by the Martian astronomer, even had he the keenest eyes 
and the most potent telescopes of which our experience has given us 
any conception. 

Roserr 8. Batt. 








CHOLERA AND CLEANLINESS IN RUSSIA. 


“ Your roof leaks, I hear?” one Russian gentleman sympathetically 
inquired of another, some time ago. 

“Tt does, the d—d thing; leaks abominably.” 

“Why not have it repaired ? ” 

“ Repaired! Why, how the deuce can I get it repaired in these 
torrents of rain ?” 

“Oh, I did not mean while it was raining; but in fine weather, 
you know.” 

“Why, that’s just the point, man ; in fine weather it’s all right— 
gives me no trouble whatever.” 

This anecdote, lately retold by a Russian semi-official organ, 
admirably brings out the two extremes of alternating listlessness 
and repining with which the approach of the cholera was viewed by 
most thinking Russians, from the mooshiks, who dimly feel that the 
laws of God duly countersigned by the police shape their destiny, 
rough-hew them how they will, to the ministers who distinctly fore- 
see national calamities but piously leave to Providence the arduous 
task of warding them off. It was thus that the famine was foretold 
with historic accuracy and received with blank astonishment, and 
that the numerous warnings given by the cholera were scrupulously 
recorded and as scornfully rejected as were those of Noah to his 
neighbours in the days when the ark was building. And yet it 
would be unjust, while exonerating the people, to blame severely 
their rulers for not undertaking a task which would have given 
pause to a thaumaturgus ; for nothing less than the gift of working 
miracles would have enabled them to bring about that general state 
of cleanliness in which cholera ceases to be formidable. The Russian 
people are as pliant and malleable as the purest gold, or, to use their 
own picturesque expression, may be twisted into a ram’s-horn by the 
meanest of their masters. But even to this capacity there are cer- 
tain well-defined limits. A raw peasant can, at a pinch, be suddenly 
changed into a brave soldier, a skilful mechanic, a pious priest, or a 
desperate conspirator, but he cannot, without a miracle—which reli- 
gion occasionally performs—be metamorphosed into a clean, tidy 
citizen.’ 

Cleanliness, like the pursuit of virtue, or a liking for caviar, is an 
acquired taste whenever peculiar climatic conditions have not ren- 

(1) The relative cleanliness of the members of the Stundist sect and the followers of 


Colonel Paschkoff is proverbial ; and, strange to say, all Russians who join these per- 
suasions soon become models of cleanliness to their Orthodox compatriots. 
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dered it an absolute necessity. But the Russian’s inveterate repug- 
nance to it seems to have become a condition of his very being—a 
sort of counterpart in his physiological apparatus to space and time 
in the intellectual mechanism of all humanity. Not only does the 
average Russian endorse Lord Palmerston’s view that dirt is beau- 
tiful in its proper place, but, going much further, he holds that its 
| proper place is wherever it happens to be found, while he frowns 
! upon cleanliness as a sort of moral delinquency, freedom from which 
is to be cultivated as a virtue and enjoyed as a pleasure. Like 
Eliphaz the Temanite, he cries out in the fulness of his heart : 
“ What is man that he should be clean ? ” 

' “ The loss of wealth is loss of dirt,” sang the old English bard, at 
a time when the close relation between cleanliness and godliness was 
less clearly discerned than at present. ‘The loss of dirt is loss of 
wealth” seems to be the motto of the Russian people, writ large in 
their habits and frankly proclaimed in their proverbs. ‘The snow, 
though white,” says a common Russian adage, “is not toothsome ; 
but the poppy, though black, is the food of Boyars.” “The wolf 
and the bear,” says another proverb, ‘are healthy, and yet they 
never wash.” 

The love of the people for their hot bath—a sort of national insti- 
tution—seems to rebut this assertion. In no part of Europe are 
public baths so common or so accessible to the lower order as in 
Russia, and probably no other people makes so frequent use of them. 
But the contradiction is only apparent. The attraction of the bath, 
which is in very many cases a gigantic nest of loathsome disease- 
germs, an abomination in the sight of angels and of men, consists 
| not in the subordinate soap and water, but in the hot vapour beloved 
j by the Russian alike in his hovel, his church, and his bath, in which 
he generally steams himself until his skin resembles the jelly called 
kisell, and occasionally till he faints. Nvr is it unusual for people 
who regularly patronise these steam-chambers to dispense entirely 
with the services of the washer-woman, allowing the articles she 
may have cleansed and renovated to moulder in dust away.' 

} The Russian loves uncleanliness for its simplicity and also for the 
feeling of unfettered homeliness it confers. ‘‘ Our affection for dirt,” 
says one of the most celebrated journalists of the day, “is a Pan- 
Russian trait.’”’* ‘So thoroughly accustomed are we to filth,” 
| exclaims the most respectable journal in Russia, “ that many people 
| go so far as to doubt whether any useful end could be furthered by 
} annihilating it.” ° 

This view, like most popular notions on such subjects as fall within 
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(1) Cf. Novoye Vremya, 18th February, 1892. 

| (2) Nemirovitch Dantschenko ; cf. Odessa Novosti, 14th September, 1888. 
(3) Week, July 10th, 1892. 
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the mental range of the crowd, has been enshrined in the tenets of 
the various native sects with which Byzantine Orthodoxy is honey- 
combed. The latest prophet arisen in the land, Count Leff Tolstoi, 
is at one with the earliest in his endeavours to raise uncleanliness to 
the rank of a sacramental rite by conferring upon it the approval of 
philosophy and the sanction of religion.’ His disciples, less reserved 
than their master in their advocacy of his doctrine, and much more 
thorough in reducing it to practice, are occasionally called upon to 
suffer for their conviction. One of the most estimable of them all, 
after having been repeatedly warned in vain, was recently dismissed 
from his situation in a first-class shop in St. Petersburg for literally 
poisoning the atmosphere and driving away customers and colleagues 
in consequence of his studied violation of those elementary canons of 
personal hygiene which even four-footed animals may be trusted to 
observe. Influential friends had much difficulty in getting the 
severe but righteous sentence rescinded, and still greater difficulty 
in shaking the resolution of this Russian Joseph Labre and induc- 
ing him to sacrifice the dictates of a curiously warped conscience to 
the health of his fellows, the interests of his employers, and the 
welfare of his own family. 

It is only just to remark that these and kindred unesthetic prac- 
tices owe but their sacramental character, not their origin, to reli- 
gious prescriptions like those of Count Leff Tolstoi. Every hamlet, 
village, town and city, every hut, house and palace bears profound 
traces of this national characteristic. Even in St. Petersburg the 
inhabitants of the enormous buildings which harbour more inmates 
than many an European village, live as if their first duty in life 
were to propagate disease-germs as the insects propagate the pollen 
of flowers. Describing a typical inmate of one of these typical 
houses (the house of Prince Vyazemsky, near the Haymarket), a 
man who has laid by a very fair provision against the rainy day, 
the Novoye Vremya casually remarks :—‘ He never has his linen 
washed. Whenever he puts on a shirt, he puts it on for good, and 
wears it till it drops in shreds off his back.” ? 

Much has been hoped from the outbreak of the cholera; and if 
lethargy were the cause of the evil, the remedy might be trusted to 
prove as efficacious as it would be cheap. But as we have seen 
there are more potent factors at work than mere torpor; besides 
which the lower orders lack the education necessary to enable them 
to grasp the relation between filth and infection, cholera and foul 
water. Infection and contagion are unmeaning phrases to the people 
whom Mr. Stead is pleased to look upon as idyllic “brown sheep,” 
blissfully grazing on the pastures of the shepherd-Tzar, and who now 


(1) Cf. his article in the New Review, July, 1892. 
(2) Novoye Vremya, 9th July, 1892. 
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explain the outbreak of the cholera as the result of the diabolical 
machinations of English enemies, who, under pretence of distributing 
alms to the hungry peasantry, visited the famine districts last year 
and bribed mercenary Russian physicians to work the unholy spell. 
Relations, friends, and even perfect strangers will drink together out 
of the same vessels with and kiss the lips of those whom they see 
to be suffering from most loathsome diseases, without manifesting 
repugnance at the sight or entertaining fear for the consequences. 
And, apart from the question of squeamishness, this is perfectly in- 
telligible, seeing that disease and death, in the theological system of 
the Russian people, are positive entities created by God and let 
loose by Himself, by evil-minded men or by the devil, in the same 
way as the lethal shafts of Apollo were aimed at the offending 
Greeks. The mooshik is as incapable of comprehending the nexus 
between dirt and disease as of discerning the causal relation between 
tides and the moon. That the Creator of the universe, when minded 
to send the cholera to chasten His people, should allow His inscrutable 
plans to be thwarted by dint of mere mopping and scrubbing of 
houses and streets, which are no filthier than ever they were before, 
seems to them an impious thought; its expression in words rank 
blasphemy. The prayers of priests and the counter spells of country 
lasses ploughing the village in the dead of the night, are the legiti- 
mate means of moving heaven and restraining hell; and the failure 
of these is a sure sign that further attempts in this directions would 
be tantamount to flying in the face of Providence. 

Another difficulty in the way of sanitation is the cost. In the 
present position of affairs in Russia money, though somewhat less 
scarce than wholesome air and innocuous water, is infinitely more 
prized than either. It has been calculated by qualified experts that 
the sanitation of peasants’ huts—which after all is but the first and 
least important step towards improvement—cannot possibly be 
effected fer less than seven roubles (about 15s.) each, a sum which 
no sane mooshik would dream of parting with for the sake of lessening 
a danger which he deems imaginary. The sanitation of towns, 
cities, and rivers, would involve an outlay exceeding that caused by 
the famine; and a year after its completion the work would be as 
thoroughly undone as Penelope’s web was wont to be in the early 
hours of the morning. 

But far more decisive than all other difficulties is the vastness of 
the undertaking combined with the incapacity of those who, under 
the present system of political elimination, are alone qualified to 
execute it. Were each sanitary commission a Hercules disposing of 
an Alpheus and a Peneus, none of the present generation would live 
to see the work accomplished. The stables of Augeas were neglected 
for only thirty years; whereas the towns, cities, and rivers of Russia 
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have not been cleansed since the Scythians and the Turanrians ran 
wild throughout the country. There is no periodical casting of the 
slough in Russia, such as is practised in all other lands, not excepting 
the settlements of comparative barbarians. 

Not only is the sanitary state of the people and their surroundings 
disgusting, but the most cautious handling of the subject has a 
strong tendency to become equally so. To take the question of food 
and drink, for instance, it is as much as one can do to keep the 
subject within the broadest limits of the proprieties of language. 
The startling facts brought to light by the famine are still in the 
recollection of every reader, some of whom have not yet ceased to 
wonder how a Russian peasant can vie in omnivorousness with the 
ostrich, the shark, the shipwrecked mariner, and go on living and 
labouring as before. Any foreign visitor to the two capitals, who 
strolls down the “ Glutton’s Row,” glances at the sickening objects 
laid on the filthy tables standing under wooden sheds, all which 
an energetic sanitary officer or fire from heaven or from hell should 
speedily destroy, and notes with what ravenous appetites this loath- 
some food is devoured by men and women, boys and girls, will have 
considerably increased the army of hideous visions which, in 
moments of despondency, rise up to people “ tragical shadow’s realm 
of sound and sight” and make one long to flit into some less 
wretched world than ours. 

But it must not be supposed that the classes which are out of the 
reach of want are therefore exempt from the disease and suffering 
that result from unhealthy food and drink. The most gifted among 
contemporary Russian journalists has not shrunk from the unsavoury 
task of describing the chambers of horrors known as “ first-class ” 
bakeries, confectionaries, and butchers’ shops, in language which 
would affect the sensitive English reader almost to the same extent 
as a close acquaintance with the horrible realities themselves. The 
following extract from the article of this competent authority, 
though considerably pruned, is probably as much as will bear trans- 
lation. Describing the exquisite jams prepared by some of the most 
renowned confectioners of Russia, whom he mentions by name, he 
says :— 


‘* Almost everywhere the berries containing little stones are prepared for the i 
confectioners and freed from their stones, not by means of a mechanical 


apparatus, but by the application of human lips. Poor women suck them out 
from currants, barberries, gooseberries, &c.” 


Passing to the subject of the national drink, called guass, » 


beverage brewed from rye bread and other ingredients, the writer 
continues :— 


‘These quass establishments are positive cloacas. In the streets of Moscow, 


especially where large numbers of workmen are gathered together, you always | 
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see a crowd of little street Arabs carrying large glass jugs full of a muddy, 
sourish liquid, which they offer to the passers-by under the names of ‘ currant 
quass,’ ‘ raspberry quass,’ ‘ lemonade,’ ‘ sweet sugary quass.’ On sultry days, 
after a procession or some other religious or social rejoicings, enormous 
quantities of thess drinks are consumed, and the street boys, whenever their 
jugs are empty, rush off and replenish them so soon, so surprisingly soon, that 
they seem to fabricate the quass while they run.” 


On the 15th June N. Nemirovitch-Dantschenko discovered how 
this feat is accomplished :— 


‘Three little boys were standing on the wooden platform on the banks of 
the river Moskva, where foul clothes are rinsed and washed ; beside them stood 
their empty jars. One of tho boys took from his bosom a couple of lemons, cut 
off some slices, and dropped them into the jar ; the remaining slices he squeezed 
then and there with his dirty hands, sprinkled powdered sugar over them, 
poured in some of the yellowish fluid from the river, shook up the whole, and 
forthwith began to shout, ‘ Lemonade! lemonade!’ with all his might and 
main in the centre of a crowd which swallowed his preparation in the twinkling 
ofan eye. The method followed by another boy was more complicated—his 
speciality being ‘raspberry quass’—which, as I noticed, requires straining. 
The ingenious youth, however, was equal to the occasion. Throwing off one 
of his boots, he drew a jute bag from his bosom, and poured about one pound 
weight of raspberries out of it into the boot. The next moment his foot was 
inside of the discarded boot, once more pounding those raspberries to a pulp; 
for which purpose he leaped, bounded, and danced about like a madman. ... 
In justice to the lad, however, I ought to say that, bearing in mind the exi- 
gencies of cleanliness, he first rinsed his leg in the yellowish liquid of the stream. 
Having pounded the berries to his heart’s content, he thinned the juice with 
water taken from the same spot, and then, having covered the orifice of the 
glass jar with a piece of coarse muslin, he strained through that the entire 
contents of the boot. And ‘raspberry quass’ was ready forthwith.” ! 


Doubtless, no person, however badly he wants to drink, is obliged 
to slake his thirst with quass, while water can be had for the asking. 
Unfortunately, the water is not a whit better than its substitutes, so 
that it is a case of jumping off the gridiron into the fire. No city, 
no town, no village, no hamlet in Russia can be truly said to possess 
drinking water pure enough to satisfy the requirements of the most 
tolerant sanitary officer of western Europe. This statement is based 
upon the articles, reports, and digests of physicians, journalists, 
clergymen, and statisticians which now lie before me in scores. 
Speaking of the city of Rovno, at a time when preparations for the 
cholera had produced all the improvement in its condition which 
fear and zeal could effect, the organs of the press say: “The city 
literally floats in filth. All the streets except two, which are paved, 
are so flooded with dirt that it is impossible to pass through them. 
The people, when they make purchases of fuel, for instance, are 
always charged an extra sum for getting it towed safely through 
this ordure, which oozes into the river, the water of which is drunk 


(1) Cf. Odessa Novosts, 14th September, 1883. 
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by nearly all of the inhabitants.”* “Every yard of every house,” 
runs the report on the city of Yekaterinoslay, “is neither more nor 
less than a pestilential cloaca, poisoning the air around. In the 
centre of the city the greater number of wells contain foul water of = | 
a green colour and horrible taste. This water is injurious to health, 
not only when used for drinking, but even when employed for house- 
hold purposes.”” In Baku, where the cholera found a most favour- 
able soil, the water was, at least, as foul as elsewhere, if we can 
trust the statements of the semi-official journal, which tells its 
readers that “in many yards stand artificial ponds filled with 
water carried thither in jars. In this water the inhabitants are 
wont to perform their daily ablutions, bathing every day. They also 
use it to wash their fruits, their commodities, and their persons, 





besides which they drink it”* 
“In the city of Voronesh the water-pipes have never once been [ 
cleansed since they were first laid down”;* “in Simbirsk the in- | 


habitants are forced to drink polluted water ”’;° while the people of 


Bogorodskoie have not even filthy pipes to convey the beverage that 
contains their daily rations of disease-germs; “they have to content | 
themselves with the water of the ponds,” and “ in these same ponds : 
hides are constantly washed and soaked.”® It would be a matter of 

surprise were the sanitary condition of provincial cities less unsatis- 
factory, seeing that the inhabitants of the two capitals suffer with- 
out complaint from a state of things against which the Mucelasse 
Indians would have risen up in rebellion. Of the river Okhta, 
which, in conjunction with the Neva, waters the “Northern Pal- 
myra,” we read: “The odour it emits is so suffocating that the 
dwellers on the banks of the Neva, below the Okhta, dare not 
approach it to rinse their vessels. The mouth of the Fontanka— # 
another river which flows between two rows of palaces—receives the 

contributory impurities of several large hospitals, and has a current 

the consistency of which is equal to that of chocolate” ;’ and the 

Town Council of the city lately insisted on supplying the inhabitants | 
with water drawn from this particular spot. It would almost seem 





(1) Kievlanin, 29th November, 1889. Novoye Vremya, 3rd December, 1889. 

(2) Odessa Listok, 7th July, 1892. Novoye Vremya, 10th July, 1892. 

(3) Novoye Vremya, 8th July, 1892. 

(4) Medical News, 1890, NN. 7 & 8. Of. also Novoye Vremya, 13th May, 1890. 

(5) Cf. New Russian Telegraph, July, 1892. Novoye Vremya, 5th July, 1892. 

(6) Novoye Vremya, 29th March, 1890. 

(7) Week, 26th June, 1892. 

(8) Idid. Cf. also the scientific treatise by Dr. Kolokoloff on the water of St. Peters- 
burg, from which it appears that all the rivers of that capital are impregnated with 
impurities, compared to which honest poison would be nectar. Thus the Fontanka has 
three hundred openings, through which it admits the impurities of the city ; the Moika 
possesses two hundred, the Katerinovka two hundred and ten, and the Neva one at 
intervals of seventy-five or ninety feet. What this means may be gathered from the 
fact that the first of these rivers receives daily one seventh of its own bulk in impurities ! 
For the state of Moscow cf. Novoye Vremya, 29th October, &c. 
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better “to suck the damps for drink” than to poison oneself in- 
gloriously at these loathsome cesspools. The dwellings of the people 
are of a piece with their food and water, and have often been 
described as mere dustbins, in which the least disgusting thing is 
the dust. ‘The mooshik,” we learn from a medical journal, “lives 
in narrow hovels, the air of which is unwholesome to a degree. In 
winter he keeps his calves, his hens, and his other fowls in the room 
in which he lives with his family.” * 

Such are the pens in which the happy “brown sheep” of the 
country districts while away their lives, presumably eaten up with 
zeal for their shepherd. In the two gorgeous capitals the conditions 
of life are naturally very different; the extent to which they may be 
said to be better, will depend upon the taste rather than the judg- 
ment of the reader. ‘In every house in St. Petersburg,” says the 
Graschdanin, “not excluding the most magnificent, there are peren- 
nial sources of infection, perpetual cloacas, called the concierge’s 
quarters, where even the tenant who pays £560 a year for his flat, is 
well aware that under his marble staircase a whole human family is 
hidden away in one room, in which the mother does the cooking 
at the moment that the children are using the place as . . .”? 
In a large palatial tenement house of St. Petersburg we read of forty- 
six men, women, and children huddled together in two little rooms. 
“The noisome smell at night would take away your breath. The 
atmosphere is positively unendurable to any but those who have 
grown gradually accustomed to it, and whose lungs are become 
coarse and hardened. Ordinary people coming into the room could 
not “breathe it for long.”® I can myself bear witness that the 
atmosphere of these kennels emits the rankest compound of villanous 
smell that ever offended nostril. 

Bad though this undoubtedly is, it is not by: any means the 
worst, nor is the worst of a nature to be described in detail. Many 
of even these people are perceptibly better off than their fellows. 
There are thousands and thousands of hardworking men condemned 
to live with their families in boxes that might be aptly termed 
coffins. Ata meeting of the Russian Medical Society last summer, 
Professor Kovalevsky read a report on the dwellings of these 
wretches which should have endowed the very stones with voices to 
accuse the gentle Shepherd of Gatchino of neglecting his uncom- 
plaining sheep. He asserted, among other things, and quoted official 
documents to bear out the statement, that in Warsaw alone there 
are more than fourteen thousand dvorniks, whose lodgings are so 


(1) Messenger of Legal Medicine and Publie Hygiene, T. II., Sect. IV. 
(2) Graschdanin, 24th July, 1892. 

(3) Novoye Vremya, 24th June, 1892. 

(4) Ibid., 22nd November, 1891. 
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small that they allow only 2 by 8 square metres of space for one 
adult and one child. In other words, that these human beings have 
less space to breathe in than the dead in their graves have to crumble 
away in. Corpses, even in Russia, receive 4 square metres, whereas 
these living, labouring men are allowed but 2 by 8.' Sometimes the 
distance from the ceiling to the floor in these coffins is barely three 
feet ; and the concierge, his wife and his family have to crawl on all 
fours in order to get to the rags which form their couch, and breathe 


the sulphurated hydrogen which usurps the place of wholesome 
air.”’? 

Inns and public houses which in other countries tend to become 
palaces of pleasure or sin, have in Russia little to allure even the 


nomadic citizen from his kennel or his virtue. 


“The interior of these establishments,” says the semi-official journal, 
“‘displays an inexhaustible store of disgusting foulness, eloquent signs and 
specimens of which cover the walls, the windows, the tables, the floors, and the 
kitchen. The whole place is permeated with abominable smells and venomous 
exhalations ruinous to health. At first the atmosphere stupefies the visitor, 
then produces giddiness and sickness. The unpaved yards of these establish- 
ments are mere cloacas abounding in miasms in the thick of which waggon- 
loads of fish, game, and vessels containing fresh milk are left standing for con- 
siderable periods. The provisions thus conveyed in filthy vehicles and impreg- 
nated with this mephitic atmosphere cannot but sow disease-germs broad- 
cast among the population. Iftoall this we add the utter absence of those 
elementary sanitary conveniences with which all human habitations ought to 
be supplied, or, what is much worse than their absence, the existence of sub- 
stitutes into which it is impossible to enter, and in the vicinity of which it is 
dangerous to pass, we shall be better qualified to form an idea of what those 
nurseries of disease termed inns and public-houses are like.” * 


The hygienic condition of yards, streets and public places is on a 
level with that of private dwellings, and the excreted refuse of 
houses which in European towns is made to disappear as rapidly, 
opportunely and mysteriously as a suspected subject of the Tsar’s, is 
left as inviolate as if it were a sacrifice to the unclean gods, 


«‘ Even in our two capitals the method of removing refuse and impurities is 
so antediluvian that it would be an abuse of terms to allude to it as sanitation. 
In the most favourable cases the ‘system’ consists in digging a big hole in 
the yard of every house, and throwing into it all the garbage, offal, &c., and 
leaving it undisturbed for months, and for longer terms than months, until at 
last it is carted off in boxes and barrels to some place outside the city. It is 
easy to imagine to what extent the soil is permeated with filth, and the atmo- 
sphere vitiated with miasms, and in what an Eldorado the microbes of infec- 
tious diseases revel. And it must be noted that even this ‘ system,’ defective 
as it is, is followed only in favourable cases, i.e. when private houses are pro- 
vided with closets. As to the ‘system’ pursued when there are no water pipes 
and water is dear—it is better not to speak of it. It is a horror.” * 


(1) Warsaw Journal, 19th November, 1891. Novoye Vremya, 22nd November, 1891. 
(2) Russian Life, 24th July, 1892. 

(8) Cf. Graschdanin, 18th January, 1892. 

(4) Week, 11th May, 1890. 
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The plain truth is that, from a hygienic point of view, there is not 
a sound spot intheempire; food, water, air, clothing, houses, streets, 
are all contaminated to such a degree that, asa Russian newspaper 
lately remarked, a century of effort would not suffice to bring about 
a perceptible improvement. 


“The cities and towns of Russia are positively condemned to wallow in 
eternal filth.” ! ‘The citizen of Saratoff (who is no worse off than the citizen 
of any other city) is troubled by the thought that his shirt is washed in the 
Volga in the very spot where a filthy, foul-smelling evergreen stream of ooze, 
direct from the pipes of the Alexander Hospital, mingles with its waters, bear- 
ing myriads of germs of dire disease and death; in his first glass of tea his 
nose is assailed by the odours of the putrid bog which also supplies the apothe- 
cary with his aqua distillata ; whenever he ventures into the streets, he has to 
protect his lungs from the lethal quartz dust which rises up in clouds and from 
the bacteries and microbes which ascend in legions from the yards and pits 
in which rotteuness and decomposition are sempiternal. And what shall we 
say of the odours—those murderous smells that bring disease in their train 
and engender an ineffuble loathing for the hole known as Saratoff?” * 

All the year round the historic city of Uman 
“suffers from a horrible stench and clouds of dust; garbage and offal are 
flung into the streets where impurities accumulate till walking and driving 
are become impossibilities. Virulent diseases rage all the year round unin- 
terruptedly, and in spring and autumn there is not a dwelling which is not a 
house of sickness. The population is thinned by typhus in all its customary 
forms ; besides which it occasionally breaks out with strange complications 
that baffle the skill of the physicians.” * 

In Staraia Russ, Kiriloff, Tsherepovets, &c., &c., “cesspools are 
constructed under the floors of the houses’’;* in Samara “the river 
banks consist of solid filth sprinkled over on the top with sand” ;° 
“the streets of Irkutsk are made pestilential by the putrid carcases 
of dogs and cats lying half buried in mounds of ordure”;°® “the 
city of Veronesh is saturated with filth, the excreted impurities of 
the barracks oozing into the river, on the surface of which dead dogs 
are occasionally seen floating about” ;* in Elizabethpol “the carcases 
of dogs and cats lie, undisturbed, on the streets in considerable num- 
bers.”® In the most widely-circulated newspaper of Kharkoff—a 

J pay 
eity of over 200,000 inhabitants—we read among the advertisements: 
“House for sale: exclusively owing to the circumstance that nearly 
all the neighbouring house proprietors continually throw foul water 
and every species of filth into the streets. Address :-—Pesski, Ivan- 
ovsky Street, No, 25.” ° 
(1) Russian Life, 23rd July, 1892. 
(2) Saratof’ Diary, 3rd May, 1890. 
(3) Week, 18th June, 1892. 
(4) Novoye Vremya, 29th March, 1890. 
(5) Ibidem. 
(6) Novoye Vremya, 3rd February, 1892. 
(7) Medical News, NN.7 & 8. 
(8) Nivoye Vremya, 3rd July, 1892. 
(9) Yocshny Kra, May, 1892. Nevoye Vremya, 11th May, 1892. 
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Statistical figures declare that disease decidedly increases in viru- 
lency in Russia, that the death-rate is enormous, and that the process 
of degeneration is in full swing. Diphtheria, for instance, has 
developed a degree of malignancy absolutely unknown outside of 
Russia, while it has spread so far and wide throughout the empire 
that it has acquired all the characteristics of a national epidemic. In 
1877 diphtheria occurred only in fifteen Governments; at present it 
rages throughout the length and breadth of the empire, leaving 
populous villages without a single child; and ‘‘ in 1888 the propor- 
tion of deaths from this disease to the number of persons attacked, 
was greater than that of the most malignant cholera known in Russia.” 
Scarlet fever is undergoing the same process of intensification and 
propagation. In 1879 the number of cases was 2°8 per 10,000 
of the population. In 1888 it had increased to 10-4. ‘‘The recorded 
cases of itch numbered in 1881 only 89,801; in 1886 there were 
607,832 cases under treatment, which after all is but a fraction of 
the total number of persons afflicted with this ailment.’ 

In healthy countries the death-rate varies from 17 to 19 per 1,000 
annually. In Russia it is 36 for the empire at large, while many 
districts lose from 40 to 50 persons in the 1,000.2 In Batoum, 
Soukhoum, &c., the death-rate has for years past exceeded the birth- 
rate. “And among those who survive one meets with numerous 
children deformed and disfigured by disease. . . . The very cattle 
sicken and die.”* The university city of Kazan has never yet been 
known to have a birth-rate exceeding the annual drain on the living. 
Professor Dochmann, who has thoroughly investigated the figures for 
this century, is our authority. ‘‘ Kazan,” he declares, “is a vast 
churchyard in which the places vacated by those who disappear in 
the graves are filled by new-comers from the villages around.’® Of 
Nischny Novgorod the same eloquent story is told. The annual 
mortality for the entire Government is 44 per 1,000, while the large 
birth-rate of the city is considerably less than the death-rate, the 
figures being respectively 1,900 and 2,200.° 

The progress of degeneration is a fact, unfortunately, as little open 
to doubt. The press and the authorities complain bitterly year after 
year of the increasing difficulty of finding young men fit to serve in 
the army—and this in an empire of, say 120 millions, in which 
military service is obligatory. And yet the qualifications are 
extremely moderate. The official report on last year’s enrolment 
reveals the significant fact that there was a positive deficiency of 
recruits in spite of the circumstance that the War Minister was able 


(1) Graschdanin, 26th May, 1889. (2) Lbidem. 
(3) Novoye Vremya, 8th April, 1890. 

(4) Crimean Messenger, Novoye Vremya, &c. 

(5) Novoye Vremya, 20th January, 1892. 

(6) Kazan Listok and Odessa Novosti, &c. 
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to make his selection from four times the number of men required. 
874,101 males, turned twenty, were called up, and duly appeared, 
when it was found that among them all there were not 260,000 men 
fit for service. The Government had, therefore, to content itself 
with 258,763." 

There is not a Russian city which has not several thoroughfares 
which are literally and absolutely impassable for ordinary vehicles 
and highly dangerous to ordinary foot-passengers, owing to the 
Serbonian mud-bogs they enclose ; the only difference between them 
lies in the number. In some cities it is a considerable minority; in 
others an imposing majority, which are thus more effectually closed to 
man and beast than were certain streets of London to Dick Swiveller. 
Thus the inhabitants of the city of Teem complain bitterly but fruit- 
lessly : ‘‘ On all sides we are cut off from the villages by dirt; we 
are literally drowning in filth.” ? 

In Baku, when cholera was seriously feared in 1889-1890, a 
sanitary commission was appointed which went to work with the 
result that a year later a fine healthy dog was miserably drowned 
in one of the most frequented streets.’ Kharkoff is an infinitely 
finer city than Baku; its fairs are second only to those of Nischny 
Novgorod ; it is the seat of a university, a veterinary institute, and 
a polytechnicum; but in spite of all this its streets are scarcely 
better than those of Virginia before the Civil War. During a visit 
I paid to that city in 1885, a charming little girl while crossing the 
thoroughfare called Shandarmskaia Ploshtshad was drowned. The 
nearest city to Kharkoff is Kursk, the capital of the Government 
of the same name and once famed in story. So deep and dangerons 
is the mud in this city that the droshky drivers—a fearless race of 
men—drew up a joint petition to the town council, imploring to be 
dispensed from the perilous duty of driving people about the streets 
in wet weather. In Bratslau, the watchman never ventures to move 
out of his place during the night, but remains cooped up in his little 
sentry box lest, if he stepped out, he should sink in unsounded 
depths of mire.” The streets of the city of Samara are, like the 
Vale of Giddim, full of slime pits, and on many of the thorough- 
fares the filth and odour reach up as high as the naves of the 
droshky wheels; in some streets much higher still, but through 
these no vehicle ever attempts to pass.° 

I should be very sorry to generalise on the strength of a few inci- 
dents; and it is impossible for me to turn a review article into an 

(1) Day, 1892, N. 1388. Moscow Gazette, 16th March, 1892. 

(2) Kursky Listok, 29th November, 1889. Novoye Vremya, 3rd December, 1889. 

(3) Novosti, 30th January, 1890. 

(4) Graschdanin, 23rd September, 1889. 


(5) Novoye Vremya, 7th August, 1890. 
(6) Graschdanin, 16th August, 1889. 
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endless list of deaths from drowning in the streets of Russian cities. 
For the sake of English Russophiles, however, whose desire for proofs in 
matters of this kind is insatiable, I will give one or two more instances 
of a state of things which I am tempted to call disgraceful. The 
next town is that of Nevinnomysskaia (Cuban Distr.), and the occur- 
rence is narrated in the words of the semi-official journal :— 


“Tt is but a short time since the death of the military secretary (Nedo- 
pekin) was recorded, who was drowned in the dirt of one of the streets here. 
The same thing has almost repeated itself now in the same place. On the 22nd 
April, the second day in Easter week, Private Yussupoff had a very narrow 
escape from drowning in the street. The news of the accident spread all over 
the place, and produced a very painful impression on all the inhabitants, 
this being the second case of the kind. Private Yussupoff was walking along 
the street towards the yard of the 4th Company's barracks when his foot 
slipped, and he fell into the deep and sticky filth from which he was unable to 
extricate himself. Fortunately for him some military doctors happened to be 
standing on the opposite side of the street, on their return from a visit to some 
friends. Noticing the black mass floundering helplessly aboat in the mud, 
they rushed to his assistance at once. With the help of some soldiers who 
came up at the same time from the barracks, Yussupoff was drawn out, but 
without any signs of life, and completely covered with the stinking mud. 
Medical assistance was rendered on the spot, but at first proved unavailing. 
The unfortunate man was then taken to the hospital on a stretcher, where 
further efforts were made to restore him to life, which after a time were suc- 
cessful. Had medical aid come one minute later, there is no doubt that Yus- 
supoff would have forfeited his life. Cases of officers and soldiers falling into 
the mud of this street are of frequent occurrence.” ! 


It is evident that it is not merely the streets of obscure cities and 


towns that periodically swallow their burghers. ‘ Well-ordered” 
and ‘‘model” cities are not a whit better. We have had some 


instances of what takes place in the populous and thriving city of 


Kharkoff. Odessa, supposed to be the Russian Vienna, is familiarly 
called the “ Pearl of the Black Sea.” And yet its East End baffles 
description. The soberest account of what daily occurs there would 
be too sore a trial for the most morbid credulity. ‘“ In the Maloros- 
siskaia, Stepovaia, and other streets,” says the journal Svett, “ the 
mud and filth are simply impassable. A horse which recently 
stumbled in one of these streets was drowned in the dirt while its 
rider was with difficulty saved.’’? ‘In Mordovo, in a street near the 
railway station, along which cattle-dealers frequently pass, a man 
recently lost his footing in the mud and was drowned.”* In the city 
of Genitshesk the streets are of the usual Pan-Russian pattern. ‘“ To- 
day one of our merchants was returning home on a droshky,” we 
read in the semi-official Novoye Viremya, “ when his horse, as it was 
passing the church, stumbled and fell into the mud, where it was 

(1) Graschdanin, 16th May, 1889. 

(2) Svett, 4th November, 1887. 


(3) Proceedings of the Agricultural Society of Borissoglebsk, 1889. Cf. also Graschdanin, 
20th August, 1889. 
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immediately buried and drowned.”' Whatever evil effects may 
result from the presence of these death-traps in streets and public 
places, they seem to have at least one good side: they are eminently 
calculated to foster a man’s love of home, ard to induce a frame of 
mind in which he can relish the saying of Thomas a Kempis, that no 
man can go abroad in safety who does not love to stay at home. 

In Novaia Grebla (Berditsheff Distr.) an energetic peasant slipped 
in the street, fell into the filth and was drowned. The newspapers 
which chronicle this event in the matter-of-fact way in which they 
record ordinary accidents, remark that death was not instantaneous. 
The unfortunate man fought hard for his life, exhausting his strength 
in his endeavours to save himself from that horrible death.’ 

Such are the Augean stables which it is hoped may be thoroughly 
cleansed by a few sleepy sanitary commissioners, who in very many 
cases are striking instances of the salt that has lost its saltness, the 
physician who cannot heal himself, the blind leading the blind. An 
instance which came to my notice some seven years ago in Odessa, 
is sufficiently characteristic of the ways of these commissioners to 
deserve a place here. The commission was formed for the purpose 
of sanitating the city in view of the expected outbreak of cholera; 
the Governor, General Roop—an enlightened man—desirous of 
encouraging these prospective public benefactors, asked them to call at 
his palace, where he would receive and thank them. Onthe morning 
appointed he was waited upon by a band of coarse, slovenly, greasy men, 
who contaminated the air of the reception-room with the atmosphere 
of the tanning-yard. General Roop, disguising his surprise, received 
them affably, spoke a few words of gratitude and encouragement 
which, had they been men of ordinary intelligence, would have fallen 
as coals of fire upon their heads; but they listened with gaping 
mouths and blissful smiles. The General courageously gave his hand 
to each member of the commission, and, on their departure, called 
for soap and water, with which he thoroughly washed both his hands, 
and expressed at the same time his regret to one of his suite that the 
sanitary officers were not thoroughly disinfected and fumigated before 
being admitted to the palace. 

Since the Sanitary Commission was appointed in the city of 
Yekaterinoslav, the streets, which were in a wretched condition at 
that time, have become considerably worse. The Town Council of the 
wealthy city of Rostoff on the Don formed itself into a sanitary com- 
mittee in 1890, and after a lively discussion of the measures proposed to 
be taken against the cholera which was then daily expected, decided 
that the most urgent and efficacious of all was to vote 1,000 roubles 
for a public hearse to convey the corpses to the churchyard. This 


(1) Novoye Viremya, 4th March, 1892. (2) Week, 31st January, 1892. 
(3) Week, 10th July, 1892. 
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funeral vehicle which was to be at the service of all classes of the 
community without invidious distinctions, was to be constructed on 
a scale of magnificence heretofore unknown in the city of Rostoff; 
it was to be provided with a sumptuous canopy, gorgeous plumes of 
ostrich feathers, white and black ribbons and braids, tassels to match 
and rich silver ornaments.' Anything more frank and straightfor- 
ward than this implicit confession of impotence in the history of 
sanitary commissions it would be impossible to discover. 

When the unclean pestilence ravened in their streets a few weeks 

ago the city fathers of Baku took to raving in their Town Council, 
with the result that— 
‘‘the cholera patients were carried to a wooden shed, open to all the winds 
of heaven, and flung on the earthen ground, men, women, children, pell-mell, 
covered with unnameable filth, and without any medical assistance. Neither 
Dr. Galperin nor his adjuncts had the courage to look in. There were no 
stretchers, no yans, no basins, no linen, no disinfectants. The sanitary 
physician, Dr. Raap, was unprovided with a microscope. Dr. Saranin brought 
a patient to the shed in person, but he and his patient were sent away on the 
plea that there was no room. The Mayor then accommodated the super- 
numerary patients with a wooden shed on the market-place . . . where they 
were laid on the bare ground, with no one to look after them, the servants 
having plumply refused to enter the shed, and having repaired instead to a 
neighbouring public-house, where they got drunk. Things reached such a pass 
that there were not coffins enough for the corpses, which had to lie unburied 
for several days. There was not even lime to put in the graves.””? 

When we find town councils ridiculing sanitary measures as worse 
than useless ;* mayors refusing to allow the ordure to be removed 
from the streets, in order to be utilized as manure ;* doctors secretly 
draining the infectious impurities of their hospitals into the water 
which the unsuspecting inhabitants drink ;° and seriously maintain- 
ing in the press over their signatures that sanitation is not desirable, 
because cholera bacilli thrive in clean water while they perish 
miserably in filthy fluids;° when we find professional physicians 
and sanitary officers fleeing panic-stricken from the cholera districts, 
and “the men charged with the work of disinfecting the cities, 
driving about the streets with filthy barrels that emit an unbearable 
stench, and watering the thoroughfares with excrements” ;’ surely we 
are fairly justified in drawing the conclusion that the best we can 
reasonably expect from Russian sanitary commissions will not bear 
comparison in respect of innocuousness—to mention no more pre- 
cious qualities—with the honest endeavours of good Mrs. Partington 
vigorously striving with mop and pattens to push back the Atlantic 
Ocean. 


) Novosti, 7th April, 1890. London Daily Telegraph, 28th April, 1890. 
) Week, 10th July, 1892. Caspii, 4th July, 1892. 
(3) Novoye Vremya, 18th February, 1892. Also 1st August, 1892. 
) Novoye Vremya, 1st August, 1892. (5) Ibidem, 4th July, 1892. 
(6) Russian Life, 24th July, 1892. 
(7) Medical News, NN. 7 & 8. Novoye Vremya, 13th May, 1890. 
E. B. Lani. 





















































THE STRAND IMPROVEMENTS. 


In the report made to the London County Council on the 22nd June 
last, the Improvements Committee again urged upon that body the 
necessity of widening the Strand between the churches of St. Mary 
and St. Clement Danes, and brought forward, at the same time, an 
alternative scheme for the construction of a new street connecting Hol- 
born with the Strand. The demolition of the block of houses forming 
. |) the south side of Holywell Street is a course which has been advo- 
cated by the local authorities for many years past, and which has 
| already been recommended to the Council by the Committee on more 
' occasions than one. “No street improvement,” they add in their 
) present report, “has been more emphatically demanded by public 
» |) opinion than this.” 
| | The removal of these buildings, and the widening of the roadway 
on the north side of St. Mary’s Church, will complete a series of 
improvements in the Strand which were begun nearly a century ago, 
and which together form the first considerable work of this kind 
undertaken in London. The necessity for these improvements was 
in no slight measure occasioned by the ravages of the Great Fire 
having been confined to the city within Temple Bar; an accident 
which left the thoroughfare of the Strand in its medisval condition, 
and unusually obstructed by those many and dangerous inconveni- 
ences which the proclamations of King James and the subsequent 
orders of the Commissioners, acting under the advice of Inigo Jones, 
, had sought to check or remedy throughout the city and the suburbs, as 
early as the beginning of the seventeenth century. The roadway about 
the church of St. Clement Danes was especially difficult of passage. In 
' many places the footpath was scarcely two feet in width; and “if a 
| waggon or cart of more than ordinary dimension came in contact with 
| almost any other vehicle, it rarely filed occasioning a stoppage for 
» a considerable length of time, to the great danger and annoyance of all 
people who happened to be on the spot.” The encroachment of build- 
ings upon the street at this point was known, in thieves’ cant, as the 
“Streights i’ the Strand,” and is by that name alluded to by Ben 
Jonson and the Elizabethan writers. At a later period it was called 
“ The Pass,” which name is characteristically explained in one of the 
Spectators as “a military term the brothers of the whip have given 
to the strait at St. Clement’s Church.” The first improvement of 
_ this part of the Strand was begun, about 1798, in the destruction 
of Butcher Row, a back lane of timbered houses with irregular 
frontages, which ran in continuation of Wych Street and Holywell 
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Street towards the stocks without Temple Bar. The removal of this 
street included that of the “one large middle Row of houses and 
small Tenements,” described by Stow, which abutted against the 
east end of St. Clement’s churchyard, and which severally fronted 
Butcher Row and the Strand on its north and south sides. This 
improvement was followed by another, begun in 1810, which con- 
sisted in taking down the north ends of Essex Street, New Court, 
Milford Lane, and Arundel Street, and setting back the houses on 
the south side of St. Clement’s Church to their present elliptical 
lines of frontage. The erection of Picket Street, which in its turn 
was removed to make way for the new Courts of Law, was under- 
taken, in 1813, on the site of Butcher Row. 

The changes of the western parts of the Strand were begun, about 
the same time, in the construction of Waterloo Bridge and its 
approaches, which were opened on 18th June, 1817, and in the 
subsequent continuation of Upper Wellington Street, on the north 
side of the Strand, to Bow Street. They were followed by what are 
known as the Great Strand Improvements of 1829, when Porridge 
Island and the rookery of the Bermudas were destroyed, and Trafal- 
gar Square was begun upon the site of the Great Mews. These 
improvements extended as far east as Burleigh Street, the site, at 
that time, of Exeter Change, which projected over the footpath into 
the roadway, and which was then removed. 

Such are the chief alterations which have left the thoroughfare of 
the Strand in its present condition, with the very serious inconveni- 
ence caused by the encroachment upon the roadway of St. Mary’s 
Church and the buildings south of Holywell Street. Many schemes, 
variously advocated over a period of many years, have been brought 
forward for the removal of these buildings. In 1889 the destruction 
not only of the houses but also of the church of St. Mary-le-Strand, 
which at that time stood in need of some very necessary repairs, was 
seriously urged upon the London County Council by certain utili- 
tarians ; a proposal against which, in so far as it concerned the church, 
a considerable outcry was raised. One protest especially, among 
several such made at the time, deserves here a passing notice. On 
the 15th May, 1889, a letter bearing the signatures of some thirty- 
two of the most distinguished persons in Art and Letters, including 
those of Robert Browning and Mr. John Morley in literature; Mr. 
G. F. Watts, Sir Frederick Leighton, Mr. E. Burne-Jones, and Sir 
J. E. Millais in painting; and Mr. Norman Shaw and Mr. Philip 
Webb in architecture; with others of not less authority, was pre- 
sented to the London County Council: in which the signatories 
expressed the opinion that the church of St. Mary-le-Strand was 


“a most interesting and beautiful specimen of a particular and fine | 


kind of architecture,’ and “ that the loss of it would be the loss of 
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one of the most beautiful buildings in London.”’ The proposal to 
sweep away the church was very properly rejected by the Council ; 
and a bill for power to remove the houses between Holywell Street 
and the Strand, and to widen the roadway on the north side of the 
church, was brought in by that body during the following year, but 
was subsequently abandoned. 

In their report dated 24th July, 1891, the Improvements Com- 
mittee, while urging the Council to resume these abandoned works, 
recommended the construction of a new street from Holborn to the 
Strand at Waterloo Bridge, starting southward from Little Queen 
Street, intersecting Great Wild Street, Vere Street, Stanhope Street, 
and Drury Lane, and bending thence in a south-westerly direction 
to the eastern corner of Catherine Street. Their recommendation 
was not adopted by the Council; and the Committee now submits an 
alternative scheme, which combines what in their former recom- 
mendation were two distinct works. They propose to construct a 
new street, running southwards from Holborn at Little Queen 
Street, in a direct line to St. Mary’s Church, with approaches to the 
Strand diverging east and west on the north of that church. At the 
same time they propose to remove the block of buildings south of 
Holywell Street, to widen the roadway north of St. Mary’s Church, 
to deal with the enclosed spaces around that church and the church 
of St. Clement Danes; and further, to widen Blackmoor Street and 
White Hart Street by setting back their south-east frontages, so as 
to form a street sixty feet broad in a direct line of communication 
between the new street and Waterloo Bridge. To completely effect 
this last line of communication it would be necessary to interfere 
with the block of buildings comprising the Gaiety Theatre; but the 
Committee, either from motives of economy or expediency, have not 
at present recommended this last step. There are also various sub- 
sidiary improvements which the Committee recommend for adoption 
at some future time, one of which, the extension of the new street, 
northwards beyond Holborn to Theobalds Road, by the removal of 
the block of buildings between Southampton Row and Kingsgate 
Street, is already under the consideration of the Council, and is 
likely to be included in the present scheme. 

It is not my present purpose to consider how far the construction 
of these streets would effectually deal with the various and increasing 
requirements of the traffic between Holborn and the Strand; or in 
what manner their cost is to be met. These are questions which 
have already received much serious consideration, and over which a 
sufficient variety of arguments has been employed. But there is a 
third question which is of equal importance, and which, in an age 
more polite than ours, would have received an equal share of the 
public attention. Perhapsa trait as admirable as any in the present 
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report of the Improvements Committee, is the manner in which this 
question has always been kept in mind by them: I mean the ques- 
tion of what considerations are to determine the architectural plan 
and character of the new street. The principle followed in the 
formation of such thoroughfares as Shaftesbury Avenue, of selecting 
an irregular line of frontage to avoid the acquisition of valuable 
buildings, or to utilise a frontage of some existing street, is, 
in the present scheme, so far as the main road is concerned, very 
properly abandoned. “The new street, so planned,” the Committee 
remark, “has neither beauty, dignity, nor convenience.” The 
characteristics of the old by-ways are destroyed; a shapeless street 
is produced, a patchwork of old and new buildings ; e¢ pejor scissura 
jit. The approach to Charing Cross Road from St. Martin’s Church 
presented an opportunity for an admirable effect in architecture, had 
it been planned with taste and judgment, rather than in a spirit of 
narrow utility. It exists, however, as another illustration of the 
meanness of our important thoroughfares. In their report, the Com- 
mittee, further, point out the false economy of such courses from a 
financial point of view: “It may be worth while to try a noble 
street on a grand scale, such as we see in all Continental cities, and 
such as succeeded well in Waterloo Place and Northumberland 
Avenue.” The scheme throughout is consistent with the principles 
which are thus laid down. A great central street, they urge, 
should have an architectural character in keeping with its importance. 
They recommend that it should be perfectly symmetrical ; of not 
less than 100 feet in breadth ; and that the Council should retain a 
general architectural control over the new frontages. It has been 
proposed, although not set down in the report, to plant the new 
street with trees; and even a covered colonnade, as in the Rue de 
Rivoli, has been suggested. But those inconveniences which led to 
the demolition of the Quadrant in Regent Street should be con- 
sidered, before such a step is taken, Between the points of the inter- 
section of the new thoroughfare with Sardinia Street and Vere Street 
a circus is to be constructed, some 200 feet in diameter, “ so as ulti- 
mately to allow a good street eastwards into Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
and Portugal Street, and an improvement of Great Wild Street, 
Kemble Street, and Russell Street, so as to afford a line to Long 
Acre and Covent Garden.” It is proposed to terminate the new 
street, as it approaches the Strand, with a terrace, 200 feet in length, 
raised some two or three feet above the present level of that 
thoroughfare, and to respectively bring the roadway, by a curve, 
east and west of it, opposite Somerset House and Surrey Street; 
the sides of the new street being set back, at this point, upon a 
semicircular or oblong plan. The gradient of the slope from the 
southern end of the new street into the Strand westward, would be 
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1 in 69; and of the slope into the Strand eastward, 1 in 50; while 
that of the main street itself, as it rises towards Holborn, would 
average about lin 78. The church of St. Mary le Strand would 
thus stand clear of buildings, on its northern side, for a distance of 
400 feet, with a road-way nearly 60 feet in width, on that side, for 
the traffic of the Strand at its present level. The open space between 
the church and the new street would measure, on the average, some 
350 feet in length and some 100 feet in depth, and would be laid 
out with public monuments in the manner of Trafalgar Square. 

An opportunity is here presented to produce a great architectural 
effect ; but more things are necessary to accomplish it than the mere 
detachment of St. Mary’s Church, and the formation of a piazza or 
square. One of the lesser arguments, which the Committee bring 
forward in commendation of their scheme, is, that the construction 
of the new street will afford an adequate site for the new County 
Hall: “a central, a convenient, and an imposing site.” Two such 
have been suggested: the one is that at the south-east end of the 
new street with a frontage towards the Strand; the other is on 
the west side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, north of the proposed street, 
thence to the central circus. But both these are corner sites, and 
any great building erected upon them would be hidden away, like 
the majority of our public buildings. Perhaps no building in 
London, of equal value as a work of art, appears so happily placed 
as the church of St. Mary itself, when seen from the western part of 
the Strand. The choice of its site was a lucky one; but the use 
which has been made of it is still more felicitous. It is the feature 
which lends distinction to that part of the Strand, and adorns it, as 
no other street in London is adorned. The site of the National 
Gallery has advantages of another character, and is more imposing 
on account of the elevation of the ground at that part of Trafalgar 
Square; but the architect of this building was an artist so inferior 
to the architect of St. Mary’s church, that he used his opportunity 
to little effect. The sites, both of the church and of the Gallery 
are, from an architectural point of view, pre-eminently adapted for a 
public building, and together they suggest a site for the County Hall 
at the southern end of the new street, and immediately north of St. 
Mary’s church, which would combine their several advantages. An 
isolated building with frontages of some 200 feet, let us say, looking 
north and south, would in no way interfere with the traffic, nor 
materially alter the present scheme of the Committee. The roadway 
of the new street would diverge east and west in a semicircular 
fashion on the north side of such a building, and would respectively 
approach the Strand, as already proposed, opposite Somerset House 
and Surrey Street. Were its design finely imagined, its parts com- 
posed, and its light and shadow managed with effect, it would form 
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the central object of the new street in its approach from Holborn, 
lending to that thoroughfare the same distinction as St. Mary’s 
church gives to the Strand. The architectural effect produced by 
such a building would be continued in its lateral frontages, east and 
west, to the southern facade, the liyht and shade of which would be 
less striking and more agreeable to the delicate design of the church, 
to which it would form the background. Here the building would 
be raised upon a terrace, with a flight of steps down to the Strand, 
a feature which, if managed with art, as in the church of Sta. Maria 
Maggiore, in Rome, lends an air of great dignity to a building. In 
this view from the Strand, the site would suggest a comparison with 
that of the National Gallery. It would form the north side of a 
square or place, in the centre of which would stand St. Mary’s 
church. The sites east and west of the diverging roadways of the 
new street, might be reserved for buildings of a public nature; and 
should King’s College become the house of the Gresham University, 
the south side of the square might be occupied by its buildings. 
But the elevation of every side of the square should be designed in 
relation to its central object, the church, and subordinated to one 
effect. 

To this proposal the objection will be raised that a principal 
intention which the Committee had in planning the new street is 
lost; the church of St. Mary le Strand would no longer be the 
central object in the view from Holborn. This is a feature upon 
which the Committee insist ; the church will be visible from Holborn, 
they say, just as it is now from the western end of the Strand. It 
will be visible, certainly, from Holborn, but it will not appear in 
such a view as it now appears from the Strand. The church will 
stand at a lower level than that of the new street; it will appear 
sunk. Its dignity will be seriously interfered with, depending 
largely as it does upon the effect of the steps and basement, the 
value of which Gibbs had perfectly well learned from the Italians. 
The two views of the church cannot be compared. But there is a 
yet more weighty objection to exposing the lateral view of this 
building; and here, perhaps, the interest of my subject may excuse 
a digression. 

The church of St. Mary le Strand was the first work designed 
by James Gibbs after his return to this country from Rome, 
where he had studied his art under Carolo Fontana, the architect 
of St. Peter’s church, and gave its description to the world in 
the Zemplum Vaticanum, a book comparable to its subject. The 
first stone of St. Mary’s Church was laid on the 25th February, 1714, 
the site being at that time “a vacant piece of ground near the May- 
pole in the Strand.” Gibbs himself has left it on record that there 
was, at first, no steeple designed for the church; “only a small 
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campanile, or turret for a bell, was to have been over the west end of 
it; but at the distance of 80 feet from the west front there was a 
column, 250 feet high, intended to be erected in honour of Queen 
Anne, on the top of which her statue was to be placed. My design 
for the column was approved by the Commissioners, and a great 
quantity of stone was brought to the place for laying the foundation 
of it; but the thoughts of erecting that monument being laid aside 
upon the Queen’s death, I was ordered to erect a steeple instead of 
the campanile first proposed.” I read elsewhere, in a manuscript 
preserved in the Soane Library, that the statue of Queen Anne was 
ordered to be cast in brass, by Soldani, of Florence; and that it was 
made, and partly paid for. That portion of the building upon 
which this bell-turret was originally to have rested being, as its 
author adds, “then advanced 20 feet above ground, and therefore 
admitting of no alteration from east to west, which was only 14 feet, 
I was obliged to spread it [the new steeple] from south to north, 
which makes the plan oblong, which otherwise should have been 
square.” It is this unpleasing shallowness of the steeple, when seen 
from the north or south side, consequent upon its oblong plan, a 
defect thrust upon its architect, which furnishes the chief reason 
against exposing its lateral elevation. A fault of this nature becomes 
more apparent in a distant than in a near view. 

The opportunity to produce a great architectural effect which here 
occurs, rarely offers itself in a city constituted as London is con- 
stituted. The genius necessary to accomplish it is, perhaps, of a still 
rarer occurrence. Certainly, the realisation of such an effect depends 
upon qualities which are not always conspicuous in contemporary 
architecture. They are those qualities, precisely, which the fine sense 
of Reynolds perceived and applauded in the works of an English 
master: invention, composition, and the management of light and 
shadows. ‘“ To support his principal object, he produced his second 
and third groups or masses ; he perfectly understood in his art what 
is the most difficult in ours, the conduct of his background; by 
which the design and invention is set off to the greatest advantage. 
What the background is in painting, in architecture is the real 
ground on which the building is erected; and no architect took 
greater care than he that his work should not appear crude and 
hard: that is, it did not abruptly start out of the ground without 
expectation or preparation.” In an atmosphere such as that of 
London, an incomparable atmosphere of mist and colour, these larger 
qualities of architecture are chiefly effective ; but they are not, in 
their kind, the qualities which have distinguished either the art or 
the literature of our century. 

Hersert P, Horne. 
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A new star has arisen in the North. Scandinavia, which has given 
us the greatest dramatist of our generation, is not exhausted by a 
single name. Norway says Henrik Ibsen. Sweden says August 
Strindberg. The Swedish dramatist is not the peer of the Nor- 
wegian dramatist, but he is in his degree a remarkable personality, 
a potent factor in that deeply interesting problem, the future of the 
modern drama. A very little while ago the name of Strindberg was 
unknown in England. When people said Ibsen they thought they 
had said all that was to be said for or against the drama of the 
North. Yet the drama of the North is very active, very much alive, 
and Strindberg is its most powerful force after Ibsen. He deserves 
to be studied almost as much, if not quite as much, as Ibsen. Ibsen 
has been accused by some of his critics of painting life in too sombre 
colours ; his pictures of life are joy and brightness, mere hilarity, 
when contrasted with the plays of Strindberg. Pessimism has its 
profound influence upon modern thought and modern action. If 
that phase of the thought and action of our age is to find its expres- 
sion in the drama, its representation on the stage, it could scarcely 
be expressed more ably than it has been expressed by Strindberg. 
In a time of cheap enthusiasm, at an hour when the worship of 
false gods fires innumerable altars, it especially behoves those who 
are earnest in the service, and anxious for the welfare, of the drama, 
to avoid as scrupulously as they may all frenzy either of admiration 
or of disdain. A state of fever is not a sane state. To rave for or 
against a particular writer may heat the blood and please the pas- 
sions of the fanatic, but it has nothing to do with criticism, and it 
helps in little or no measure the cause of our art. In the beginning 
of what I must, for want of a better term, call the Ibsen movement 
in England, graver harm was done by the enthusiasm of the ignorant 
than by the antagonism of the ignorant. People who were generally 
the least qualified to formulate an opinion carried their affectation 
blatantly, like a badge. They were more irritating, and they were 
certainly more injurious to the principles for which some of us are 
contending, than those opponents who, if they could, would have 
stamped out what they called Ibsenism by the hand of the law. Let 
none of us run away with the story. Let us hail the strength, the 
genius, the dramatic gifts of Ibsen without allowing his effulgence 
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to dazzle us so that we can see nothing but Ibsen. Let us hail the 
strength, the dramatic gifts of Strindberg without allowing our 
interest or our curiosity to coerce us into the cry that there is but 
one Allah, and Strindberg is his prophet. 

A man’s life is the best commentary upon his works ; it is his 
Latin translation, as Ernest Maltravers said magnificently of the 
splendid statue. Few men have had a stranger life than Strindberg, 
a life that, rooted in poverty and obscurity, like Ibsen’s, has suffered 
since far more from the winds of adversity. Strindberg springs, I 
believe, quite from the people: his youth belongs to the “servile 
life of cities.” His life has been, much of it, a life of Picaresque 
Pessimism. He wasa Gil Blas without the joyousness. Poverty 
twice interrupted his studies at the University of Upsala, and to say 
that implies very grinding poverty. Poverty made many things of 
him—made him an assistant teacher at a school in Stockholm, made 
him a doctor’s assistant, made him a super at a theatre. Men of the 
Gil Blas temper, men of the Con Cregan temper, would have found 
food for mirth in all these vicissitudes ; Strindberg seems to have 
found only bitterness, combativeness, a fierce indignation like unto 
Swift’s. When he left the University he became, as many a gallant 
youth has become, a journalist, drifting as gallant youths have done 
from one news-sheet to another, till in 1874 he drifted inte the com- 
paratively tranquil haven of an assistant librarianship. In this 
haven he remained for some years. Then his active literary career 
began. Then came years of travel, years of incessant production, 
of incessant strife. Then came the influence of the German philo-. 
sopher Nietszche. Then came fame and unhappiness, and all the 
elements that have made him what he is. He now, I believe, resides 
chiefly, if not entirely, on one of the islands or skerries outside 
Stockholm, living a life of almost absolute retirement. 

But through all his adventures and misadventures he seems to 
have been animated by one master-passion, the desire, the determi- 
nation to write plays. Rightly observed it is one of the noblest 
passions that a man can cherish, for it brings him into companionship 
—as a private is in companionship with a Commander-in-Chief— 
with the noblest spirits of the earth. Strindberg would seem, like 
Sheridan, to have said to himself, “ It is in me, and by God it shall 
come out.’”’ It certainly was in him; it most certainly has come 
out. When he left the University he carried out with him four 
plays, one of which, a tragedy in five acts, called Hermione, received 
the most honourable mention from the Swedish Academy, while 
another, the original form of his later Méster Olof, was refused by 
the theatre to which it was offered. 
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But if it is with the drama that Strindberg’s name is now most inti- 
mately associated, it was not by the drama that his name was first 
destined to gain distinction. It was as a novelist, as a student of 
life, as a satirist, as the introducer into Sweden of the realistic 
method which had been evolved through Zola from Balzac, that 
Strindberg first commanded the attention of Sweden. To earn 
literary distinction anywhere means, of course, the recognition of 
Germany. Strindberg’s works were familiar in Germany long before 
anything was known of him in Paris, long before his name was ever 
mentioned in England. 

Strindberg has worked in many forms of literary art; he has 
written novels, stories, verses, sketches of travel, even an auto- 
biography, and has worked hard at all of them. For a man who is 
not yet forty-four, the extent of his literary baggage is considerable. 
Yet Strindberg has never been a mere maker of books. He has 
been “a writer of books’’—as Carlyle was—because he wanted to 
write them. He is intensely impulsive, passionately following high 
ideals, passionately fighting all that he held unjust and evil in the 
world’s business, and all he has written is written to express his 
ideas. His works of fiction would deserve a study by themselves ; 
so would his Dikter pa Vers och Prosa, so would his Culture and History 
Studies. Here and now it is his dramatic work that I am going to 
consider, for it is his dramatic work that I hold of most importance ; 
it is his dramatic work that is making him a force in Europe at this 
moment. Strindberg began, very much as Ibsen began, by writing 
historical plays. I have said already that he had a piece refused in 
1872. He worked over that piece again and again. In 1878 he 
published it under the title of Master Olof, and it was performed 
three years later, in 1881, at the New Theatre in Stockholm. It is 
a long play in five acts; it deals with the dissensions that arose in 
the ranks of the disciples of the Reformation when Lutheranism was 
introduced into Sweden. Its chief interest is in showing how Strind- 
berg studies the modern problems of humanity in an historical sub- 
ject. It bears the same relation to his later work that Ibsen’s 
Kongs-emnerne does to his later comedies. 

Master Olof was followed, in 1880, by Gillets Hemlighet, The Secret 
of the Guild, a four-act comedy of love, mystery, and terror, the 
scene of which is laid in Upsala in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. This was followed by Herr Bengts Hustru, or Bengt’s 
Wife, which, though it is laid in the time of the Reformation, deals 
with the question of marriage in a very modern spirit. I have only 
space to mention these plays thus briefly. They are merely the steps 
which lead us to the real Strindberg, the Strindberg of to-day, the 
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Strindberg of the modern plays of Mudren, and Fréken Julie, and 
Kamraterna. 

The first of these plays, Fudren, a tragedy in three acts, was given 
to the world in 1887. It is, perhaps, the most profoundly tragic 
play that the literature of the North has yet produced, Ghosts not 
excepted. ‘Some people,” says Strindberg in his preface to Froken 
Julie, “have accused my tragedy, The Futher, of being too sad, as 
though one desired a merry tragedy. People call authoritatively 
for the Joy of Life and theatrical managers call for farces, as though 
the Joy of Life consisted in being foolish and in describing people 
who each and every one are suffering from St. Vitus’s dance or 
idiotcy. I find the joy of life in the powerful, terrible struggles of 
life, and the capability of experiencing something, of learning some- 
thing, is a pleasure to me.” 

Certainly there is very little of the Joy of Life in the conven- 
tional sense in J'he Father. It is as terrible as Ghosts is terrible, as 
Le pcre Goriot is terrible, as King Lear is terrible. If Mr. Irving, 
who is about to put Hing Lear upon the stage, would also put Fadren 
on the stage he would be rendering us simple service. Dut the 
convention which allows people to be base, cruel, horrible, so long 
as they wear funcy costumes and people a past pericd, would shudder 
at the idea of showing that the passions of a Goneril or a Regan 
exist beneath the garments of the nineteenth century. 

The Father is, in brief, the story of the struggle for supremacy 
between two persons, between a man and a woman, between a hus- 
band and a wife. The father, a cavalry captain, is a high-minded 
man, an ardent student of science, a noble-hearted, weak-willed 
gentleman. The woman, the wife, Laura, is, as it were, the outcome 
of the modern theories of women, the theories that have found what 
may be called their romantic interpretation in Nora Helmer and in 
the heroine of The Lady from the Sea. The doctrines of feminine 
equality which lead Ellida Wangel to insist upon her right to 
choose between her husband and an earlier lover, which lead Nora 
Helmer to slam the front door behind her, are carried to a further 
pitch by Laura. She is all for the superiority, the supremacy of 
woman, and the play describes the terrible duel between her and her 
husband which ends by her deliberately driving him into hopeless 
insanity. 

Fréken Julie—Miss Julia—is the shortest, but perhaps the most 
remarkable, of all Strindberg’s plays. It is a tragedy in one act, 
the scene of which is laid in the kitchen of a country house, on the 
eve of St. John, which is always regarded as a great festival by the 
peoples of the North. The Count, the master of the house, is away. 
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His only daughter, Julia, is being discussed in the kitchen by two 
servants, Jean and Christine. We learn that she is very handsome, 
very foolish ; her engagement with a young man of position 
has been lately broken off, which has increased her eccentricity. 
She has taken a prominent part in the dances of the peasants and 
servants; she has singled out Jean for special marks of interest. 
With the appearance of Fréken Julie the tragedy begins. She is 
excited to a degree little short of insanity ; she literally throws her- 
self at the head of Jean. One of the strangest love scenes ever 
written takes place between them. It is interrupted by the approach 
of some peasants. To avoid them Julie hides with Jean in Jean’s 
bedroom. The peasants come in, dance and sing for a little while, 
and go away. Then Julie and Jean reappear. The girl has sur- 
rendered herself and her pride; shame and despair begin to take 
possession of her, while the servant is only anxious to make the 
most and the best of the situation. His mean ideal is that they 
should go away together and start a hotel in Italy and make their 
fortunes. As the girl has no money, Jean, with taunts, drives her 
to steal the necessary money from her father’s room. When she 
returns Jean insists upon their setting off on the instant. Julie 
wants to take her canary with her; Jean snatches it from her and 
cuts off its head. Then Julie, crazed with humiliation and passion 
turned to hate, turns upon him and curses him. Christine enters 
on her way to church. Julie appeals to her ; but the woman-servant, 
pitiless in her narrow rectitude, repulses her, and as she goes out 
denies her even the mercy of Heaven. Poor Julie’s weak wits are now 
hopelessly troubled ; she implores Jean io tell her what to do; she 
can decide nothing for herself. The Count is heard returning. 
Jean thrusts a knife into Julie’s hand, and she goes out to kill her- 
self. Such is the merest outline of a very terrible play. Only its 
horror can appear in such an outline. To appreciate its grim power 
even partially it must be read; to appreciate it fully it should perhaps 
be seen acted, and that is scarcely likely to come to pass upon our 
stage—even upon the stage of the Independent Theatre. I do not 
say that it would be well that it should come to pass. 

As an example of Strindberg’s method of dramatic treatment let 
me quote the following scene which occurs just after the peasants 
have left the kitchen and Jean and Julie come out of Jean’s room. 


JULIE (enters, sees the disorder in the kitchen and clasps her hands. Then she 
takes a powder-puff and powders her face). 

JEAN (enters, excited). There, you see and you hear. Do you still think it 
possible to remain here ? 
JULIE. No, I donot. But what shall we do? 
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JEAN. Fly; travel; fly away from here. 

Juuie. Travel? Yes! But where ? 

JEAN. To Switzerland, to the Italian lakes. Have you ever been there ? 

Jute. No. Is it beautiful ? 

JEAN. An eternalsummer. Orange trees, laurels —ah! 

JuLiE. But what shall we do there afterwards ? 

JEAN. We will start a first-class hotel for first-class guests. 

Juuiz. A hotel! 

JEAN. That is the life to live, believe me. Always new fuces, new lan- 
guages, not a moment’s leisure for worrying or dreaming, no seeking after 
employment, for work comes of itself. Night and day the be!l rings, the trains 
whistle, the omnibuses come and go while the gold pieces roll into the till. 
That is a life to live. 

Juiz. That is a life to live. And what of me ? 

JEAN. You shall be the mistress of the house, the ornament of the firm. 
With your appearance and your manners we are sure of a colossal success. 
You sit like a queen in the office and set your slaves in motion with one touch 
on the electric bell; the guests march past your throne and lay their treasures 
humbly on the table. You cannot imagine how people tremble when they get 
a bill. I will salt the accounts and you shall sugar them with your most 
bewitching smile. Yes, let us travel far from here (he takes a time table from 
his pocket). Good. By the next train we are in Malmo at six thirty, in 
Hamburg at eight forty to-morrow morning, from Frankfort to Basle in one 
day, and we are in Como by the St. Gothard route in, let me see, three days. 
Three days ! 

JuLiz. That is all very fine. But, Jean, you must give me courage. Say 
that you love me. Come and take me in your arms. 

JEAN (hesitating). I would like to, but I dare not. Not here in this house. 
I love you without doubt. Can you doubt it ? 

JuLIE. You! Say ‘“‘thou” to me. Between us there are no longer any 
barriers. Say thou. 

JEAN (troubled). I cannot. There are still barriers between us so long as we 
remain in this house. It recalls the past, it recatls the Count. I have never 
met any man who compelled such respect from me. I have only to see his 
glove lying on a table to feel quite small. I have only to hear his bell, and I 
start like a shying horse. And when I look at his boots standing there so stiff 
and stately, it makes me shiver. (Ze pushes the boots away with his foot.) 
Superstition, prejudice, which has been driven into us from childhood, but 
which we can never get free of. If you will only come into another country, 
into a republic, then people shall kneel down before my porter’s livery, people 
shall kneel down. But I shall not kneel down. Iam not born to kneel, for 
there is stuffin me; there is character in me; and if once I reach the lowest 
branch you shall watch me climb. To-day I am a lackey, but next year I am a 
proprietor; in a few years I shall have an income, and then I run off to Roumania, 
where I buy a decoration. I can—mark well that I say can—die a count. 

JULIE. Beautiful, beautiful. 

JEAN. Ah, in Roumania a man can buy a count’s title, and then you will be 
a countess, my countess. 

JuLIE. What do I care for what I have cast aside. Say that you love me, 
or else—ah ! what am I else ? 

JEAN. I will say it a thousand times—later on. But not here. And above 
all, no hysterics, or all is lost. We must manage the affair quietly, like sen- 
sible people. (He takes out a cigar, cuts off the end and lights it.) Sit down 
there, and I will sit here, and then we can chat as if nothing had happened. 

) JULIE. Ob, my God! have you no feelings ? 
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JEAN. I! Why, there is-no one.more sensitive than I; but I can command 
my feelings. 

Juuie. A short while since you would have kissed my shoe; and now 

JzAN (coldiy). Yes, before. But now we have something else to think about. 





I know of nothing in modern literature more ghastly in a quiet 
way than this scene between the naturalistic wholly common lackey 
and the neurotic, half-mad, aristocrat, who are just beginning to find } 
each other out. | 

Froéken Julie, according to her creator, is a modern character, not 
because the half-woman, the man-hater, has not existed at all times, | 
but because it has now first attracted serious attention. The species 
is unhealthy, the type is tragic, for it offers the spectacle of a despe- 
rate fight against nature; it is tragic as a romantic inheritance 
which will now be destroyed by naturalism, which wills only happi- 
ness, and to happiness belong only strong and healthy species. But 
she is also a remnant of the old warlike nobility that now sinks 
before the nobility of the nerves and of the brain. She is a victim 
of the discord a mother’s fault brings into a family, a victim to the 
errors of the age, a victim to her own weakly constitution, all of f 
which signifies as much as the destiny of earlier times or the uni-} 
versal law. Fréken Julie is as neurotic as Hedda Gabler; she is,} P 
like Hedda Gabler, the child of a waning age, of a pre-revolutionary } t! 
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period of decadence. She would be an interesting case for a Charcot;} ™ 
that is no reason why she should not also be an interesting case for ul 
Strindberg, why she should not be an interesting case for us. “ Life, * 
my young friend,” says Thackeray, “ is not all jocular;” and if we | Bi 
ever want tragedy, here is tragedy indeed. But even the most per- | al 
sistent vaudevillist ought to be able to recognise the extraordinary [ 8 
power of Fréken Julie. tl 
Kamraterna—The Comrades—is yet another study of the eternal | al 
duel of sex. A young painter and his wife have agreed together} * 
that marriage is an association of interest, but the comrade ides E 
does not work. The wife has all the advantages of the association, ™ 
and domineers over the weak will of her husband and deceives hin} = 
unscrupulously. In the end the young painter drives his wife away} fo 
from him and prepares to enter upon a less binding alliance with) fo 
another woman. It is a piece of pure pessimism accentuated by the} © 
utterances of a cynical Dr. Ostermark, who sums up life after the} © 
fashion of a character in one of René Maizeroy’s stories as only; Y° 
blague. “ Blague, blague, friendship, love, joy of life, antiquity, of 
modernity, liberalism, conservatism, the ideal, the real, the : 
natural, blague, blague.” Pessimism is the lesson of the piece. th 
Pessimism is the lesson of all Strindberg’s later pieces, a pessimism} ut 
bitterer than Schopenhauer’s, bitterer than Hartmann’s, bitterer that the 
wa 
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Bahnsen’s, the pessimism of that Frederick Nietszche whom Strind- 
berg has taken as his master in life, a pessimism the keynote of 
which is a merciless misogyny. 

r Only a portion of the interest of Strindberg’s plays lies in this 
terrible pessimism, a pessimism which would seem to be character- 
a | istic of the tendency of modern Swedish thought. Was it not a 
Swede whose pessimism placed Tartarin in peril on a famous occasion ? 
, | Pessimism does not make the whole, or anything like the whole 
of the interest of the plays. If one could imagine them preaching a 
wholly different lesson of life they would still remain attractive on 
. | account of their realism, their dexterity. Simply regarded as plays, 
they are exceedingly well constructed plays. The dramatic prin- 
ciple upon which Strindberg works he has set forth at length in the 
i | preface to his Fréken Julie, a considerable portion of which was 
translated into English for the first time in the August number of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

It is curious to compare the preface to Frdken Julie with another 
of } famous preface—Victor Hugo’s preface to Cromwell. Each in its 
way is an epoch-making document, but the epochs are wide as the 
poles asunder. Each preface sums, as it were, the tendencies and 
the theories of its age into a kind of Credo, each expresses for a vast 
ti: | number of people the war-cry that trembled upon their lips, each is 
‘or | the charter of a party, the dogma of a cult. To the age of splendid 
fe, sentiment has succeeded the age of specious science. Where Victor 
Hugo dilates sonorously upon the lyric and the epic age and scatters 
_} about him the names of poets with a clang as of great gold coins, 
Strindberg appeals to the doctrine of evolution and conjures with 
the names of Charles Darwin and of Herbert Spencer. The one is 





nal fl all optimism, flagrant, almost blatant ; the other is of a pessimism so 
rer}, assured that it is quite unostentatious, that it is scarcely assertive. 
1e,| Each preface embodies the opinions of its hour, as the gallant knight 
‘on im the story gathered into his body all the lances of his enemies. 
ial The young man of the years between 1827 and 1830, weary of the 
ay? formality, the meagreness, the aridity of the dominant dramatic art, 
ith) found the spur to his uncertain purpose, the goal of his uncertain 


the) Course, in the preface to Cromwell. The young man of to-day, 
| encountering a drama that is no less formal, meagre, arid, might 
very well feel that in Strindberg’s preface he had caught the echo 
of a new call to arms and the war-shout of a new leader. 

thel Not, to be frank, that Strindberg has made any discovery; not 
| that Strindberg alone has found salvation. He has no revelation to 
| utter, for the excellent reason that there is no revelation to utter, as 
hat there was none when Victor Hugo was young, or when Shakespeare 
was young, or, for the matter of that, ‘‘ when Thespis drove his cart 
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afield.” He calls upon the drama to be true to life; but to be true 
to life has been, roughly speaking, the aim of every sincere dramatist 
who has ever lived. But after every period of dramatic activity, 
the succeeding generations cumber the drama with additional 
conventions, till a time comes when the poor muse lies as dead 
beneath them as Tarpeia under the bucklers of the Sabines. Then 
comes the inevitable reaction against these conventions, and the 
reaction brings with it some one man who expresses what others 
have been thinking, expresses better what others have been trying 
to say, and he becomes the champion of the new movement, which 
goes on its triumphant way until it too grows old like a man, withers 
like a tree, and has in its turn to be swept away. The time will 
come when this preface of Strindberg, which seems so fire-new 
to-day, which is the oriflamme of so many new men, of 0 many young 
men, will seem as old-fashioned, as out of date as the preface to 
Cromwell, Let it then hang peacefully with the other tattered 
banners in the Temple of the Drama. 

Justin Huntity M‘Carruy. 
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NEW JAPAN. 


Tue world has heard often enough of the delights of Japan. Every- 
body knows now that there is no such sight the world over as 
the first view of Fuji from the sea: the island lying low down on 
the horizon, and the great snow-cone towering into the blue sky far 
above it. Everybody knows now what a thing of beauty is the 
Japanese maiden dressed in her best: they know all about the 
plum-trees and the cherry-trees, and the lotus and the iris. But 
there is another side of Japanese life which they do not know, and 
do not much believe in—the broadcioth life. Not the comic side of 
it, with its ill-cut “ frocko-coato,” and its badly-brushed “ toppo- 
hatto,” which causes the well-bred Briton so much innocent amuse- 
ment, but the serious side of it: the side which concerns itself with 
the affairs of the nation. 

There are many who argue that the friendship of Japan ought to 
be a factor in our far-Eastern policy. Her geographical position in 
the Pacific, which is relatively the same as our own in the Atlantic, 
seems to point to the fact that at some future time an Anglo- 
Japanese alliance may be an important weight in the political scales. 
To such an alliance I believe Japan herself looks forward. But all 
questions of policy apart, Western indifference to Japanese serious 
affairs, the prevalent idea that Japan is only a pretty joke, is 
exceedingly galling to the Japanese. Hasty generalisations are 
varied with the most deliberate misstatements or stupid inaccuracies. 
Of generalisations these are familiar: “ What a pity they are aban- 
doning the national dress.” ‘They are going too fast, everybody 
tells them so.’ ‘“ They have a parliament, haven’t they? Rather 
premature, isn’t it?” and soon. Yes, they have a parliament, and 
election disturbances on the most approved European model. “ Euro- 
pean judges too ? what a go-ahead people they are!” this specially 
referring to the Consuls and the jurisdiction of the Consular Courts. 

On so simple a matter as the abandonment of the national dress, 
we do not take the slightest trouble to inquire whether what has been 
done—which after all is only a very partial adoption of Western 
dress—was not absolutely necessary. One point alone is sufficient 
to establish the necessity and to prevent any relapse. The national 
dress is suited only to the national life, to sitting on the mats; it 
is incomplete without the pipe, the cup of tea, and the fire-box : it 
is quite unsuited to the busy life of routine in an office. It is a 
dress in which to be delightfully lazy, in which to enjoy the little 
pleasures of life: it is impossible to sit at a table in it and copy 
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despatches. With the introduction of office hours and during office 
hours, the national dress became impossible ; after the day’s work is 
done it is resumed. But this in itself produces a very serious 
difficulty. Cloth is dear and pay is small, and inferior cloth, such as 
the West loves to export eastward, often wants renewing. The 
“lower division ” clerks often find themselves in serious financial 
straits owing to the purchase of a suit of European clothes: 
indeed it is not invariably accompanied by all the necessary parts. 
By-and-by they will perhaps get cheaper, and perhaps also get 
better made, and then a new era will dawn of greater ease to clerkly 
purses and comfort to Western eyes. 

I have indicated that the broadcloth picture of Japan is not 
altogether a fascinating one ; I do not intend however to do more than 
sketch some few incidents of it. There is much that calls for no 
stinted meed of praise: there is much that calls for criticism of the 
sternest sort. But it is very hard to hit the true mean. Praise 
so often drops into an amused and somewhat pitying interest; in 
place of the much-needed criticism we too often get the stereo- 
typed abuse of the Oriental which comes badly from those who have 
sucked no small advantage out of him. Those who know Japan 
best, those foreigners who have been in her service, and have seen 
the inner workings of it, recognise both her merits and demerits, 
and rank them both very high.. The demerits, indeed, are glaring, 
and often seem as if they would entirely obliterate the effect of all 
that is being done of good. A general survey is all that it is 
possible to attempt, and the criticism to which such a survey leads 
must be paradoxical. Great difficulties arise from the language; 
except in rare cases, between the minister and the foreign official 
there is interposed the secretary; and the most terrible feature 
in new Japan is the official young man. And here is the first 
paradox. Before all things the Japanese nation is polite. In their 
intercourse with Europeans in Europe, whether it be official or social, 
they carry with them their national characteristic. But the official 
young man in Japan is as rude a young person as a day’s march wil! 
produce. The exceptions to the rule are twofold: those who have 
held an official position in Europe, and the young nobles, from which 
class the members of the Household Department are drawn. Both of 
these make it their pride to preserve the traditional politeness of their 
country. To the mutual hospitalities of the Tokyo Club they add the 
charming courtesies of the “‘ Maple Club””—a purely Japanese society 
—which are extended with no sparing hand by its members to both 
resident and travelling foreigners. It is impossible to write the 
shortest account of Tokyo life without adding some word of delighted 
remembrance of the hours spent in this home of old Japan. 

Of the intense nationalist spirit of the Japanese—the yamato 
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damashi—it is impossible to speak in other than terms of admiration. 
“Japan for the Japanese” is a sentiment which cannot fail to 
appeal to an Englishman, for through the pages of his own history 
the cry of “ England for the English” is written in large enough 
characters. But in Japan the nationalist cry is responsible for as 
much evil as good. It goads young blood to do things which, if 
they had not occasionally a very serious side, would be laughable 
for the very folly of them. In the abstract, however, it is a feeling 
of the highest order, and it will bring Japan through troublous 
times with safety. Very troublesome times indeed seem to be 
ahead of her. Work of no ordinary magnitude has to be accom- 
plished, and with a newly instituted Parliament, much, everything 
indeed, depends on the discretion and tact of the ministers. But 
the immediate trouble seems to me to be that the young officials of 
whom I have been speaking are necessarily the future ministers. 
The offices they now fill even are far beyond their capacity and their 
years, offices which with us are filled by men only when they have 
reached their ripest years of discretion and experience ; and with the 
work they undertake it is just the same. The translation of the 
Constitution is unfortunately a case in point. It was entrusted by 
its distinguished author, Count Ito, to a secretary who considered 
his not inconsiderable knowledge of English sufficient for him to 
execute the delicate and difficult task unaided. The result was the 
inevitable: a translation full of grammatical blunders, some of the 
articles being couched in mysterious language, such as the White 
King’s advisers in Looking-glass kingdom might have been proud 
of. And here is a curious illustration of this nationalist spirit. If 
this unfortunate translation of the Constitution is criticised, the 
ready answer of youthful officials of to-day is—so great is the change 
from three years ago :—‘‘ Well, it does not much matter. Our Con- 
stitution is for ourselves, and not for foreigners. What has been 
done for the foreigner is quite sufficient. Japan is for the Japanese.” 
This is the end of all the ink and gold dust and stout paper which 
were consumed in the printing. 

The influence of this yamato damashi is observable at all sorts of 
odd and curious times. A luckless member of the Diet who ventured, 
in the earliest days of its first session, to cite a precedent from 
the proceedings of a foreign Parliament, had to bring his speech to 
an abrupt conclusion. Another ventured, in arguing against a 
measure, to say that he thought it might be so irritating as to bring 
about in Japan a state of things as bad as the French Revolution. 
He provoked a howl of righteous irdignation; it was an insult to 
the majesty of the Emperor to think of so invidious a comparison, 
much more so to give the thought words. 

But perhaps the most curious result of this perfervid spirit is the 
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difficulty it has produced in connection with the educational problem 
of the country. It is a terrible business to know “ what to do with 
our sons” in Japan. Many of the professions necessary to old Japan 
have ceased to be lucrative; the educational system is growing 
apace; hundreds of lads are sent out into the world with a smatter- 
ing of education, who have been tempted by curiosity to begin the 
Western course, but who have had no capacity, or no diligence, or 
no money to complete it. Even for those who do complete it the 
new professions do not offer much encouragement, for they have not 
yet got into full working order, and are not necessary to the whole 
community. But those who do not go on to this end have only 
reached the danger point of learning and are not likely to get away 
from it. They do not think much of the little shop which has been 
their home. The worship of the ancestors who have gone before 
them has become irksome; the ancestors who remain quietly passing 
their days in the sunshine on the mats, or warming their feeble 
hands over the fire-box, are very much in the way, and of course 
are much too ignorant to take any interest in what new Japan 
thinks and does. Dull discontent takes possession of them, and the 
lads become idle, listless vagabonds. On some of them, however, the 
national spirit descends; and out of this curious material it has 
fabricated a new profession—the redressing of wrongs. The 
redresser of wrongs is called a soshi; the wrongs redressed are every- 
thing in general, national or international, political or social; the 
persons affected in the redressing, Japanese and foreigners alike. A 
foreigner happens to be standing by when the Empress Dowager’s 
procession is passing along the streets. He has not taken off his 
hat sufficiently promptly in the opinion of one of the lancers in the 
escort, who thereupon knocks it off with the butt end of his lance. 
Suitable apologies are offered, an officer of the regiment calls on the 
justly offended foreigner, and the whole matter might have ended 
there. But the incident is too much for the unstable brain of a 
soshi, the opportunity too good to be lost. It is quite immaterial 
to him that the lancer was in the wrong, that the insult was not to 
the majesty of the Imperial House, but, contrariwise, to the assaulted 
English gentleman ; he must inquire into the matter. And inquire 
he does, with much uncouth bluster, and attendant friends, armed, 
if not with swords and bludgeons, at least, like Simon Tappertit, 
with very boisterous words and terrifying demeanour. 

Is it rumoured that a hitch has occurred in the treaty revision 
negotiations, owing to the attitude taken up by one of the foreign 
Powers, a soshi pays a visit to its representative at the Legation to 
ask him what he means by it. He sees a fair-spoken secretary; he 
obtains an.interview of some sort; and if he hears the laugh in the 
sleeve there is balm for wounded pride in the glowing reports which 
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will appear in the Japanese newspapers. Or does the report gain 
ground that the Japanese ministers are giving way too much to the 
foreign demands, the Foreign Office must be visited and gentle hints 
thrown out that the dignity of the nation must not be so tampered with. 
Does a member of the Diet support too zealously a government mea- 
sure—though this is by no means an essential—of which the sosh#, 
as a body representing the People, disapprove, he will receive a visit 
at his house, or hotel, by a selected band who come to know the reason 
why. If it is not a member, but a party that opposes, the duty of 
these patriots will be to visit and disperse, by force of arms and 
legs, chairs, tables, and other handy weapons of offence, any meet- 
ings which the party may venture to hold. And so it is through 
the whole of Japanese public life, the soshi takes his unbidden share. 
And what about the strong arm of the law? It is very strong, 
very potent, and very dexterously wielded. The system of police is 
very efficient ; it is so omniscient that every member of this very 
numerous band is known by name; it is so omnipresent that his 
whereabouts at any given moment is also known. A certain amount 
of latitude is allowed them, but the moment there is real danger 
in the air, a law, popularly known as the “Peace Preservation 
Regulations,” is put into force. Without warning a notice is issued 
that all soshi are to leave Tokyo and to keep outside a certain radius 
for a given time. I am not in the least exaggerating when I 
say that in a couple of hours the city is swept of this turbulent 
community. Before I left Tokyo last year the discussion on 
the Budget had provoked a great deal of angry feeling among the 
opponents of the Government ; the soshi had begun to swarm, and 
had commenced their domiciliary visits ; one or two arrests only had 
been made, and swords had been found on the persons of the 
prisoners (in one case it was only a wooden one; but then the soshi 
loves a mild joke at the expense of the authorities, like his law- 

despising brother all the world over) ; the air was full of angry sounds ; 
crowds of a very mixed description assembled outside the Houses of 
the Diet ; the papers contained daily paragraphs headed, “‘ The Soshi 
Again”; suddenly the edict was promulgated by the chief of the 
police, the “Peace Preservation Regulations”’ were again in force, 

the notice to quit was given. The scene outside the Parliament that 

night was intensely dramatic. The streets, and a parade-ground 

adjoining the buildings, swarmed with policemen; their red and 

white lanterns, glowing like globes of fire among the crowd, illumi- 

nated an intensely dark night. As the people moved the lanterns 

moved, and the scabbards of the swords clinked against the police- 

men’s boots; the foot-passengers as they passed were silently 

examined, the lantern being raised close to their faces; every jin- 

rikisha was stopped, the passengers requested politely to get out; 
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every bundle was rigidly scrutinised. Long before midnight the 
streets were empty, the lanterns were blown out, and the next 
morning we knew that the soshi had all been packed about their 
business, and quiet reigned again in the city. Parliament received 
that night an object lesson at the hands of the Government which it 
is not likely to forget. The regulations had on their first introduc- 
tion three years previously, been subjected to very vigorous criticism, 
criticism of the sort with which we are perfectly familiar; “the 
Government had assumed too much power:” “liberty of the sub- 
ject :” “coercion,”’ and all the rest of it. In December the Diet had 
passed a bill repealing them, but some delay had occurred in getting 
the Imperial sanction. In January the Government had still power 
to put the obnoxious regulations in force for the protection of the 
body which had done its best to repeal them. 

He is a useful person, this soshi: not exactly a Socialist, nor yet 
a Democrat, nor yet a Nihilist, but a strange and troublesome com- 
pound of them all. He is beginning to attach himself to the diffe- 
rent political parties and organizations which abound in Japan ; and 
rumour says that the attachment is accepted under the rose by those 
who hold the party strings. 

I have spoken a good deal of the young men of the present day, 
because the future of the country lies so much in their hands. It 
would be ungracious not to pay a tribute to the older men who have 
borne the burden and heat of many days of arduous work in bringing 
about the present state of things. Many, if not all of them, owe 
their official position to a capacity for affairs exhibited in more 
stirring times; they still are men of light and leading. Judged 
even by our own standards many of them are men of great capacity ; 
in their knowledge of their own country and its needs, of the reme- 
dies suitable to the grievances of the people, they long ago estab- 
lished their claim to be considered statesmen. But in the building 
up of a constitutional government some mistakes cannot fail to be 
made. Some critics have found fault with the Constitution itself ; 
one, who doubtless knows what he is talking about though the 
knewledge is not very apparent, has said that it takes away with 
one hand what it gives with the other, a broadly vague statement to 
be put on a par with many other glib strictures on the Japanese 
Government. Frankly it is not the last word of the science of Con- 
stitution-making. But there was no need that it should be. When 
the case is viewed dispassionately, when, speaking very literally, all 
things are considered, it is a gracious and liberal charter to the 
people, and a grant of electoral privileges of which both Sovereign 
and people may well be proud. It is said in the same breath that 
“the people are not ready for representative government,” that is, 
for enfranchisement; and also that “the qualification is absurdly 
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high.” The one criticism answers the other. Those to whom the 
franchise has been given are perfectly qualified to exercise it. One of 
the great mistakes, in my judgment, has been made in the creation of 
the Privy Council ; at least, from an English point of view its advisory 
powers are far too large, and enable an energetic President of the 
Council to wedge himself in between the Government and the Sove- 
reign. By some curious and, I think, ill-considered arrangement, 
the Council is the advisory body to the Emperor on all matters, even 
on giving his consent to a government measure. 

But I do not intend to plunge into the deep waters of constitution- 
making and criticising; what is done is done, and the question is 
whether it will work smoothly. To those who take some interest in 
Eastern affairs, and who follow such news es the papers condescend 
to give us, the recent dissolution of the Diet seems to give a negative 
answer. But after all it was an appeal from the Government to the 
people. Long continued opposition to all, or nearly all, govern- 
ment measures rendered the step imperative. With a Government 
outside the Parliament, it was obviously the only course ; and indeed 
there were many good Bismarckian precedents to guide the ministers 
in deciding to act as vigorously as they did. 

It is impossible for a lawyer to write of new Japan without saying 
something of the law, or at least of its administration. In the draft- 
ing of the criminal, civil, commercial, and procedure codes, the exist- 
ence of which on European models is a sine gud non to the revision 
of the treaties, Japan has had the advice of expert lawyers of 
many nations. English influence is less marked in the codes, how- 
ever, than in some of the fundamental laws promulgated with the 
Constitution. In the judicial system the French principles predo- 
minate ; but in the training of lawyers in Japan itself the English 
influence is very marked. The study of English case-law cannot fail 
to have a very beneficial effect on the minds of those who are destined 
to be called to the Japanese bench. This, however, concerns itself 
with the remote future. The supply of judges for the immediate 
future is, however, well maintained by the numbers of young men 
who are studying law in Europe and America. Both in this country, 
in France, and in the United States, examiners have, I believe, been 
astonished at the ease with which their questions have been tackled. 
As for the present race of judges, I have found uprightness, integrity, 
together with legal knowledge and acumen, to be the qualities 
which distinguish them. The existence of the last qualification, 
indeed, was brought very prominently to the front recently, by 
the way in which the judges, both of First Instance and in Appeal, 
addressed themselves to the case of one Philippe, a Greek trader in 
Yokohama. There is no exterritorial treaty between Greece and 
Japan, and those learned in the subject of jurisdiction may well 
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solution. 

The question of the judges is so vital to Japan that I have ven- 
tured to dwell on it at some length. Everybody knows, I suppose, 
that that ubiquitous person, the British merchant, objects to the 
proposal that he should come under Japanese jurisdiction. I have 
been often taken to task for holding or, perhaps, expressing a con- 
‘trary opinion. I will again avoid contentious subjects ; but I cannot 
refrain from saying that his argument from the particular to the 
general appears to be ill-founded; that his premiss is right and his 
conclusion wrong. The commercial morality of the Japanese mer- 
chant is not particularly high: Japanese themselves admit that at 
the treaty ports it is particularly low. A witty Chinaman thus 
abbreviated the new commercial code: “On entering into a contract 
—daijobu—‘ assuredly it shall be performed;’ on performing the 
same—shikata ga nai—‘it can’t be helped.’” With this estimate 
the British merchant cordially agrees; this forms his main argu- 
ment. And his general conclusion is, “ Therefore the time has not 
yet come when Japan can be trusted to administer the law in a way 
satisfactory to foreigners.” I think myself that this is a non 
sequitur. On the other side of the question I am tempted to note 
that extraordinary decision of the American Consular Court in a 
recent murder case, which converted a husband’s shooting of his 


wife’s seducer, in a fit of jealousy, into excusable homicide. The 
Court consisted of the Consul and assessors, and not of the Consul 
and a jury. 


From Jaw to art is a farcry. ‘ New Japan” has an art-school 
of her own. The art world of Japan is, like ancient Gaul, divided into 
three parts. The old school struggles still to preserve and pass on 
the traditions of what may be called pure Japanese art. Very note- 
worthy traditions these were; but though the patrons fight very 
zealously, and not quite fairly, as it seems to us, for them, the pro- 
fessors are few and many of them feeble. What the auctioneers 
would call the “ Japanese taste’ has fallen on evil days. The reason 
is to be sought in the demands which the West makes of the export 
trader. Yet the best of the modern masters seek to loosen the tradi- 
tions from their old inflexibility. Very charming work this middle 
school produces ; the traces of the Western influence are distinctly 
visible, and it is here at its best ; there is more modelling of surfaces, 
more filling up of the blank spaces on the silk than Japanese tra- 
dition warrants; but the spirit of old Japan is there still, and the 
waving of the bamboo, the flight of the birds, have lost none of their 
old vitality and charm. 

But besides these there is the new school, which paints on primed 
canvas “in oil,’’ which, in fact, devotes itself heart and soul to the 


imagine the complicated nature of the questions which arose for 
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«Western taste.” The mere mention of these simple facts gives 
opportunity to the scoffer; and yet there is not much room for him yet. 
There is no “ school ” as such ; it is a band of young men who have 
learnt the methods of our art; some in England, some in France, 
some in Germany, with results easy to be imagined. The work is 
surprisingly good, “‘considering’’; that is to say, considering that 
; one is forced to look at it in the mass, and as the product of the 
adventurous spirit of young Japan: considering that it has cut itself 
absolutely adrift from the ancestral canons: considering—chief of all 
considerations—that it has had barely ten years in which to attain to 
even moderate excellence : and the result, in sober seriousness, is 
excellent. Yet even this, as all things else in this stage of transition, 
r has a plaintively comic side. Among the Japanese, as yet, there is 
little or no demand for such pictures “framed and glazed.” They 
are big, and are not sold, they take up too much room in the small 
house, and too much money from the small income, and till they are 
sold there is neither room nor money to paint another. 

New Japan, in spite of many disadvantages, of which the small 
house and the small income are not the least, has many advantages. 
She can begin the race at the point where she finds us. When she 
decides to leave off the dips which gave the last generation so sparse 
an illumination, what need for her to go through all the stages of 
progress which gave us light, more light: candles of many de- 
grees of hardness, lamps built on a dozen different mechanical prin- 
j ciples, gas even, with all the patent burners and illuminators, all 
can be ignored; she can go straight to electricity; the latest 
Edisonian improvements were ready for her, and she took them, 
setting them in her tiny shops long before our palaces had been 
adapted to their use. And so it has been with the works of science 
which she has adapted and translated for her own use: with no pre- 
| judices to overcome, she could adopt the latest conclusion without a 

murmur and without regret. A curious trait this desire for the 
latest novelty has engendered in some of the representatives of 
modern Japan: the foreigners in the service must be changed at fre- 
quent intervals, lest they grow rusty and out of touch with the very 
last development of the Western world. But this suggestion has 
found no wide support. 
} In her translated literature she has been less eager of novelty, 
and more desirous to adopt the standard works of the West. If she 
knows Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer almost by heart, so also she 
knows of Robinson Crusoe and Friday, of Lemuel Gulliver, and all 
the heroes of Western old romance. There was something, perhaps, 
specially pleasing to the Japanese mind in those long-drawn, much- 
particularised stories, which had some affinity with the voluminous 


tales which had been handed down from the Middle Ages; those 
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stories which occupied volumes by the dozen in the telling ; of the 
strife between the Heiké and Gengi clans, for exemple, in early 
times; of the forty-seven loyal Ronins in later days. But few 
foreigners know much of modern Japanese literature: their affection 
for the country and the people stops there ; and those who have read 
tell us that appreciation, except in rarest instances, is impossible. 
There is something so different about it from all else Japanese, 
even from the other branches of literature. Prosy narration takes, 
in the novel, the place of the sharp philosophy of the proverb, the 
delicate witticism, the insinuating double-meaning of the poem. 
Sparkle and concision give way to platitude and rigmarole. 

I could not stay to give a list of all the hundred Western books 
which New Japan has found best to translate. I have given but 
examples of them. Some modern novels have undergone the same 
sea-change, figuring, as I hear, in much strangely transliterated 
idiom. But the bookstall has come to Japan attendant on those 
who travel by her railways, and for those the Oriental “ yellow- 
back ” has made its appearance duly; and the price, being low, and 
the style such as appeals to travelling folk, they can scarcely now be 
numbered for their multitude. One who knows and, I verily be- 
lieve, has read it, tells us that the hero of the most popular Japanese 
novel of recent years is Epaminondas, and takes the whole field of 
Theban politics for its subject-matter ; and that the success was so 
great that the author did, out of the proceeds, the grand tour of 
the Japanese, England and the rest of Europe, and built himself a 
house wherein to rest when his travels brought him back to the 
sunshine of the East. This and much other curious matter concern- 
ing Japanese literature is set out for us by Mr. Chamberlain in 
“Things Japanese.” The newspapers, too, have not withstood the 
fascination of the story en feuilieton. The theatre even fails to resist 
the march of events. Every form of dramatic entertainment that 
ever flourished in the land is, it is true, to be seen there still, from 
the old Chinese Bugaku dances and the Japanese Sangaku and No, 
down to the modern theatre. Symbolism and realism flourish side 
by side; and both of them brought to a pitch which is truly beyond 
our imagination. But at one theatre in Tokyo the new desires of 
the New Japan are gratified. The stage management provide for 
its delight sensational scenes of modern life in the most approved 
London manner. On one occasion, after the visit of Mr. Spencer 
to Japan, a scene was introduced in which a balloon ascent, followed 
by a parachute descent, were “ managed ”’ in most successful fashion, 
and daily gave satisfaction to crowded audiences. Also in the city, 
the restaurant is almost as much en évidence as the tea-house; the 
beer-bottle and tumbler as the saké cask and cup. And New Japan 
plays billiards—pool extraordinarily well, with a nervous sangfroid 
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altogether remarkable and characteristic ; torompo—whist, that is 
—not quite so well, the sangfroid in this case exercising unduly the 
partners’ nerves ; but poker admirably, and for the same reason. 

New Japan has not yet—with the exception already mentioned 
—forgotten the politeness of Old Japan. The obeisance is still 
as profound as in old days, when the head was innocent of felt 
hats; the new politeness indeed has invented ways of dealing 
with this uncouth encumbrance during the moments of an interview 
which are sacred to courtesy. The bow is as formal and ceremo- 
nious as ever it was. Of these ceremonial bows the literate globe- 
trotter has written much, deeming them subservient, too humble; 
yet in this he is, as usual, wrong. He will consider it as though a 
six-foot Western giant were to bow himself and “ knock his head 
against the floor ;” a prostration six-foot deep, no patrician were 
worthy of it; to the level of a lady’s hand is the deepest a Western 
man may give. Yet think, these men of Japan and the little 
musumes, they sit upon the floor; that is their natural posture, and 
they bow from that, and they are five foot nothing, something less ; 
so that though they do indeed touch the floor in their reverence and 
respect, the prostration is but two feet six inches deep; and though 
your globe-trotter thinks the salutation “ grovelling,” yet it is not, 
it is only the obedience paid to the strict rules of bowing, which 
may not be relaxed—no, not even to a Western. 


F. T. Piacorr. 


P.S.—There has been, during the last two months, an unusual 
amount of news from Japan, some of it, indeed, of no ordinary 
character: another dissolution of the Diet ; a prosecution of judges for 
gambling; the return of Count Ito to the office of Minister-President, 
and the apparently abrupt termination of Portuguese exterritoriality. 
This last, it needs not to be said, is of great importance. The literal 
meaning of the telegram from Yokohama is undoubtedly, as the 
press has very readily imagined, that Japan has abruptly rescinded 
her treaty with Portugal. With news from the far East it is safer 
to wait for the mail before treating it as historical fact. There is 
another possible construction of the telegram, in which something 
may depend on the recent withdrawal, for economical reasons, of the 
Portuguese Chargé d’Affaires. Also there has been a quaint letter 
from that roving Times correspondent, Mr. Rudyard Kipling. He 
deals with New Japan in characteristic fashion and language. The 
criticism itself, however, needs criticism, and I have no hesitation 
in borrowing a word from his own letter, and in pronouncing it to 
be “ skittles.” 
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Ar the International Exhibition of 1878, I one day came across old 
M. Victor Pollet—peintre et graveur—peering curiously round the 4 
walls of the English section, and so evidently hunting for something 
which he could not find that it was impossible not to ask him what 

he was looking for. ‘Tiens,” said he, “il n’y a plus rien chez vous 
donc comme cela! J’oublie son nom—celui qui faisait de si jolies 
choses en 1855; celui qui a fait ‘Le Loup et]l’Agneau’?” “ Mul- 
ready,” said I. “Qui,” he replied; “c’était Mulready. Ah! que } 
c’était done fort d’expression et aussi ferme de dessin que d’effet 

et de couleur. Mais vous n’avez pas pu le connaitre celui-la.” 

But I had known Mr. Mulready, and a vivid recollection of the 
extraordinary kindness, patience and generosity with which he 
devoted hours to the teaching of an ignorant schoolgirl, made M. 
Pollet’s allusion to his work, which, as he said, represented ten- } 
dencies now extinct among us, more than pleasant to me. Our 
common affection and admiration for Lady Trevelyan (Pauline 
Jermyn) had made us friends in spite of all differences. The same 
love for her which made him welcome the girl whom she had brought 
to him, made me enter the old studio at Linden Grove with a | 
sentiment of tender reverence. No one felt more strongly than 
Mr. Mulready the difficulties and disabilities under which women 4 
laboured who wished to gain any serious knowledge of his art, and 
the great ability shown by one of his early pupils—an aunt of Mr. 
Algernon Swinburne—to whom he was much attached, further 
disposed bim to look kindly on all those who came to him for advice 
and assistance. Even now I remember, with a sense of wonder, his 
fatherly goodness and the exquisite tact and simplicity of his teach- } 
ing. It must, however, be admitted that my dear old master had, | 
in all things, a natural habit of extreme prudence and reserve. At | 
first when I went for my friendly lesson I was always dismissed if 
other visitors arrived ; then, one day I recollect feeling immensely | 
flattered because I was told that I might, in future, stay unless by ‘ 
any chance they should come on matters of business, and finally even } 

this rule was broken through. “For,” said Mr. Mulready, with | 
characteristic caution, ‘I have ascertained that it is perfectly safe to | 
talk before you, and that you never repeat at South Kensington 
—even when you are under some temptation to do so—matters that 
have been discussed before you here.” In saying this, Mr. Mul- 
ready referred directly to the consultations then going on in his } } 
rooms as to the conditions of the Sheepshanks Bequest to the nation | 
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and the proposal to house these pictures at South Kensington. He 
cordially detested the whole system of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, and consequently, in the course of these negotiations, the 
officials of that establishment were handled after a fashion vastly 
entertaining to one who, like myself, happened to be attending the 
classes instituted under their auspices. 

In my own case, he strove hard to remedy the mistakes arising 
from what he held to be the false and inartistic direction imposed 
by rule on pupils and teachers alike. Once a week, at least, I used 
to take some drawings to Linden Grove for inspection, and Mr. 
Mulready would then open his portfolios, selecting subjects for me 
to study in special illustration of the criticisms provoked by my 
shortcomings. Whether my performances happened to be copies 
from his own works, or attempts to draw from life on my own 
account, his method of teaching was always the same: with the 
greatest patience he would point out the blunders, and then bring 
drawing after drawing to me, or draw himself before me until he 
thought he had made my error perfectly clear to myself. When at 
last I was dismissed, it was with the injunction not to attempt cor- 
rection on the guilty spot itself, but to re-draw the passage, some- 
thing larger, at the side and to bring back the work so treated at my 
next visit. 

He used often to speak, with a twinkle of amusement in his eyes, 
of the talk about his own drawings from life, which were then 
attracting much attention. These drawings, he used to say, were 
done for the purpose of personal instruction, for the private port- 
folio, for help in teaching, too—to show the way in which he thought 
such things should be done, but without any thought of the possi- 
bilities of sale or exhibition. Of his real pleasure in this class of 
work I have no doubt, and on many occasions he would show that 
he was by no means insensible to passages of simple beauty ; but his 
chief interest in form and line was undoubtedly due to their expres- 
sion of varied character. He would dwell fondly on any traces left 
on the body by special habits; he would trace out the signs of 
previous occupations and so amuse himself by drawing up a 
biography of his model. Hands invariably furnished matter for a 
lecture ; the relative lengths und proportions of the fingers, the shape 
of the nails, the manner of their growth and their insertion,—each 
tiny item was worked into its place so as to make up a human history. 
In his choice, too, of subject, the same instinct of close observation 
was brought to bear on idiosyncrasies of character and their connec- 
tion with diverse shades of thought and feeling. 

There was a large drawing, made by him in the early days of my 
visits, which represented a group of girls bathing, whose attention 
had been suddenly arrested by a fight between two little green 
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lizards. He had, he said, greatly desired to paint this theme, which 
was curiously typical of his choice of form as well as of his choice of 
subject, but was deterred from doing so because in those days he 
could neither have exhibited nor sold it in England. ‘ You know,” 
he used to say, ‘‘a peculiar movement made sometimes by those who 
watch the games of children, a sort of humouring movement—that 
is what I am here trying to represent. You see all those girls are 
intent on the movements of those little animals, each figure—according 
to her own nature—is humouring, as it were, a different movement, 
and thus they are all thrown into a variety of attitudes which yet 
have a sort of common consent.” If anyone guessed the motive of 
the work, or caught the suggestion he wished to convey in any of 
the figures—as in the movement of a woman with some children in 
the middle distance—he was enchanted. “ Did you know that she 
was speaking?” he would ask. ‘That seems a trifling thing, but 
it pleases me, and I think that if I’ve made you feel that she is 
speaking when you cannot see her face, then I have done something 
worth doing. These things, of course, are trifles, but the pleasure 
and interest in them is connected with that tendency to metaphysical 
speculation which is often to be observed amongst artists and not 
always amongst the best. In that picture of ‘The Negro Offering 
Toys for Sale,’ you have another instance of it. What I am there 
trying to represent is the dislike which seems inherent in all our 
natures towards people of another colour: the mother is coaxing 
her child gently, but she herself shares his aversion, though half 
ashamed of it, for you see that whilst with one hand she is encou- 
raging and enticing him forward, yet with the other she is instinc- 
tively pressing him to her.” 

And again, he returned to the same subject in showing me a 
finished study for his picture of ‘The Boy Late for School,” bidding 
me observe all the differences of expression in the hands; the boy 
at the door betraying by the very way in which he was handling his 
things that he knew they were all in a muddle; and how the move- 
ment of the schoolmaster’s finger accompanies his mocking cry of, 
“IT hope your early rising doesn’t hurt you! ” whilst an attentive 
girl is holding her book after the most approved fashion. When he 
was making his studies for “The Sonnet,” too, at another time, I 
noticed that the point which chiefly interested him was that the lover 
should try to read the effect of his verses on the girl’s face, whilst 
she, as instinctively, should endeavour to prevent his doing so. 

It was thus that, knowing exactly why certain characteristics and 
certain forms always attracted the dear old master, those who loved 
him were stung by the injustice of Mr. Ruskin’s words in 1859; for 
in his Notes on the Academy Exhibition of that year, he charged Mr. 
Mulready with “ thinking only of himself and his drawing—never 
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caring in the least about what he has to draw; of which, therefore, 
he misses precisely the most valuable, and succeeds in using more 
skill in painting nothing than any painter ever spent before on that 
subject.” The work exhibited that year, “Just as the Twig is 
Bent,” certainly showed that the painter’s powers were declining, 
but Mr. Ruskin’s liberal criticism seemed meant to embrace all he 
had ever produced, and gave the sharper pain to the old man in 
that he had always watched the movement of which the writer of 
Notes had made himself the spokesman with friendly interest. 
“Some of their works,” he was wont to declare, “are the finest 
things that have been done by our school. Look at the ‘Huguenots,’ 
at ‘The Return of the Dove to the Ark,’ at Hunt’s ‘Scapegoat,’ at 
that extraordinary painting they called ‘The Carpenter’s Shop.’ I 
have great hopes of what may be done by them.” I had trusted, 
therefore, that the passage in question might escape his notice, but 
a friendly visitor arrived and quoted it with zest, winding up with, 
“ After all, it doesn’t come to much, you know!” 

“Doesn’t come to much,” repeated the old man, with a deprecatory 
shake of the head. ‘“ Always thinking of myself and my drawing. 
Could anything be worse?” And, after the friend was gone that 
day, he began to talk of his past. I think he felt that, at that date, 
a fresh tide had set in, bringing wider possibilities to English art 
and an encouraging stimulus of general interest unknown to the 
days of his youth. There were traces, too, of unexpressed regret that 
so much should have been missed, and of the thought that if things 
had been other than they were in his own time he might have come 
nearer to the fulfilment of his own aspirations, and those aspirations 
themselves might have found a wider outlook. 

“The Wedding Gown”’ was on the easel, having come on a visit, 
before entering South Kensington, for re-varnish and repair in some 
small point ; and so the old painter sat down before it and talked 
out to himself, rather than to me, his “‘Apologia.” First he touched 
once more on the charm there was for him in seizing little indications 
of character and in mastering the meaning of what were to some, 
perhaps, mere trivialities. ‘Yes, they were trivialities; but that 
was the way in which a woman, bent on examining the exact quality 
of the silk she was about to buy, would pull and test it.” Then he 
paused over the figure of the draper, in whom he had depicted his 
own father, and recalled the day when he had first observed in a 
salesman that particular expression, and just that action of the 
hands ; but, as his eyes fell on the sleeping dog, he sighed, “ Ah! 
Mantle; poor little Mantle! you lived with me sixteen years!” 
Soon, however, he returned to the line of comparison which he 
seemed, half-unconsciously, to be following out. ‘The dog, the 
dresses, the counter, the box, they were all studied—all finished ! 
Yes, when I began my career it was something unusual, something 
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unknown, to work like that. Wilkie came up from Scotland full of 
his ideas of representing everything exactly as he saw it, and I—no, 
no one else amongst us seemed to think of such a thing.” Here he 
broke off abruptly, saying, with a half-serious, half-comic air, “ But 
there was no P. R. B.-ism there!” 

The old man’s early days had been very difficult, and sometimes 
he would take pleasure in telling me of the struggle there had been 
in his home against the pressure of extreme poverty. ‘ Much of 
the time that I ought to have been at work,” he said, “I had to 
give up to minding the children. When I could get an hour to 
myself I was often put to strange shifts and would try a worn-out 
poker as a mahl-stick.” 

In one of our talks he told me that, after the days of ‘‘ minding ” 
younger urchins was over, and he was striving to maintain himself 
in London, he had known “deep distress.’”’ There are two little 
landscapes in the Sheepshanks Collection—views, both of them, I 
believe, of old Kensington Gravel-pits. These, he said, had been a 
commission—a gleam of hope that had come to him in his darkest 
days, “ but when they were finished and I took them for approval to 
the brother of the man for whom I painted them, he turned me 
away. He said they were too bad, ‘bricks and mortar’ pictures, 
such as he would not think of allowing to be offered to his brother. 
He ought to have known better,” continued the old painter; “he 
was a relation of one who was then considered the first landscape 
painter of the day. Well, I went away with my pictures; they 
remained on my hands. Things got worse and worse, and at last I 
fell seriously ill. But a medical man came to me, who was very 
good to me, and, when I got better, I gave him those two pictures, 
for he had admired them. It was all I could do. They remained 
in his possession for years—until, in fact, he lost his fortune by 
some railway speculation, and it was necessary that he should sell 
everything he had—everything that could be sold. He came to me 
then, and asked me if I could find him a purchaser for the two 
pictures—for my ‘bricks and mortar’ pictures. He was really 
grieved to part with them, and did so at last—I’m not exaggerating 
—with tears in his eyes. I found him a purchaser at once, who 
offered £120 for the two, which in my early days when I painted 
them were not thought worth £25, and, just after I had sold them 
for him, an artist offered me £200 for one.” 

These two pictures of which Mr. Mulready was speaking had, 
like “The Wedding Gown,” come in their turn to be put into 
perfect order before exhibition. It was in 1860, I think, and all 
that summer he seemed wonderfully well and full of interests and 
work. In his last years he suffered frequently, not only from the 
defective action of the heart, but also from sudden fits of loss of 
sight. One day, at a later date, I found him looking tired, and not 
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responding with his usual vivacity to the talk of a lad who met all 
criticism of the details in his study for a picture of ‘‘ Adam and Eve 
in Paradise’ by repeating that the subject was “ideal.” ‘ Don’t 
you think, though,”’ said Mr. Mulready, “that the work of those 
who wish to give life, to give real existence to the ‘ideal’ must be 
based on facts—no matter how selected—which have been observed 
in living organisms?”’ And he went on to begin a sentence as to 
the “unconscious process of selection,” when, seeing perhaps that 
he was far out of the reach of the author of the “ ideal” subject, he 
broke off suddenly, and asked him whether he “ really believed that 
Paradise had existed?” ‘ Yes,” was the answer. “Then, you 
see,” returned Mr. Mulready, with a smile, “you can’t put imaginary 
trees in the Garden of Eden,” and so dismissed him. 

After this he sat for some time without speaking, and I respected 
his silence, till suddenly I saw him put his hands across his eyes 
and turn his face from the light. ‘I cannot see,” he said; “ this 
has come once or twice lately—a dimness over my eyes. I can see 
nothing.” Then quite low, as if to himself, he murmured, “ It is to 
be expected now . . . but it is very distressing.” 

It was some time before I could go to him again, and then it 
seemed as if the weary white look in his face, which of old had been 
only transient, were become permanently fixed. It was a sultry 
day in July, and the studio window was open to its utmost stretch. 
He was very sad, and talked almost wholly of his early days; he 
referred to a drawing he wished me to see, and got up to look for it, 
but it was in a portfolio placed beneath several other portfolios. He 
made a half effort to remove them, would not let me help him, and 


+ came back wearily, saying, “‘ We will look at it another time.” A 


few minutes later he paled strangely, gasped, and said, ‘“ Give me 
your hand, my child; I must lie down.” When he was on the sofa 
I went for water to the little dining-room on the ground floor, for I 
knew. we were alone in the house—he had opened the door for me 
himself. By-and-by he recovered a little, enough to smile and 
speak, if not to move. Later on the servant came back and then I 
had to go. 

On the threshold of the room I turned round for one more look, 
and I saw what I had never before realised, and I knew the thought 
that had been in his mind when he made his sketch in illustration 
of Tennyson’s poem, “ Life and Thought are gone away ”’ ;—that 
sketch, in which one sees the painter lying dead in his studio, was 
actually before me. The familiar tools were standing idle in the 
spacious room; to the right, his favourite group of Cupid and 
Psyche, and beneath the open window, where the leaves fluttered 
against the sky, the straight, hard couch on which lay the motionless 
body of my dear old friend. I never saw him again. 

Emiuia F. 8. Ditke. 
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A FEw years ago there was a very sudden and general awakening of | 
public interest in England concerning the colonies. Everything ” 
connected with them was affected by it. The neglect and deprecia- 
tion of years gave way to a burst of enthusiasm so generous that for 
some time it threatened to abrogate the sanity of criticism. Beyond | 
all question Australia was the principal among our dependencies to 
profit by this. A fresh conception of the place and the people swam | 
like a new planet into the ken of Englishmen. The bare fact of ¥ 
“the Australian Contingent” (the very name shows a striking con- | 
fusion ; it was, of course, the New South Wales Contingent), coupled 
with the romantic comments of Mr. Froude’s Oceana, were chiefly | 
responsible for what, in at least ‘the sphere of practical politics,” | 
may yet cause the most deplorable complications between the two 
communities. For the hour, the inevitable hour of reaction, has 
arrived, and the seamy side of Australia and the Australian life is 7 
being forced upon the enthusiasts who now are giving unmistakable _ 
signs of their disappointment and disgust. But the true nature of © 
our friends at the Antipodes—what sort of people the large bulk of |7 
them are, in what manner they actually speak, and think, and act— §} 
is still as far away, or almost as far away, as ever. And this holds 
good in respect to every department of their national life, or I am § 
much mistaken. Nothing struck me more, in a long and varied 
residence in many parts of that Pacific Slope and Eastern Interior 
which at present constitute the chief seat of this life, than the keen- 
ness of the popular instinct not only in things social or political but 
(shall I be believed ?) in things literary. I refer exclusively to the J 
Australian manifestations of these; for I need scarcely say that, ( 
beyond the exceedingly limited sphere of his personal experience, f 
the average Australian is just as profoundly ignorant as the average 
Englishman, and perhaps he is even more so. Few are less awarep ! 
of this critical gift of his than the Anglo-Australian. No reproach} ! 
is more frequently in the mouth of the writers who supply the} 4 
meagre literary comment of the local magazines and weekly news-} 1 
papers than that of Australia’s neglect of her “men of letters,”} 
and especially of her poets. Mr. Christie Murray, who has recently} 1 
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been speaking with candour and intelligence of what he saw and of 
what he thought he saw in his travels there, has accepted from them 
this judgment without question. He tells us that the average 
Australian cares nothing for, and indeed knows nothing of, Kendall, 
and Harpur and Stephens (Mr. Murray, by-the-bye, is mistaken in} ¢! 
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his manner of spelling the name of this gentleman). True, that a 
little later he ingenuously confutes himself by expatiating on the 
familiarity of even the roughest livers with the poetry of Adam 
Lindsay Gordon ; but to the Englishman, to whom these are most 
probably all nomina et preterea nihil, the case for the hopeless illite- 
rateness of the average Australian seems made out. 

It is not astonishing that, in the meridian hour of colonial expan- 
sion, when Englishmen lost their heads over the Contingent and the 
imaginary denizens of “Oceana,” the Anglo-Australians followed 
suit. I am speaking here principally of the literary phase of this 
expansion, but the parallel holds good in all the others, and in 
several it is still more striking. The English public, or at least a 
very distinctly audible section of it, was eager to take seriously all 
things Australian. The question was put: ‘“ Have not these won- 
derful Antipodeans, these ‘blameless AXthiopians’ of modern days, 
whose prosperity is so astonishing, whose loyalty to us is so gratify- 
ing, written anything?” The opportunity was a golden one for the 
neglected scribes and their champions, and they seized on it with 
the utmost alacrity. Never was such a flood of inferior verse foisted 
successfully on the open market by such inane and pretentious criti- 
cism. A distinct case could have been made out for two Australian 
writers—one a poet and one a novelist—two writers who, sooner or 
later, will take the places to which they are justly entitled in the 
temple of English literature. But they were both dead; had both 
attained a fixed position of popularity in their own land; and, 
finally, had both little or nothing of the special pseudo-literary 
qualities in vogue with the dominant cliques in the colonial capitals. 
If the result of the effort to demonstrate the fact of ‘‘ Australian 
Literature”’ to England had been the proper recognition of the 
poetic work of Adam Lindsay Gordon and of the prose work of 
Marcus Clarke, something genuine and permanent would have been 
done. But this was not what our Anglo-Australian friends desired. 
The thing to do was to show that “Oceana,” this wonderful 
“ Oceana,” had writers on a par with all its other wonders, and if 
in the doing of this a little personal notoriety could be won, why, so 
much the better. The reaction against Gordon, which is still power- 
ful in Anglo-Australian “cultivated circles,” and (what I find much 
more regrettable) among the class of young educated Australians, 
the first generation of the high schools and universities, was then at 
its height. Attention was fixed on a throng of mediocrities who 
could not bear any close or extended inspection, and now the opinion 
among intelligent Englishmen appears to be that nothing in any way 
of interest or importance has yet been written at the Antipodes. 

I cannot better introduce the two Australian writers, of whose 
claims for consideration I have already spoken, than by quoting 
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a portion of what one of them wrote about the other. Marcus 
Clarke survived Gordon by some thirteen years, living to write a 
preface to the first collected edition of his friend’s poetry. He begins 
it thus: ‘The poems of Gordon have an interest beyond the mere 
personal one which his friends attach to his name. Written, as 
they were, at odd times and leisure moments of a stirring and 
adventurous life, it is not to be wondered at if they are unequal or 
unfinished. The astonishment of those who knew the man, and can 
gauge the capacity of this city” (of Melbourne) “ to foster poetic 
instinct is that such work was ever produced here at all.” Whata 
feeling of almost personal gratitude rises in one when, after much 
reading of factitious and inflated rhodomontade, one suddenly lights 
on a little piece of clear and quiet writing like that! But Clarke 
could do more than write clearly and quietly: he could at times 
heighten his composition with the subtle and magical effects of the 
true literary artist. “A poem like ‘ L’Allegro,’’’ he says, “could 
never be written by an Australian. It is too airy, too sweet, too 
freshly happy. The Australian mountain forests are funereal, secret, 
stern. Their solitude is desolation. They seem to stifle in their 
black gorges a story of sullen despair. No tender sentiment is 
nourished in their shade. In other lands the dying year is mourned, 
the falling leaves drop lightly on his bier. Inthe Australian forests 
mo leaves fall. The savage winds shout among the rock-clefts. 
From the melancholy gums strips of white bark hang and rustle. 
The very animal life of these frowning hills is either grotesque or 
ghostly. Great grey kangaroos hop noiselessly over the coarse 
grass. Flights of white cockatoos stream out, shrieking like evil 
souls. The sun suddenly sinks, and the mopokes burst out into hor- 
rible peals of semi-human laughter. The natives aver that, when 
night comes, from out the bottomless depths of some lagoon the 
bunyip rises, and, in form like monstrous sea-calf, drags his loath- 
some length from out the ooze. From a corner of the silent forest 
rises a dismal chant, and around a fire dance natives painted like 
skeletons. All is fear inspiring and gloomy. . . . As when among 
sylvan scenes, in places 
‘Made green with the running of rivers, 
And gracious with temperate airs,’ 

the soul -is soothed and satisfied: so, placed before the 
frightful grandeur of these barren hills, it drinks in their 
sentiment of defiant ferocity and is steeped in bitterness. .. . 
Some see no beauty in our trees without shade, our flowers 
without perfume, our birds who cannot fly, or our beasts who have 
not yet learned to walk on all fours. But the dweller in the 
wilderness acknowledges the subtle charm of this fantastic land of 
‘monstrosities. He becomes familiar with the beauty of loneli- 
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ness. Whispered to by the myriad tongues of the wilderness, he 
learns the language of the barren and the uncouth, and can read the 
hieroglyphics of haggard gum-trees, blown into odd shapes, dis- 
torted with fierce hot winds, or cramped with cold nights, when the 
Southern Cross freezes in a cloudless sky of icy blue. The phantas- 
magoria of that wild dreamland termed the bush interprets itself, 
and the poet of our desolation begins to comprehend why free Esau 
loved his heritage of desert sand better than all the bountiful rich- 
ness of Egypt.” 

Clarke’s work as a writer covers a far broader range than is known 
te those who have only read his one sustained effort—his novel, 
For the Term of His Natural Life. True, there is not much 
which is important enough to bear transplantation to England, 
but there is a considerable body of it which is still of great value 
and use to Australians, and a slim volume of selections should also 
take its place here as a worthy supplement to his masterpiece. To 
begin with, his work as a journalist is, together with the earlier 
portion of that of Mr. Brunton Stephens, the sole product, so far, of 
the Australian press which is of any use for young Australian 
journalists, and when one reflects that it is the journalists who stand 
almost entirely for the conscious culture of the whole Antipodean 
community, one realises the need there is for putting before them 
at least the best possible examples of what has been done by their 
predecessors. There is nothing now being written in Australia that 
can compare with the series of newspaper articles which Clarke gave 
out, at different periods and in different places, under the names of 
“The Peripatetic Philosopher ”’ and “ The Wicked World.” When- 
ever he had the chance to do more serious work he took it, and 
some of his contributions to the local monthlies of the hour are still 
the pleasantest reading. They stand quite alone. Work like “ Abel 
Jansen Tasman,” which appeared in the fourth number of the J/e/- 
bourne Review, is a model of its kind. I can only hope the young 
writers of Australia will yet practically demonstrate some apprecia- 
tion of the fact. 

Clarke also did some short stories in the style of Edgar Allan 
Poe, and, at least, two of them, “‘The Dual Existence” and “The 
Golden Island,” are worthy of a more permanent preserva- 
tion. Of his efforts at. applying the predetermined pathos of 
Dickens to colonial subjects (such are his sketches, “ Pretty Dick,” 
“Bullock Town,” and others), it is not possible to speak highly. 
It seems sufficient to remember that Mr. O. W. Holmes says the 
first is “a very touching story, cery well told;” but alas! the 
fashions of this world change, and fewer tears are shed over the 
demise of Paul Dombey than in the days of our fathers, even as in 
their days young men and maidens had lost the knack of a con- 
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vulsive sympathy with the trials and triumphs of the prudently 
chaste Pamela. A discreet silence may also be maintained concern- 
ing his verse, though he never was so uncritical as for a moment to 
elaim any actual inspiration for it, and he wrote two delicious paro- 
dies in the typical styles of his two friends, Gordon and Kendall, 
which must be counted to him for a certain sort of righteousness. 
His reckless Bohemianism still furnishes endless, more or less dis- 
paraging and apocryphal anecdotes to the good Philistines of 
Melbourne ; but the pathos of his life, the charm of his lighter work, 
and the power of his solitary novel, attract one to him with a deep 
personal interest and affection. ‘Marcus Clarke,” wrote to me one 
of the few, the very few, who during his lifetime recognised this 
aspect of him, “ Marcus Clarke, with all his genius, his delightful 
ways, his lovely face, hunted as you may say out of life as he was, 
so glad for the gift of death!” One other touch, a few chance words 
from the meagre account of a witness of his acceptance of that gift, 
brings him vividly before us. ‘“ The large beautiful eyes, with a far- 
off gaze in them, opened widely for a second, and then closed.” In 
his slight preface to Gordon’s poems, he says with his true, if not 
habitual, critical acumen: “The student of these unpretending 
volumes will be repaid for his labour. He will find in them some- 
thing very like the beginnings of a national school of Australian 
poetry.” A national school of Australian prose, even in the more 
restricted sense in which he meant us to take his own dubious 
phrase, is an eventuality obviously outside serious consideration ; but 
it is a fact that the only prose that has yet been written in Aus- 
tralia has been written by Marcus Clarke. A better model could 
not, under the circumstances (at least so it seems to me), have been 
found, and if he is right in his prognostication that the Australians of 
the future will be “a fretful, clever, perverse, irritable race,” then 
it will some day be an interesting question as to how much of these 
very qualities was due in himself to innate temperament, and how much 
to the astonishingly rapid and complete adaptation of that tempera- 
ment, at once so sensitive to its present and so oblivious of its past, 
to the genius loci. In the case of Gordon the same question is to be 
asked already. No one has yet rendered that genius, in its dual 
aspects of the coastal and bush life, in any degree approaching these 
two men. Gordon goes deeper as becomes the poet, and he is the 
inspired spokesnfan of the actual effects of the Australian climate and 
manner of living in a sense only apprehended quite transiently by 
Clarke. We shall find Clarke writing like this: ‘‘ The lonely horse- 
man between the moonlight and the day sees vast shadows creeping 
across the shelterless and silent plains, hears strange noises in the 
primeval forest, where flourishes a vegetation long dead in other 
lands, and feels, despite his fortune, that the trim utilitarian civilisa- 
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- tion which breeds him shrinks into insignificance beside the con- 


temptuous grandeur of forests and ranges coeval with an age in 
which European scientists have cradled his own race.’ It is (if I 
may use the expressive and colloquial idiom) alright, this, but it 
does not stand comparison for a moment with Gordon’s verse as an 
interpretation of the Australian chez lui. 
‘* What matters the sand, or the whitening chalk, 
The blighted herbage, the black’ning log, 
The crooked beak of the eagle-hawk, 
Or the hot red tongue of the native dog ? 
That couch was rugged, those sextons rude : 
Yet, in spite of a leaden shroud, we know 
That the bravest and fairest are earth-worms’ food, 
When once they’re gone where we all must go.” 


“ He sometimes,” says one who knew him, “compared the lot of 
a bushman with that of other states of mankind, saying that it was 
in many ways preferable to any one.’’ Such an idea assuredly 
never entered into the mind of Clarke. He was essentially the child 
of civilisation and the city, that is to say, he could not long exist 
away from them; but he had this exceedingly quick and sensitive 
nature of his, perpetually gaining and losing the colours of every 
phase of life through which he passed; and he had a delightful 
literary faculty which often enabled him, like King Midas, to turn all 
he touched into gold, or (to be more accurate) to turn a good deal 
into gold and a good deal more into tinsel. In one of his short 
tales (Pretty Dick) he sat down, deliberately and of malice prepense, 
to make a special “study ” of the bush scenery. Unhappily he also 
made it a special “study” of the pseudo-pathos of Dickens. The 
results were, as we have seen, terrible; for Mr. O. W. Holmes 
praised them as highly as he knew how. We reach to the limit of 
Clarke’s aberrations when we get to “natural magic” like this :— 
“Tt seemed to be a settled thing on the part of the sun to get up 
hotter and hotter every morning. He went down at night with a 
red face, as much as to say, ‘take care, I shall be hotter than ever 
to-morrow.’ Or the “tears, idle tears” of this: —‘ Pretty Dick 
liked to go into the station, because everyone was so kind to him. 
Everyone loved Pretty Dick; even old Tom who had been a ‘lag’ 
and was a very wicked man, hushed the foul jest and savage oath 
when the curly head of Pretty Dick came within hearing; and the 
men always felt as if they had their Sunday clothes on in his pre- 
sence.” This is woeful, and there is more, much more of it, and 
some of it (if it be possible) woefuller still. Yet Clarke in Sylvia in 
His Natural Life—Sylvia with her “thousand imperious pretti- 
nesses,” “her little figure as upright and supple as a willow rod,” 
“her innocent delicate face in its nimbus of fine gold hair,” “ charm- 
ingly conscious of her own beauty,” “ standing piteously near to the 
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wounded Bates, but afraid to touch him ”—where in our modern 
fiction is a more real, more delightfully real, portrait of a child than 
Sylvia? The same startling contrast is to be found in his critical 
work. Some of it is, as we have seen already, thoroughly sane and 
good. Some of it is distinctly brilliant. His essay on The Future 
Australian Race is as utterly alone in the domain of Australian 
social criticism, as his essay on Abel Jansen Tasman is in the domain 
of prose literature. It is the only thing yet written about the 
Australian civilisation which can be said to count at all. Its audacity 
is afraid of nothing, and, if it meets with some grievous stumbles, 
they certainly do not arrest its headlong speed. “It is more than 
likely that what should be the Australian Empire,”’ he remarks with 
his jaunty air, “will be cut in half by a line drawn through the 
centre of the continent. . . . All beneath this line will be a Republic, 
having the mean climate, and in consequence, the development of 
Greece. The intellectual capital of the Republic will be in Victoria ; 
the fashionable and luxurious capital on the shore of Sydney Har- 
bour.”” ‘In another hundred years,” he says again, “the average 
Australian will be a tall, coarse, strong-jawed, greedy, pushing, 
talented man, excelling in swimming and horsemanship. His religion 
will be a form of Presbyterianism, his national policy a democracy 
tempered by the rate of exchange. His wife will be a thin, narrow 
woman, very fond of dress and idleness, caring little for her children, 
but without sufficient brain-power to sin with zest.” His literary 
criticism has, as a whole, the same inequalities. “The story does 
not end satisfactorily,” he says of La Fuusse Maitresse, through one 
of his characters which is said to bear a strong resemblance in some 
respects to himself, the unhappy North, in His Natural Life, “ Balzac 
was too great a master of his art for that. In real life the curtain 
never falls on a comfortably finished drama. The play goes on eter- 
nally,” and he justly praises that ‘profound philosopher, whose 
autopsy of the human heart awoke North’s contemplation,” for 
“that grim simplicity which (because it at once bears the stamp of 
truth, and forces the imagination of the reader to supply the omitted 
details of horror) is more effective to inspire sympathy than elaborate 
description.” Yet Clarke, in his fantastic mood, can tell us that he 
“does not propose to criticise” [Disraeli’s] ‘‘ Zndymion further here 
than by saying that it is quite as spiteful as Lothair and far more 
extravagant,” which is one of the most moderate of the quite per- 
verse and foolish diatribes which make up his final judgment on the 
author of those delightful novels. 

It was a writer of this complex constitution who, feeling the 
ground slipping from under his feet, made one desperate effort 
to concentrate himself in a masterpiece, and who, when criticism 
has said its last words concerning obvious technical flaws and 
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intellectual limitations, it must be admitted, in a measure succeeded. 
I am not going to attempt herea detailed examination of His Natural 
Life. I am merely advancing Olarke’s claims as an Australian 
writer to be taken seriously by his English audience, and, when I 
have filled out the picture of the man’s work as a whole, and have 
reached the finest product of it, have little more to do than to praise 
it in general terms, and recommend readers to judge of it themselves 
for themselves. Clarke’s debt to Balzac is a large one, a far larger one 
than can appear to any one who has not studied the work of the 
Australian writer as a whole. Clarke had enough of the infallible 
instinct of genius to see what was really wanting in him, if he was to 
attempt the achievement of anything satisfactory. He never did 
anything concentrated and sustained before this book: he never did 
anything at all in the same style afterwards. It is true that cir- 
cumstances were unfavourable, but power of this calibre, if it is an 
organic part of a man, and not a mere phase of his development, 
cannot be suppressed by, at any rate, such toil and trouble as Clarke 
had to endure. Rising from a course of Balzac, thoroughly imbued 
with the literary method of the man, he wrote the first draft of the 
story. ‘Then the influence passed, and he was left facing the unequal 
results of his work. A certain classical sense (and what is the 
classical sense in all literature, art, and science but the sense of 
proportion, of outline ?) saved him from Balzac’s pedantry, if he was 
unable to fathom Balzac’s profundity, and he applied not only the 
lime labor to the book, but (what is so much more difficult still) set 
upon “loading all the rifts of his subject with ore,” to the best of 
his ability. In neither operation was he wholly successful. That 
was not possible to him; but he was successful enough to end with 
having produced one of the few remarkable English novels of his 
time—one of the few which have won for a man a place, however 
small, in the crowded fane of our literature. Probably he knew it. 
Let us hope so. I like to think of him as one who, facing fate, the 
fatality of his own character no less than that of his surroundings,— 
clenched his teeth and said to himself as the French poet did :— 
‘*O médiocrité, celui qui pour tout bien 
T’apporte a ce tripot degodtant de la vie, 
Est bien poltron au jeu s’il ne dit: ‘Tout ou rien!’” 

And, having staked both bravely and skilfully, he won, and we 
should applaud his dexterity and courage. 

This temper of the supreme gambler, which lifted Clarke, in his 
capacity of worker and artist, to his highest, was more or less 
habitual in his friend, but its results were unfortunately quite 
different. Civilisation had but little real hold on Gordon. A smat- 
tering of Horace, backed by. promiscuous readings of the more 
popular poems of Browning, Lord Tennyson, and Mr. Swinburne, 
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constituted a sort of pseudo-intellectuality which was too pitiful an 
effort to retain what he conceived to be the fine fleur of culture to be 
called an affectation. But in reality he was material absolutely 
made to the hand of the new vonditions under which he found 
himself. He had little of the true literary sense—less even than 
Byron. His faults in what Goethe liked to call the apyrréxvy of his 
Art are severe. His lyric capacity, too, is distinctly limited. ‘I was 
often amused,” writes one who knew him well, “to hear him quote 
from the poets, and his recitations used to make me laugh outright. 
One day I said, ‘ Hang it, Gordon, you can write good poetry, but 
you can’t read.’ His only way of quoting or reciting was in ‘a sing- 
song.’ ” Another friend escapes the difficulties of definition by 
merely calling it “odd,” saying that “his delivery was mono- 
tonous,”’ adding, however, that ‘‘ his way of emphasising the beau- 
tiful portions of what he recited was charming from its earnestness.” 
His own criticism on his verses was, “‘ They don’t ring so badly after 
all, old fellow, do they?” Once he says himself :— 
‘* My rhymes, are they stale? If my metre 
Is varied, one chime rings through all; 


One chime—though I sing more or sing less, 
I have but one string to my lute.” 


Not a line of blank verse is recorded of him, and only one dubious 
poem wherein every final word in a line has not its rhyming fellow. 
This want of fineness, of delicacy, is in everything he did. He 
likes, with the ingenuous pride of a school-boy, to parade his Latin. 
Once or twice he writes rhymed Latin verse! Surely such a phrase 
as, ‘‘ Et tuquoque, pater meus,” found the authority for the adjectival 
vocative in mere forgetfulness and the exigences of the ring of the 
rhyme (just as Polyxena with a long e did) rather than in the 
Virgillian “sanguis meus.” ‘ A more dare-devil rider,” says his 
first friend again, “‘ never crossed a horse. .. . As a steeplechase 
rider he. was, of course, in the very first rank” (and steeplechasing 
‘in Australia, let me remark, is a very different thing to the milder 
form -of that exercise practised in England), “and his name is 
indelibly associated with many of the most famous chases run in 
Victoria, although in my opinion, and [ think in that of many good 
judges too, he wus deficient in what is termed ‘good hands,’ and 
when it,came to a finish was far behind a Mount or a Watson.” 
Just the same is to be said of his poetry. But these are, after all, 
but trifles. What a pathos, what an irresistible attraction there was 
in this shy, proud, tragic personality!—in everything he did, in 
everything he said, in everything he wrote. Imagine that this dare- 
devil rider was almost blind—“ painfully short-sighted.” “Intensely 
nervous,” says Clarke, “and feeling much of that shame at the 
exercise of the higher intelligence which besets those who are known 
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to be renowned in field sports, Gordon produced his poems shyly, 
scribbled them on scraps of paper and sent them anonymously to 
magazines.” Did ever physical and emotional characteristics more 
clesely correspond with the mental and spiritual ina man? “ At 
#. times,” says one of his friends, ‘Gordon was the strangest, most 
weird, mysterious man I ever saw, and I could not help feeling 
almost afraid of him; and yet there was a fascination about him 
which made me like to see him.”” The same fascination gets hold 
of those who read his poetry. He has the priceless gift of a genuine 
personality. He is what Goethe calls demoniac. I shall never 
forget the afternoon I spent in a pilgrimage to his grave outside 
Melbourne. The tombstone, a block of bluestone with a shattered 
column crowned with a laurel wreath : everything wild, luxuriant, 
uncivilised : everywhere the heat and glow of the tropical mid- 
summer tempered only by the furnace-wind from the interior 
deserts, blowing heavily with the scent of the sweet-briars, and 
over the rank grasses and golden broom. Here they had buried him, 
sick for peace, surely in no unfitting place and manner. ‘“ When 
I first heard the sad news,” says his friend again, “I was not the 
least surprised. I really expected that what did happen would 
happen.” Shattered in body and spirit, this man, the darling of an 
unborn race, bringing to the youngest of nations all the Weltschmers 
of the oldest, perished at thirty-seven, an inept failure on a hundred 
lines, a failure so splendid as to be a success on one or two—un- 
recognised, solitary, unconsoled by any knowledge of the future that 
awaited him. If this is not a tragic fate, then no fate is tragic. It 
is now more than twenty years since he died, and he has become 
something very like the heart and soul of the Australian people. 
His faults, his limitations escape them, in much the same way as 
the limitations and faults of Burns escaped the democracy of Scot- 
land. Just as Burns’s vilest writing—his inflated, pompous imita- 
tions of Dryden and Pope; the tiresome rhodomontade of prose like 
his derisive love-letters to Mrs. M‘Lehose (the Sylvander to Clarinda 
business)—-still seems to simple Scotchmen a triumphant proof of 
their poet-ploughman’s ability to excel in the worldly “‘ grand style,’’ 
so work like Gordon’s appalling imitative parody of Faust (Ashtaroth, 
it is called), together with his stale Latin quotations, bad Latin, 
worse French, and all the rest of it, seem to the simple Australians 
the culminating marvel in their poet. But, once more, what does 
it matter? They are right in the main, far more right, in any case, 
than the colonial quidnuncs who pester us with their tenth-rate 
versifiers. For he is the only Australian poet who counts: he is 
unique and (let me add) he is modern, passably modern, though he 
was far from aware of it himself. 

’ What I find so remarkable in all this is the fact that such a poet 
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should have won such a place in the heart and mind of any people. 
For it is Gordon’s ideas, no less than Gordon’s mere power of 
describing all forms of sport and violent action, which hold the true 
Australians, the younger generation of the democracy. No such 
intellectual spectacle exists anywhere else. His black pessimism, 
the pessimism of temperament reinforced by reason; his sheer pagan 
stoicism, proud and contemptuous of all the comforting and con- 
soling religious drugs of the hour ; his sombre passion for the truth, 
however hard, however cruel—what material do such qualities pro- 
vide for the moulding of a nation? He, it is true, is still touched 
with doubts and dim hopes concerning these comforts and conso- 
lations, but he feels this is weakness and should be cast off, and his 
young disciples feel that they. have cast it off because they have 
never really known it. The ideal, observe, is embodied in “ the 
fever, the fulness of animal life,” which, however, is to mean not 
only “the allotted work, the deed to do, the death to die,” but also 
the hatred of wrongs and the tenderness for the sufferers in this hell 
of life. Look you, all the Law and the Prophets, and the Gospels 
and Epistles too, are there without the alloy of false and superstitious 
knowledge. To us moderns what makes our “burdens” so “heavy” 
is that our “‘natures” are so “‘ weak.” This world is a 
‘‘ world of rapine and wrong, 


Where the weak and the timid seem lawful prey 
For the resolute and the strong.” 


What, then, shall we do to be saved? Never mind being saved !— 


‘Question not, but live and labour 

Till yon goal be won, 

Helping every feeble neighbour, 
Seeking help from none. 

Life is mostly froth and bubble, 
Two things stand like stone— 

KINDNEss in another’s trouble, 
COURAGE in your own.” 


(* Yon goal” is a symbol of death, of course.) Yet he shirks none 
of the complicating clauses. He faces everything—disillusionment, 
disgust, despair. 
‘*Oh! wind that whistles over thorns and thistles 
Of this fruitful earth like a goblin elf; 


Why should he labour to help his neighbour 
Who feels too reckless to help himself?” 


And then the more spiritual note, but how much sadder and more 
despairing :— 


‘* The restless throbbings and burnings 
That hope unsatisfied brings, 
The weary longings and yearnings 
For the mystical better things, 
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Are the sand in which is reflected 
The pitiless moving lake 

Where the wanderer falls dejected 
By a thirst he never can slake.” 


No one has sung our modern woe more healthily than Gordon. 
He has not the poignancy or the delicate grace of Musset, the 
ghastly cruelty and intensity of Baudelaire. Leopardi has a supreme 
culture and intelligence utterly beyond him. Heine, with his 
exquisite lyric and artistic gift, and all the talents of civilization; 
Arnold, with his Grecian elegiac nobility; even the embryonic 
Clough has gifts unknown to our rough-riding, dare-devil Austra- 
lian. But in all of these men there is something sickly and ia- 
effectual which impairs their force, and renders their influence too 
much like that of a heated room and too little like that of the open 
air. We have to go to Byron to get the same “keen sense for 
natural beauty,” allied with ‘(a manly admiration for healthy 
living,’ that we find in Gordon. Half of the secret of his influence 
on the Antipodeans lies there. The other half lies surely in the 
absolute interpretation which they find in him of the philosophy of 
their land. Wearilessly does he preach his gospel of courage, and 
in every note. “Mere pluck,” he says— 


‘* though not in the least sublime, 
Is wiser than blank dismay.” 


The death he envies is that of the riders in the Balaclava charge, 
who perished (in small capitals also), ‘not in vain, as a type of our 
chivalry.” He forgives everything to Burke (the explorer who 
perished after crossing Australia), bungling, swagger, ill-temper, the 
ruin of the expedition, and the death of his comrades, because he 
himself “died game,” lying above ground, pistol in hand. 


*“« "Twas well ; he toil’d till his task was done, 
Constant and calm in his latest throe; 
The storm was weather’d, the battle won, 
When he went, my friends, where we all must go. 


God grant that whenever, soon or late, 
Our course is run and our goal is reach’d, 
We may meet our fate as steady and straight 
As he whose bones in yon desert bleach’d ; 
No tears are needed—our cheeks are dry ; 
We have none to waste upon living woe ; 
Shall we sigh for one who has ceased to sigh, 
Having gone, my friends, where we all must go ? 


We tarry yet, we are toiling still ; 
He is gone; he fares the best ; 

He fought against odds, he struggled up-hill, 
He has fairly earned his season of rest ; 
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No tears are needed, fill up the wine; 
Let the goblets clash and the grape-juice flow. 
Ho! pledge me a death-drink, comrade mine, 
To a brave man gone where we all must go!” 


Nearly all his poems are short, and the one effort he made to win 
his way into the region of the larger Art was an abject failure. I \ 
again refer to Ashtaroth. But in at least two of his more lengthy and 
sustained narrative poems he was successful. One of them indeed, The 
Rhyme of Joyous Garde, is magnificent. It is the one great poem 
yet written in Australia. In earlier days of an enthusiastic first 
acquaintanceship, I committed myself, I remember, to the opinion 
that it was worth all the Idyiis of the King put together. I would 
not put it quite in that way now; but it seems to me that, taken 
with Mr. William Morris's Defence of Guinevere, the Rhyme of Joyous 
Garde is assuredly the one product of flesh and blood which has 
proceeded from the attempt to utilize the Arthurian legend in 
modern poetry. Gordon’s Lancelot has even less historical actuality 
than Lord Tennyson’s, but he is a splendid and puissant per- 
sonality, a real and glorious creation, as utterly human as heroic. 
Singularly enough, also, considering the woeful chances in his 
larger dramatic lyric, Gordon has given us two short extracts 
from Unpublished Dramatic Lyrics, both of which are excellent in 
their way, despite some confusion and a rather reckless indul- 
gence in Latin and French already alluded to. But in neither 
of these, good as is the characterization, does he reach to the 
astonishing height of his portrayal of Lancelot. The whole 
heart and soul and mind of the great generous, noble, simple, 
superstitious soldier is there—remorseful for his treachery, yet 
unable to wish it undone, repentant for his sin yet counting hell 
torment cheap for that first ecstatic kiss of possession. All the 
alternations of all the influences of his life—nothing is forgotten. 
Extracts from the poem cannot be quoted. It should be quoted 
entire or not at all ; for it is all woven together in one inextricable 
web and woof, forty verses that make a perfect whole, and an achieve- 
ment as superb as it is unique. I have lamented that Gordon did 
not, as a worker and artist, stake his all on one single poem, and 
achieve a masterpiece. Perhaps my lament was needless. Perhaps 
he knew that in the Rhyme he had indeed done this. Certainly it 
is free, or almost free, from all his technical faults. None of his 
characteristic weaknesses appear —his slovenliness of thought or 
phrase, his lapses into inferiority or even vulgarity, his failure to 
render the impression of an organic whole. No record exists, so far 
as I am aware, of his opinion that this was, beyond all question, his 
best—his one perfect piece of work. But, utterly as he was in the dark 
about himself, far removed as he was from either any comprehensive 
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culture, or any innate faculty for criticism, which might have made 
this clear to him, it is yet possible that he realized that he had here 
at last written what none else could have written, and that so long 
as any genuine appreciation of poetry existed with those who spoke 
his tongue, his name would be remembered if by this alone. Alas, 
once more it is only hope which we can entertain of such an idea. 
Imbeciles everywhere face death confident in their literary immor- 
tality. The late Mr. Martin Tupper declared that ‘he should not 
die; with Ennius and David he should not die but live.’ Harpur, 
of whom something has been said here, nourished a similar delusion, 
and doubtless there are other contemporary Australian versifiers 
who will have a future with Harpur and Tupper, if not with Ennius 
and David. But Gordon? Had he no consolations whatever— 
slight though even such consolations as a limited perpetuity may 
grant to the world-weary children of men? As he went out that 
quiet and sunny morning, silent and alone with his rifle in his hand, 
resolved to play his final stake for everlasting peace, did no dream pass 
before him of the hundreds of brave and beautiful boys and girls, 
of noble and accomplished women and men, who should admire and 
love him with a whole-hearted passion? Was there nothing before 
him but the hateful hideousness of life and the “ deep-drugged ” 
oblivion of death? It was a superb destiny which awaited him, if 
he had only known it, and it was as a conqueror, not as a desperate 
doom-driven failure, that this man should have come forth to 


‘* Look around, and choose his ground, 
And take his rest! ” 


Francis ApDAMs. 















THE LATE PRINCE VICTOR OF HOHENLOHE. 


Wir the last hours of the year 1891 there passed away a sailor 
and sculptor of whose eventful life and courage under all circum- 
stances a slight record may not be out of place. 

Admiral Prince Victor of Hohenlohe- Langenburg, G.C.B., 
Governor and Constable of Windsor Castle, was the third and 
youngest son of the late Prince Ernest, head of the main branch of 
the extensive and numerous family of Hohenlohe, whose members 
have, at different times, contributed much to the history of Ger- 
many. 

Born at the old castle of Langenburg, in Wiirttemberg, on the 
11th November, 1833, the first fourteen years of his life were passed 
at home, where his lively disposition made him a favourite with all 
about him. In 1847 he was sent with his two brothers to the 
Blochmann school at Dresden. Here, however, he did not stay long. 
The strict hours and dismal atmosphere of the school, where he was 
kept all day at work, were most irksome to him. He pined for fresh 
air, and with his imagination fired by the tales of Captain Marryat 
and Fenimore Cooper, he soon found an opportunity for escape. 
His indignation having been aroused by an undeserved punishment 
inflicted on him by his tutor, he ran away one morning, with only a 
few groschen in his pocket, with the intention of getting somehow 
to America. Sad to say, his money only lasted him a couple of 
days, and, much against his will, he found himself obliged to return 
to Dresden under the charge of a policeman, who had traced and 
followed him. The story of his escapade soon reached the Queen, 
through the British Minister at Dresden, and her Majesty, much 
interested, wrote at once to her half-sister, Prince Victor’s mother, 
offering to put the boy into the British Navy, as he seemed so anxious 
to see the world. 

The kind offer was joyfully accepted, and after a short stay at 
Mr. Burney’s Naval School at Gosport, during the summer of 1848, 
Prince Victor found himself, in the September of that year, a mid- 
shipman on board H.M.S8. Powerful. 

The life on board was fairly rough at first, especially for a boy 
who was not yet perfectly at home in English; but he soon shook 
down into his new life, and speedily became most popular with his 
messmates, entering with zest into all their amusements. 

During the next two years the Powerful cruised about the Medi- 
terranean, taking part in the blockade of Athens during the severe 
winter of 1849-50. 
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THE LATE PRINCE VICTOR OF HOHENLOHE, 


In 1851 the Powerful was paid off, and Prince Victor was sent to 
join the Cumberland, flagship of Admiral Sir George Seymour, at 
that time Commander-in-chief of the North American and West 
Indian station. The following two vears were among the pleasantest 
of his naval career. 

In 1854 the Cumberland, under the command of Sir George’s 
second son, Captain Henry Seymour, was. ordered to the Baltic, to 
take part in the expedition then fitting out against the Russian 
coast. Towards the end of July, a naval brigade was landed, with 
eight or ten field-guns, forming part of a mixed force of French and 
English told off to attack the forts of Bomarsund in the Aland 
Islands. After a sharp bombardment some forts were taken by 
our men and the remainder capitulated. Prince Victor distin- 
guished himself in this his first action by bringing his gun close up 
to the walls under a heavy fire, being slightly wounded in the foot 
at the time by the splinter of a shell. 

In December, ’54, he was promoted for his services, and after 
passing a few months at home was sent out to join the fleet in the 
Black Sea. Here he was appointed to the St. Jean d’ Acre (May, 
*65), Captain (Sir Harry) Keppel, and joined her at Kertch, being 
unfortunately just too late to see the taking of that place. He 
was, however, much impressed by the horrors consequent on its fall, 
horrors which, we are glad to say, were in no wise owing to the 
action of our own troops. 

During our unsuccessful assault on the Redan (June 18th) the 
St. Jean @’ Acre was sent round to lie off Sevastopol, with orders to 
render assistance, if possible, to our attacking columns. From the 
nature of things this was an impossibility, and she returned without 
effecting anything. 

Two days afterwards Prince Victor was placed on the books of 
the Leander, and transferred to the Naval Brigade. A curious inci- 
dent befell him about this time. On returning late one night to his 
temporary quarters at Headquarters Farm, where in the morning 
he had left Lord Raglan lying ill, he found the house shut up; so 
he climbed in through the ground-floor window of his room, and 
went to bed in the dark. Next morning he was awakened by 
several officers coming in, and was horrified to find that on the next 
bed to his own was lying the corpse of the Commander-in-chief, 
who had died on the previous day, and been laid out in this room! 

For the next three weeks Prince Victor did duty with the Naval 
Brigade in the trenches attached to the 2l-gun battery in rear of 
our right attack. Nothing very serious occurred during this time, 
and the only hand-to-hand encounter with the Russians took the 
form of a harmless battle with clods of earth as missiles. Our blue- 

‘jackets, not wishing to be hampered with the weight of rifles and 
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cutlasses, used to leave them in camp when their turn of duty in the 
trenches came round, a remissness which on this occasion might have 
cost them dear. During a night sortie of the enemy, a small body 
of Russians had become detached from the main column, and, find- 
ing their friends repulsed, tried to get home the quickest way 


possible. The result was that they suddenly found themselves in § 
the 21-gun battery, and a free fight ensued, the Russians not having | 
time to load their muskets. Stones, fists, musket-butts, and sods § 


were the chief weapons, and in the end the Russians were driven 


side. 


On one occasion, during an artillery duel between the 2l-gun | 
battery and the Redan, a young Russian officer sprang on the | 


parapet of the last-named work, in order better to observe the 


effects of his fire. Prince Victor thereupon laid a gun for him and | 
very nearly bowled him over. Thinking, however, that it would | 


be unfair if the Russian did not have a like chance at himself, he 
jumped on the parapet, took off his cap, and bowed to the Russian. 
The latter entered into the spirit of the game and had a shot at him, 
but missed. Once again did each offer himself as a target without 
result, when the game was abruptly put an end to on either side 
by both combatants being ordered down by their respective senior 
officers. Curiously enough the two met long afterwards at a dinner- 
party, in more peaceful times, and on comparing notes on the war, 
found that their acquaintance had begun under very different 
circumstances. 

In August, ’55, Sir Harry Keppel was appointed to the command 
of the Naval Brigade, and took Prince Victor as his aide-de-camp. 
Sir Harry soon took a great liking to his young aide-de-camp, and 
a firm friendship was established between the two, which lasted 
throughout life. This friendship was further cemented by the sub- 
sequent service they saw together in China and elsewhere, and it 
was only through severe illness last winter that the gallant veteran 
was prevented from paying the last honours to his old comrade. 

Prince Victor always used to refer to those Crimean days that he 
spent as aide-de-camp as among the happiest of his life—plenty of 
work, plenty of exciting incident, and the best of good companions 
in both services. On one occasion he had the good fortune to save 
the life of Lord Wolseley, then a subaltern in the 90th. Prince 
Victor was one day riding back from the trenches to camp, when he 
passed a stretcher bearing the body of an officer in the 90th. As 
he knew the regiment well, he lifted the handkerchief to see who it 
was, and recognised Wolseley’s face, which was then covered with 
blood from a deep wound in the cheek. Thinking he saw a slight 
twitching in the face, he called a naval doctor (Irving by name) to 





back in the dark, little or no damage having been inflicted on either : 
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look at him, much to the indignation of the army surgeon, who had 


“ passed ” him as dead, and who shouted to him to “leave his dead 
alone.” Undisturbed by his remarks, Prince Victor tried to extract a 
‘ jagged piece of stone sticking in the wound, and the pain apparently 
: brought Wolseley to, for after a little brandy had been poured down 
. his throat, amid more asseverations from the army doctor that he 
» was dead, he sat up, exclaiming, “No more dead than you are, you 
) fool ! ” 

: . Strangely enough, Dr. Irving was subsequently Fleet Surgeon to 
+ | Lord Wolseley in the Ashantee campaign, and, I believe, told him 
* then of the above facts, which had been till then unknown to him. 
nf During the summer of that year, Prince Victor for the second 
* time very nearly died of cholera. He was, however, brought round 


"i by the devoted nursing of the well-known Mother Seacole, the West 
a Indian black woman, who had become much attached to him. Up 
id to the time of her death, not many years ago, the warm-hearted old 
" lady used to come and see him, and bring little presents for his 
children. 
a, At the battle of the Tchernaya Prince Victor was present as 
» aide-de-camp, although the Naval Brigade was not engaged. In 
le | every dangerous enterprise that he could join in he was well to the 
or | fore, and he earned the following tribute from Victor Hugo, in his 
r- | 00k, Les Travailleurs de la Mer, where, speaking of a perilous under- 
r, taking, he says: ‘Ce n’était qu’un gaillard comme le Prince de 
nt @ ehenlohe qui aurait osé exécuter une tache aussi dangereuse.”’ 
Many a good turn too did he do for wounded or distressed men of 
nd | *ither service, who in after years used to come and thank him most 
gratefully for help rendered in time of need. 
nd On the 8th September Prince Victor was engaged with the Naval 
ed § Brigade in the terrible second assault of the Redan, but luckily 
b- | escaped unhurt with the exception of being knocked down and badly 
it | bruised by the wind of a round-shot which only just missed him. 
aes At the conclusion of the war, Prince Victor returned to England 
in the Leander, and was appointed in the following spring to the 
he | Co/ossus. He commanded the gunboat Traveller at the Royal 
of Review, Spithead, April, 1856, but did not remain in her. In June 
he was transferred to the Blenheim for three months; and in the 
autumn of 1856 was appointed flag-lieutenant to his old captain, Sir 
Harry Keppel, in the Raleigh. Sir Harry was about to take up the 
he | #Ppointment of Commodore of the Indian and Chinese squadrons, 
As} #2d it was not long before his post proved itself to be no sinecure. 
In October, ’56, as the climax to a series of outrages on the part 
vith of the Chinese, a vessel called the Arrow was boarded by mandarins, 
ght and the British flag hauled down. The owners claimed that she was 
to a British vessel, which, strictly speaking, she was not at that moment, 
VOL. LII. N.S. cc 
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and demanded through the British authorities compensation from the 
Ohinese Government, which was refused. Thereupon we declared 
war against China, and operations were commenced at the mouth of 
the Oanton river, and continued throughout the winter. 

“After & good deal of desultory fighting in and round Canton during 
the spring, Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, our Commander-in-chief 


in China, while waiting for troops to arrive, determined on striking | 
a blow at the Chinese war-junks with the naval force under his com- | 


mand. Accordingly, hearing that the Chinese junks were anchored 
in force some way up the river, above Canton, in a position guarded 
by forts on either bank, he on the Ist June despatched Sir Harry 
Keppel, with a force of about three hundred bluejackets in their boats, 
to attack the forts and capture the junks. The forts were speedily 
stormed by our men, and seeing the state of affairs, the Chinese 
crews bolted out of their junks and disappeared round a turn of 
the river. Commander Turner, of the Raleigh, thereupon pursued 
the retreating enemy with one boat. Sharp firing was heard round 
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the corner, and Prince Victor, receiving permission from Sir Harry, 
collected as many boats as he could (twelve in number) and started 


in pursuit, Sir Harry accompanying him in the gig of the Raleigh. 
The cause of the firing was soon made evident. The Chinese had 
fled up the arm of the river known as Fatshan Creek, where thirty- 


six more war-junks lay across the stream, so anchored as to command | 


the entrance of the creek with their fire. The tide was very low, 
so that our boats could not approach the junks, and in fifteen 
minutes we had lost nearly a third of our men under the withering 
fire of the enemy. Our only two boats with howitzers stuck on the 
mud, and were totally destroyed, and our musketry fire naturally 
produced but little effect on the junks. 

The Raleigh’s gig, drawing but little water, had moved up close to 


the junks, and speedily became a target for the Chinese guns. | 


Nearly all her crew were killed or wounded, and in a very short 
time she had five round-shot through her and began to sink. Prince 
Victor had an excessively narrow escape himself ; he was endeavour- 
ing to bind up the stump of a wounded bluejacket’s arm, and sup- 
porting him for this purpose against his own shoulder, when a 
round-shot shattered the unfortunate man’s back. Thenext minute 
the survivors were swimming for their lives, Prince Victor suf- 
fering severely from dysentery at the time. A small river-steamer, 
the Hong Kong, now arrived in support of the boats, but though she 
remained bows upstream, the only position suitable for her solitary 
gun, she was hulled twenty-seven times in twenty minutes. The 
boats took shelter behind her, but it was of little use. They were 
obliged by their numbers to form a tail, and every shot that missed 
the steamer plunged among the boats, and added to the number of 
losses. 
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This terrible state of things continued till the tide rose again, and 
there was sufficient water to bring the boats right up to the junks. 
Then, reinforced by more boats from downstream, our bluejackets 
attacked again, and the Chinese, unable to stand a hand-to-hand 
fight, set fire to their junks and bolted. It was rather alarming 
work approaching the blazing vessels, for the Chinese guns, left 
loaded by their gunners, went off as the flames reached them. Since, 
however, the junks were lying on their sides in the shallow water, 
most of the guns were left pointing either to the sky above or to 
the mud below, and did but little damage. 

Prince Victor was strongly recommended for the Victoria Cross 
for the part he played in the action, but owing to various official 
reasons he never received it. Whilst the Raleigh’s boats were 
away up the Canton river, the Raleigh herself was wrecked off the 
coast, and, amongst others equally unfortunate, Prince Victor lost in 
her nearly all his worldly possessions. The only thing that he 
recovered was his gold watch, which a Chinese diver rescued for 
him after it had been at the bottom of the sea for some days. 

Promoted to commander in August, 1857, for his services at 
Fatshan, and being at the time much broken in health, Prince Victor 
returned home at the end of the year. In June, 1858, he was 
appointed to command the Scourge, at that time and for the two 
following years stationed in the Mediterranean. He again during 
this time nearly lost his life from typhoid fever, contracted on the 
coast of Syria. In the beginning of 1860, having been lately pro- 
moted to the rank of captain, he was obliged to go on half-pay, 
owing to his increasing ill-health. 

On the 26th January, 1861, Prince Victor married Sir George 
Seymour’s youngest daughter. At the end of the year following 
that of his marriage, he was sufficiently recovered again to accept a 
command. According to an old family law in Germany, which 
still obtains in many families, the wife of any prince, who is not of 
absolutely equal rank to her husband or does not reckon among her 
ancestors a Count of the Holy Roman Empire, is not allowed to call 
herself by his title. Thus Prince Victor’s wife was not allowed the 
title of Princess, but was obliged to take that of Countess Gleichen. 
Prince Victor thereupon declined to allow his wife to bear a 
different name to his own, and called himself thenceforth “Count 
Gleichen,” this being the second title in the Hohenlohe-Langenburg 
family. This name was borne by himself and his wife for nearly 
twenty-five years, both reverting (with Her Majesty’s permission) 
to the name of Prince and Princess Victor of Hohenlohe in 1885. 

In January, 1863, he was appointed to command the Racoon, and 
took her to Bermuda with despatches, returning in June for a cruise 
off the coast of Scotland. Two months afterwards the Racoon was 
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despatched to Gibraltar, and remained there until the following 
summer, when she was given a roving commission to Scotland and 
Norway, to initiate Prince Alfred (Duke of Edinburgh) into his 
profession. Soon afterwards she returned to Gibraltar again, and with 
but short intervals of cruises in the Mediterranean, undertaken for 
the purposes of instruction, or for conveying distinguished per- 
sonages from port to port, she remained there until the spring of 
1866. She then returned to Spithead, where Prince Alfred left her, 
and immediately afterwards she was sent for a short cruise round 
the south coast of Ireland. During the preceding three years the 
complaint from which Prince Victor had long been suffering had 
never altogether left him, and his health now became rapidly worse. 
The spring of 1866 found him so weak from the effects of his old 
enemy—dysentery, contracted in China and not improved by the 
damp sea air—that he was obliged with a heavy heart to resign his 
command and apply to be retired on half-pay, this time, alas! for 
good and all. It wasa severe blow, thus parting with his profes- 
sion. He had always been heart and soul a sailor, and the prospect 
of leaving the active life he loved so much for a humdrum life on 
shore had no attractions for him. He had always shown himself a 
brave and capable seaman, and when in command had been respected 
and beloved by both officers and men. In after life the affection 
borne him by his old comrades was touchingly shown by the number 
of “old pals,” great and small, who used to come and see him, either 
to talk over old times again, or to ask for that advice and help 
which was never refused. 

Left with a very limited income with which to begin life on shore, 
Count Gleichen, as he was now called, yielded to his artistic tastes, 
and began to study sculpture in earnest. As a boy he had always 
had a fancy for modelling small figures in clay or wax, and during 
his naval career he had at odd times filled numerous sketch-books 
with his drawings. Now that it became a question of daily bread, 
he encouraged his neglected art to the utmost, and began to work 
hard under Theed, the sculptor, with whom he studied for the next 
three years. 

Hardly had Count Gleichen settled down to work when a heavy 
blow befell him. The naval bank in which he had placed all his 
savings failed, and his small income was in consequence reduced to 
a still smaller amount. The loss, however, did not seem to affect 
his spirits: he saw in it only a fresh incentive to hard work. The 
Queen had graciously given him a suite of apartments in St. James’s 
Palace, and here, after a time (in 1869), he established a studio of 
his own. Orders came in but very slowly at first, and he had, in 
addition, to face the hostility of the sculptors of those days, who 
objected strongly to a relative of the Royal Family entering into 
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competition with themselves. But his cheerfulness and pluck never 
failed, and at last he was rewarded by his first order, the “ Sleep- 
ing Hebe,” ordered by her Majesty. Close on this followed a marble 
group of the “Deluge”; a large allegorical group, ‘‘ Memento 
Mori”; a monument to the memory of the late Sir George Sey- 
mour, as also one to the late Lady Wenlock; one or two statuettes, 
and, as time went on, several portrait busts. Count Gleichen’s forte 
lay, perhaps, in the latter, for he had a remarkable talent for seizing 
upon the characteristics of a face, as, later on, the busts of Lord 
Beaconsfield, Garibaldi, Lord Salisbury, and his old friend, Sir 
Harry Keppel, could testify. In 1867 the Queen appointed him to 
the office of Governor and Constable of Windsor Castle, a post 
which had formerly been held by the Prince Consort, In 1874 his 
principal work, a colossal statue of Alfred the Great, for the town 
of Wantage, was finished ; and, during the following years, many 
more works issued from his studio. In the intervals of his work, 
Count Gleichen was never so happy as when engaged with rifle or 
gun. A first-rate shot with both, and a thorough sportsman, he 
used to get away, whenever he could spare the time, to the Hin- 
terauthal (Austrian Tyrol), where he and his elder brother, Prince 
Hermann, rented a sm«!! chalet together for chamois-shooting ; or, 
failing time for so long « trip, deer-stalking in Scotland, or covert- 
shooting, took its place. Travelling he was also very fond of, and 
many were the trips which he and his wife took together in out-of- 
the-way corners of Spain, Norway, Portugal, and other countries. 

The decade of 1875 to 1885 had been, perhaps, the most pros- 
perous time for him, professionally speaking, and about the middle 
of that period he had built himself a small country-house in the 
neighbourhood of Ascot among the pine-woods. There the family 
spent many a happy summer and autumn. 

Prince Victor’s health had never been even fairly good, and violent 
attacks of his old malady, coupled with gout and a succession of 
severe chills, had been gradually weakening him for years. Yet all 
this time no complaints were heard, and he bore up so cheerfully 
that not even his oldest friends knew of the pain and illness which 
were undermining his constitution. At last, in the spring of 1891, 
the illness began to show itself which in the end proved fatal. His 
sufferings were heroically borne; hardly a murmur escaped him 
when at his worst, and even the professional nurses, accustomed to 
scenes of pain, bore witness to the extraordinary fortitude with 
which he suffered in silence. He passed away quite suddenly early 
on the morning of the last day of the year. 

Perhaps the most fitting epitaph for one who was so universally 
beloved was the remark of one of his old friends: ‘He was a man 
who never had an enemy!” G. 
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Tue great dry-goods store was silent and shadowful. A misty 
light glimmering through the frosted glass of a little office at the 
back discovered dimly the lines of counters stretching away into the 
darkness and the spectral grey-brown hangings which hid the 
shelves of goods. In the office a man sat working amid a pile 
of account-books. He was very young—to judge by his thin, 
dark moustache not more than two or three and twenty years of age, 
but the vertical lines between his eyebrows and a certain hardness of 
compressed lips made him appear five years older. David Tryon was 
not to be called good-looking, though his features were sharply cut 
and for the most part regular, and his dark eyes intent with pur- 
pose. His ugliest trait, a long square chin, deepened the impres- 
sion made by brow and eyes and imparted to his face a character 
of extraordinary resolution. As he laid down his pen and closed 
the ledger he had been using, an expression of complete lassi- 
tude came over his tensely-strung features; he was evidently 
exhausted. The July day had been excessively hot, and the 
summer stock-taking had made his labour as cashier very heavy. 
For a week past he had worked eighteen hours out of every 
twenty-four, and now he had just completed the annual state- 
ment and drawn out the profit and loss account. This task was 
supposed to take usually about a month, but Tryon had understood 
that his principal had some special reason for wishing to know as 
soon as possible how his affairs stood, and accordingly he had over- 
worked himself, as ambitious young men of a bilious-nervous tem- 
perament sometimes do. He was so worn out that he could scarcely 
think ; sleepiness seemed to blunt and numb his senses. He didn’t 
notice the opening of the office-door, and he started when he felt a 
hand laid upon his shoulder and found himself face to face with his 
chief, Mr. Jefferson Boulger. Tryon was greatly surprised. Mr. 
Boulger lived in the country, and it was astonishing to see him in 
the store at ten o’clock at night. 

“ Been working hard as usual, Dave,” said his employer pleasantly, 
as the young man started to his feet and roughly brushed his hair 
back with his hand as if to drive away his weariness. 


“I guess it’ll worry you to get out the balance-sheet this year— 
eh?” 
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“Tt has cost some work,” Tryon replied, “but it’s done now 
and the statement of profit and loss as well.” 

“You don’t say! I reckoned ’t would take another week at least. 
But you’re real smart at figures, and as I was in town I thought I’d 
come in on the chance ””—here Mr. Boulger as if correcting himself 
added hastily, ‘ That is, I s’posed you'd about know how we stood, 
and anyway I’d havea talk with you. Is that it?” and he pointed 
to a sheet of foolscap on the desk. 

“That’s it,” Tryon answered, handing the paper to his chief. 

Mr. Boulger had a large experience of life and some quickness of 
perception, but he was not a good enough actor at this moment to 
conceal his emotion. Though he turned sideways half-hiding his 
face as if to read the statement by the lamp, his nervousness was 
manifest. In truth, he had good reason to be anxious. 

Mr. Boulger was a handsome man—tall and well formed, with 
regular features, blue eyes, and fair moustache. In spite of his 
fifty-five years he seemed to be in his prime; life had always been 
easy to him; his good looks had made it easy. They had won 
for him when still a young man a wife with money and connec- 
tions, and this circumstance had transformed him from a clerk 
into the owner of a business at the time when Kansas City began 
to grow so rapidly as to render every use of capital successful. 
Mr. Boulger was sufficiently vain of his person, but he was far 
vainer of his intelligence. He ascribed all his success in life to 
his ability, and the extraordinary chances which had favoured him 
never entered into his thoughts. It had, however, been borne 
in upon him lately that the prosperity of his business was any- 
thing but assured. The causes of this phenomenon lay beyond 
his powers of vision. The fact was that the growth of Kansas City 
had begun to attract attention throughout the Union. Capitalists 
from Eastern cities flocked in and established business-houses on a 
scale formerly unknown in the Western town. And Mr. Boulger 
had not kept pace with these new competitors, while for reasons 
which will be hereafter apparent, his expenses, always large, had 
of late been largely increased, For some time past he had been 
short of money; he was now embarrassed for want of it; and a 
series of novel and unpleasant experiences had, at last, made him 
anxious. Hence his excitement when he took up the statement 
which must show his exact position. Mechanically he turned over 
the pages without seeing the figures, though pretending to scan 
them closely, but when he came to the nett results his surprise and 
fear overcame his prudence. 

“A million! A million of goods here?” 

“Yes,” said Tryon, as if following the thread of the elder 
man’s thought. “The buyers this year have been—unluck: 
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the silk and velvet patterns have not gone off well, and in the cotton 
goods Marchants have taken nearly all the trade away from us by 
cutting prices, and so the balance is bad.” 

“ Bad,”’ repeated Mr. Boulger, while his blue eyes dilated 
with mingled fear and anger. “Bad. I reckon ’tis bad. | 
don’t see how it could be much worse. The buyers must go. 
They ain’t worth their salt. Why, we sold more than this fifteen 
years ago, when a hundred thousand dollars would have bought | 
up the whole place. Bad,” and his voice rose passionately; “the 
salesmen must be bad too. I don’t believe,” he went on, bringing | 
his shapely hand down on the desk with a thump in his excite- ¥ 
ment, “I don’t believe there’s a man in the place does his work 7 
properly—of course except you, Dave.” 

“That ain’t quite so,” Tryon objected. “The salesmen are | 
fairly good, and they do their best. But the buyers don’t seem to 
know what the folk out here want, and there’s no one to put them 
right.” 

“Tt’s just too bad,’’ resumed Mr. Boulger, who seemed to have | 
overheard Tryon’s concluding words. ‘Too bad.. Year after year 
the stock gets larger, and for these last four or five years the sales | 
have been fallin’ off. Why, I remember when I took over the place 
how the sales ran up year by year, and the stock remained about the 
same. ‘Then I extended the business; made this the biggest dry 
goods house in all the West; and still we used to be short of stock 
often. Now it seems as if nothin’ would go—nothin’.... I 
wish I’d had a son to take my place. No business goes well unless 
the head’s there all the time, and since that fever four years ago I’ve 
not been able to stick to work as I used todo. I guess that’s got 
something to do with it. I wish I’d had a son. But there! I 
thought the store would run itself; it always seemed so easy to 
make things go well; and then I thought that you, Dave, would 
look after everything. Why, since I first took you in I’ve just 
pushed you right along till you’ve got the best place in the house— 
and now!” 

“You forget, Mr. Boulger, that when I advised Williams three 
years ago what to buy, he went to you, and you told me to mind 
my own business and not to interfere with the buying. But even 
now,” Tryon went on, with keen decision in his voice, “ it’s not too 
late to alter. I'll undertake, if you give me the power, to clear out 
a quarter, at least, of this stock in the next year.” (Mr. Boulger 
made a gesture of hopelessness.) ‘I mean at fair prices. Of course, 
there’d be a loss, but not much. Though I’d rather realise three- 
quarters of the stock for what it would bring, and then start fresh— 
most of it’s out of fashion. There’s no reason why the business 

-houldn’t go better than ever it has gone. For though Marchants 
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are smart competitors, the town’s growing very fast, and there’s 
room enough.” 

“Perhaps, but not time enough, Dave, not time enough.” 
And then, as if taking up a new train of thought, and abandoning 
his despairing meditation, Mr. Boulger laid his hand on Tryon’s 
shoulder, and went on earnestly. 

“‘T’ve been kind to you, Dave, and I guess you won’t go back on 
me now. No. I’m sure you won’t. Well, time’s what we want 
—time and money. You’re surprised. It seems strange, don’t it ? 
but it’s true. My home costs a good deal; I’ve always lived well. 
And when Milly was married I had to fit her out. I put up the 
house for her and all that, and gave her a good many thousand 
dollars besides. I don’t hold with the Yankee idea that daughters 
should go empty-handed to their husbands, And Mrs. Boulger 
and the younger girls spent a pile in Europe. I guess livin’s 
dear there. An’ they had to make some sort of a show... . 
Any way, I’m short now. There’s no doubt about that. Stewart 
wants a large cheque to clear his account, and I don’t like to try to 
borrow from the bank here—even if they’d lend it. I don’t 
know why I talk to you like this, Dave; but I guess you know 
about how matters stand, and I’ve always liked you. You know 
that.” 

“TI didn’t realise at first how the business was goin’. I had 
kinder got used to success, and took things too easily, hopin’ for 
better times; and now, just when I had made up my mind to work 
again—you may have noticed I’ve come regularly to business this 
last. month— it’s too late. There’s a million here, and I’m pressed, 
worried for a hundred thousand dollars. It’s too bad!” 

“But can’t you sell your real estate, Mr. Boulger, and your trotting 
horses ?_ I don’t mean your house, but the farms and ‘ 

Mr. Boulger shook his head mournfully. 

“T’ve done everything, Dave. The real estate is mortgaged, and 
if I sold my trottin’ horses everyone would talk and my credit 
would be gone. No,’ he added, shortly, “that’s not the way.” 
Then, after a pause, during which his fine eyes had taken in the 
young man’s excitement and a certain pained, embarrassed look on 
the nervous face, he repeated, “That’s no good.” The silence that 
ensued was painful to Tryon ; evidently he was at a loss what to advise. 

Suddenly Mr. Boulger asked, as if the thought had just come into 
his head, 

“‘ What’s the place insured for? A million at least, ain’t it ?” 

“ About that, I think, but it’s placed in so many different com- 
panies that I couldn’t tell exactly without going through the books.” 

“That ain’t necessary,’ Mr. Boulger went on; “I don’t put 
all my eggs in one basket. It would be worth while for any 
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Insurance Office to contest a claim of a million, but when a loss 
is small, an Insurance Company prefers to pay up promptly.” 
The look of comprehension which came over Tryon’s face at 
this remark stimulated the vanity of the older man, who went on 
complacently: ‘ Besides, I guess you'll find the London, Liver- 
pool and Globe is down for the largest amount, and it sort 0’ way 
consoles Americans when foreigners lose more than they do. I haven’t 
lost all business sense yet, I reckon. Any way I feel certain that if 
the place burnt down I’d get every cent of the insurance-money. An’ 
think what that would do, Dave; ’twould set us all O. K. again. 
A million. I wish the store would catch fire an’ burn right out. 
I'd give a hundred thousand dollars to get rid of all that stock—an’ 
be glad to do it.’ Here Mr. Boulger paused significantly as if 
inviting an answer. But Tryon didn’t speak, although it was mani- 
fest that he had fully grasped his principal’s meaning. 

Tryon’s parentage and training had been peculiar. He had 
never known his father, who had died when he was still a young 
child. He had been brought up entirely by his mother, and a better 
nurture in some respects no boy ever enjoyed. For Mrs. Tryon was 
one of those rare persons whose goodness inspires affectionate ad- 
miration. Her feminine inconsequences even, brought into relief 
by an all-pervading kindliness, were as interesting as the mali- 
cious perversity of ordinary women. In person, she was below 
medium height, of round, comfortable figure ; she could never have 
been graceful or finely formed, but was evidently strong and healthy. 
Her face had both expression and charm ; the oval of it was rounded 
by broad forehead and firm chin; the complexion had a healthy 
pallor; the features were regular, the brown eyes bright with a 
vivacity which was not wholly physical. The dark hair touched with 
silver alone showed her full age, which must have been about eight- 
and-forty. Firmness, strong sense, and kindly optimism seemed to 
be characteristic of her, and her eyes spoke of romantic enthusiasm 
which neither years nor disappointments could chill. Before her 
marriage Mrs. Tryon had been a schoolmistress in Hanley, Vermont, 
and when her husband died, a few years after their emigration to 
Missouri, she returned to her old occupation with an eagerness 
which testified eloquently to the trials of her married life. Of 
these she never spoke, even to her son. She often talked to Dave of 
his father’s smartness, and told him tales of Mr. Tryon’s ability, 
which illustrated rather the man’s cunning than his character. It 
seemed, indeed, as if Mrs. Tryon could only look upon the brightest 
side of things or persons, for there was in her no conscious self- 
deception. Some people knew that Mr. Tryon had died of drink in 
Topeka, Kansas; others were aware of the fact that he had gambled 
whenever he had money to gamble with, but noone save Mrs. Tryon 
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could have realised completely the radical weakness and viciousness 
of the man whom she had loved during his life, and whose memory 
was still dear to her. Even now, when she had experienced how much 
more comfortable and happy she was without him, her only regret 
was that she had fretted so often and so needlessly with fear of what 
he might do or suffer. She blamed herself for her anxieties as if they 
had been of her creation. Had she loved her husband because it had 
called forth all her strength to support his weakness, or because— 
Who may tell the causes of love’s beneficence ? 

Left in utter poverty, Mrs. Tryon devoted herself to her young 
son without a shadow of fear or repining. Her energy and optimism 
made her school-work enjoyable to her, but, strangely enough, 
she attributed her success as a teacher, not to her moral qualities, not 
to the sound judgment, amiability, or firmness which she possessed 
in an eminent degree, but to her intelligence. She had always 
been “smart and spry,” she thought proudly, altogether unconscious 
of intellectual powers, which these words do not even indicate ; 
unconscious, too, that by virtues of character she deserved higher 
praise than she could frame in words. 

It had been the cruellest disappointment of Mrs. Tryon’s life to find 
that her son Dave was not “smart.” In the first years of his 
school-life, indeed, he had seemed dull, and this had tortured her as 
inexplicable. Again and again, partly to soothe her own uncon- 
trollable pain, and partly for the boy’s encouragement, she told him 
how good a scholar his father had been, and harped upon the value 
of learning and a good memory as aid thereto, till Dave came to 
consider himself next door to a fool. She had, however, endowed 
the boy with not a little of her own strength of character, and 
if his memory was not quick, it was singularly retentive. His 
mother’s influence spurred him to effort, as nothing else could 
have done, while it retarded his growth to conscious self-reliance. 
In spite of the fact that she was often tired by her own work, she 
went through her boy’s lessons with him every night, and her 
energetic training at length had its natural result. When Dave 
was about thirteen, he found with surprise that he was gradually 
outstripping boys whom for years he had regarded as cleverer than 
himself; This consciousness brought about a revulsion in his nature ; 
his stubborn humility gave place to eager pride, and under the im- 
pulse of this new feeling, he redoubled his exertions at a period 
when most of his schoolfellows, quickening with the visions and 
hopes of the more intense life of men, began to lose interest in the 
routine of lessons. More and more rapidly, therefore, Dave came 
to the front, and his superiority once proved, could never after- 
wards be contested. It was one of the sweetest moments in his life 
when his mother acknowledged that he had outgrown her assistance, 
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and confessed with wonder that even his father ‘‘ had never gone as 
far.” But his pride, rooted in perseverance and power of will, had not 
yet conquered, in outward seeming, the bashful shyness of his childish 
humility. His successes indeed made him painfully conscious of a 
certain timidity and awkwardness of manner, which he found it 
difficult to shake off, and he envied in other youths a manly ease 
and self-confidence of bearing which he feared he could never | 
acquire, It was in this state—self-conscious and bashful in manner, [| 
with a fund of deep-lying pride in what seemed to him his con- |] 
quest of extreme difficulties—that he met for the first time Miss 
Georgie Boulger. She entered the high-school as a girl of fourteen, ¥ 
when he was on the point of leaving it at sixteen, with the reputa- |) 
tion of having easily surpassed all his competitors. Dave Tryon was | 
looked upon as a sort of hero by his schoolfellows. But he had § 
never spoken first to a girl in his life, and assuredly it never entered 9 
his head to speak to Miss Georgie Boulger, who wore a fur cloak and, 9 
with her sisters, was accompanied to and from school by a negro | 
servant. It was not her social superiority, however, which won | 
Tryon, although undoubtedly it attracted him, but Georgie’s aplomb 
and talkativeness and, above all, her kindness to him. She spoke tof 
him first about a difficulty in a lesson, and seemed grateful for the | 
help which he bashfully offered. Soon the pair became fast friends. | 
Miss Georgie’s girlish vanity was gratified by her conquest. The | 
strength of Tryon’s character, his pride and gratitude, were all 
enlisted on the side of his affection. He no more let his thoughts 
wander from the young girl than he would have dreamed of giving 
up a problem unsolved. Success, he had found out, came by perse- 
verance ; he knew no other road to fortune save pertinacious effort. 
When his mother, delighted with his steadiness and boyish triumphs, 
pressed him to continue his studies, to go to the university, he/ 
wouldn’t hear of it. He’d try to get a place in Boulger’s store; 
she had worked long enough for him; he wanted to help her now; 
and at last the mother, touched to the heart by the devotion which 
she had given, but never expected to receive, yielded. 

Tryon had taken up his workin the store as he had worked in 
the school, with the difference that now he made light of difficulties 
which he felt sure of his own power to overcome. In a very short 
time Mr. Boulger came to value his assistant cashier, who was 
eager to act as salesman when necessity pressed, and who soonf. 
knew more about the stock and business than anyone else in the 
place. Again and again Mr. Boulger felt that if he didn’t advance 
this young man he might lose his services, and yet for certain 
private reasons it was difficult to get rid of the chief cashier, who 
had been with him nearly a quarter of a century, and who knew he 
more of his private affairs than he wished bruited abroad. So he 
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got into the habit of treating David Tryon with a great show 
of kindness; he praised him freely, for that was the only way he 
knew by which a man could be won, and his kindness being recipro- 
eated, unconsciously became real, or at least as real as kindness could 
be in his nature. When the chief cashier and manager, Mr. Curtis, 
died suddenly, Mr. Boulger, immensely relieved, at once offered his 
place to Tryon, with a salary of a hundred and fifty dollars a month. 
And when he found that this advancement but intensified his young 
cashier’s energy and devotion, instead of further increasing his salary 
he fell back upon the old method of perpetual flattery, and when 

this seemed inadequate he invited him to come out to his house 
; and spend the night. There Tryon renewed acquaintance with 
Miss Georgie, who responded to his advances with the old kind- 
liness and laughing good temper, touched to a keener issue by a 
certain maidenly sense of what courtship meant. Tryon had vastly 
improved his manner and bearing in the five years which had 
passed since he left school, and although he was not fully conscious 
of this, or of the natural effect upon a girl’s nature of an assured 
and resolute self-possession, Miss Georgie noted and admired the 
change. Tryon felt simply that his perseverance was again meeting 
) with its reward ; he had but to work he thought and he’d reach 

| this goal too, when the news came that the Boulger girls with their 
‘'} mother were going for a trip to Europe. 

Then for the first time since his boyhood he realised the full 
bitterness of failure, intensified in this case by the hopes of success 
which he had cherished. But with the years his character had 
grown in strength, and as soon as he had said farewell he turned 
again to his work with renewed vigour. Hadn’t Georgie, in reply 
to his expressed fear that in Europe she’d forget old friends, laughed 
up in his face with the words, “ Anyway, I won’t forget you, Mr. 
') Tryon”? That was hope enough for his persistent and steadfast 
nature. And when the trip of six months lengthened to a year, 
and when the year became two, his hopes grew with his own growth 
in self-confidence. Moreover, the fact was always there that Miss 
Georgie was still unmarried, and that encouraged him. 

In the years which Tryon had passed in Boulger’s, there had 
taken place that change in the business which we have already 
temarked. Naturally enough Tryon was the first to notice the 
keener competition, and to feel the necessity of meeting it by 
increased exertions. But here he found himself thwarted by his 
thief. The influence which each of these men exercised upon the 
other was anything but beneficial. Just at the time when Mr. 
Boulger began to feel that he had deserved rest, and that his time 
for enjoyment was fast slipping away, Tryon’s energy and ability 
had rendered it unnecessary for him to occupy himself actively in 
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the store. Mr. Boulger felt that Tryon knew more about the business 
than he did, and this consciousness, while giving him freedom, 
irritated his restless vanity. When Tryon came to him with 
suggestions he assented to them with difficulty, even when he under- 
stood their value and importance, but whenever he could without 
manifestly injuring the business, he waived the young man’s pro- | 
posals loftily, or even contemptuously. Tryon, he felt, was in- | 
clined “to play boss.” His prolonged absence from business | 
made it impossible for Mr. Boulger to understand the changing con- | 
ditions of trade, and so it came about that while unable him- l 
self to make head against his new competitors, he wouldn’t allow 
Tryon to do his best to stem the tide. The natural results of this 
conduct soon showed themselves disastrously. It would be difficult 
to describe Tryon’s continual passionate efforts to beat back the 
rising tide of adversity. But, try as he would, all was in vain; 
Mr. Boulger’s jealousy of him foiled his best plans. Still what he 
could do he did, and at length, to brighten his almost hopeless | 
labour, came the news that Mrs. Boulger and her daughters had | 
returned home. But weeks passed, and still his employer didn’t 
invite him to his house, and so the temptation came to Tryon ata 
moment when he was cast down in spirit by the fear that his efforts 
to better the business had lost him Mr. Boulger’s liking, and with it 7 
all chance of winning his daughter, Georgie. 
If Mr. Boulger had been gifted with omniscience he could scarcely 
have chosen a fitter moment for the success of his plan. And yet when 
he spoke Tryon kept silence. The proposal suggested by his chief 
shocked him. His first movement was one of instinctive, passionate 
recoil. But he had laboured incessantly with all nerves strung for 
a week, in order to bring himself nearer to Georgie; and he, there- 
fore, curbed his first impulse of indignation, fearing that if he gave 
way to it, his path to her would be blocked for ever. And once 
his honest instincts were held to silence, the issue of the struggle 
was not doubtful. If it is true that one’s actions gradually change 
the character, it is also true that thoughts and desires long per- 
sisted in, modify the texture of the mind. From childhood David 
Tryon had been trained to think chiefly of success. The triumphs of 
successful endeavour had hitherto been his chief pleasures ; how was 
he now to renounce all that was delightful to him in life when he had 
never so much as contemplated the possibility of such renunciation ? 
The first movement of revolt once conquered, the intoxication of an 
immediate triumph overpowered him. He did not dwell long upon 
the condition ; he had been trained in a school of life which judges 
by results, and is little scrupulous as to means. Try as he would, he 
could not but feel that an opportunity now presented itself to him 
which might never come again, an opportunity which opened a broad 
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road to the objects of his strongest desires. It was not the money- 
bribe which tempted him as much as the escape from a harassed 
and fettered activity into a wide field of free endeavour, and— 
Georgie. Yet— 

While Tryon stood to all appearance impassive and thoughtful 
Mr. Boulger grew impatient. He felt that he had gone too far to 
recede ; he must go on and take the risk of refusal. Tryon’s silence 
must mean consent. Besides his position was desperate, and this last 
throw, even if it failed, would leave him no worse off than he had 
been before speaking. No one, he thought, would believe Tryon’s 
word against his. But evidently he must bid higher—that was plain. 
So he began again in a strained voice, 

“Dave, you see I trust you, and a hundred thousand dollars or 
say a hundred and fifty thousand ain’t to be won every day. What 
do you say?” Then impatience mastered him and he added, 

“Will you doit? That’s the point. You ain’t afraid, I know, 
and the risk ain’t anythin’, but will you ? ” 

The words, the manner, the impatient eagerness of the voice 
recalled Tryon’s business wits. Often in his school days his slow- 
ness in grasping the full import of a question had stood him in good 
stead, and as the slowness changed to quickness of apprehension by 
dint of effort and concentrated attention he had made it a habit to think 
carefully before he spoke, having again and again realised the advan- 
tages of second thoughts. Accordingly, though his heart was beating 
fast and hard he held the question before him and forced himself to 
consider it in all its bearings, understanding that his silence had 
already induced Mr. Boulger to increase his offer and that to take 
time might well serve him in more ways than one. Besides, at the 
bottom of his heart he hated the proposal. Was there no other 
way? Yet he must not offend Georgie’s father. If only 

“Tf you'd renew that bill of Stewart’s for thirty days and give 
me a free hand here, we could have a clearance sale that would meet 
the bill and give us money to go on with. This store’s a fortune. 
It’s foolish.” 

“The bill has been renewed twice and they won’t renew it again, 
and the bank won’t take it up—I’m in debt to the bank. Dave, 
there’s no other way out—not one. Will you take a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars and set me on my feet again—that’s the 
question ? ” 

“T’d rather work and wait. Crime—” 

“Oh, pshaw!” And Mr. Boulger laughed noisily to conceal his 
agitation. ‘There ain’t no risk. With your head, Dave, one don’t 
get caught, and a man can work and wait a long time before he 
gets a hundred and fifty thousand dollars. You know that as well 
as I do.” 
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“The risk’s there and I hate—’tisn’t needed. Besides, your 
promise—”’ 

“Why, Dave, I guess you can trust me—I don’t go back on my 
word, you know that. I’ve shown you, I reckon, that I like you 
and think a heap of you. Of course I’d pay what I say I would.” 
Mr. Boulger spoke with the accents of an almost affectionate 
reproach. He was evidently feverishly anxious. 

“Do you mean a promissory note—three months after date ? ” 

“Dave, I can’t do that. You might die or—but I'll tell 
you what I'll do. I’ll make you manager right off and give you 
five thousand dollars a year and an engagement for five years 
certain. Then if I got the insurance money and didn’t want to pay 
you, you’d have a primd-facie case against me. The largeness of the 
salary would testify against me—will that do?” 

“ How could I sue you without confessing.” 

“What am I to do?” exclaimed Mr. Boulger, exasperated by 
the reasonableness of the objection and intensely desirous, as only a 
weak nature is, to have the matter settled without further suspense. 

“T can’t see any way but a promissory note. It might be 
deposited with some third person who would keep it until we both 
asked him to return it.” 

“No. I can’t do that. Why should you and I, Dave, give our- 
selves into the power of any third party. I'll make you manager at 
once and bind the agreement as I said, but the note’s foolish. You 
can surely trust me? ” 

Tryon knew Mr. Boulger well enough to know that when pressed 
too far he was apt to become stupidly obstinate. After a short 
pause for thought he began : 

“The risk’s great; the store mightn’t be burned out; the fire 
brigade’s well organised; but what I undertake to do shall be done 
as well as I cando it. Yet I must think of myself, too. Do you | 
mind,”’ and here he looked Mr. Boulger in the face, “ giving that 
note to Miss Georgie to keep? I guess you can trust her.” In 
spite of himself a light as of comprehension and satisfaction came 
over the upper part of Mr. Boulger’s countenance. Quickly Tryon 
went on: “ You might take me out with you some evening. If she 
tells me she’ll keep the paper for two months and then give it to me 
or open it herself before us, and decide between us, I shall be con- 
tent.” 

“If you care for Georgie,” broke in Mr. Boulger, joyously, “ the 
matter’s settled. Georgie’s good; she'll not go back on either of us, 
and I had reckoned on givin’ her nearly as much when she 
married.” 

“Yes,” answered Tryon, “I love her, or else I’d never have 
thought of doing what you want.” 
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“Pshaw, man!” Mr. Boulger said loudly, “ the risk ain’t worth 
considerin’. Everything’ll turn out right as I always felt it must. 
Dave, I’m real glad. There’s no one I’d rather have for a son-in- 
law than you—no one. I’m glad I came in this evenin’. Now I 
can go home and sleep with my mind at rest. But ’twas a near 
thing; that bill of Stewart’s ’ll fall due in six weeks, and my note 
at the bank, too. I guess we’ll be able to pay them, eh, Dave ?”’ 

The loud satisfaction, the inconsequent speech, grated upon 
Tryon’s nerves. Oppressed by doubts he could not still, he answered 
coldly, ‘‘ Yes, perhaps you will.” 

The words and voice seemed to Mr. Boulger to indicate doubt 
if not regret. Accordingly he hastened to clinch the bargain with- 
out delay, and to give vent to his relief and joy in what seemed to 
him a generous way. Putting his arm on the young man’s shoulder, 
he exclaimed, with kindly eagerness— 

“ But I was forgettin’! The least I can do is to make my son-in- 
law manager right off, eh, Dave? I can do that right now. An’ 
it'll show you that I’m willin’ to keep my word.” 

Tryon protested sincerely, “’twas time enough for that; a day or 
two wouldn’t matter; “twould be better to sleep on it,”—and 
so forth. His inheritance of honest instincts had begun to stir in 
him again, and made him hesitate to engage himself. But Mr. 
Boulger wouldn’t be denied. Tryon’s protestations only excited him 
to immediate action. He sat down at the desk and wrote the appoint- 
ment. As he dried the ink the thought came to him that he was 
giving something for nothing ; but he consoled himself by calling to 
mind the powers employers possessed to rid themselves of cashiers, 
or even managers, who didn’t please them. Besides, Tryon was 
worth the money in any house of business, and as a son-in-law he’d 
be more easily dealt with ;—Mr. Boulger’s fears prevented him from 
thinking logically. Folding the paper carefully he handed it to 
Tryon. 

“There, Dave,” he said, trying to speak impressively, “ that’s a 
long step towards fortune. I guess managers often turn into part- 
ners. An’ I don’t wish for a better partner than you. I’ll get that 
other thing written right soon, and I’ll speak to Mrs. Boulger to- 
night. Then you can come out whenever you like.” With the 
feeling that he had done his best, and might lose all influence over 
his seemingly impassive listener if he continued, he added shortly— 
“Now, I guess, I’ll have to be goin’. Good night, Dave,” and 
left the store. But before he had walked a hundred yards towards 
the livery-stable where he had “put up” his horses and buggy, he 
had begun, not only to regret his decision but to resolve to modify 
it, His thoughts ran thus— 

“ He’s smart, I guess, very smart. I didn’t intend to make him 
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manager or to offer more than a hundred thousand. I hadn’t no 
need to; he’s in love with Georgie; he’d have done it for her, per- 
haps. Why, he said so. He did! I don’t mind the hundred 
thousand, though it’s too much—far too much. Any young man would 
have done it for fifty. I was too hasty, though I was in a real tight 
place. And then, as manager he’ll want to do everythin’. I’ll have 
to give way before—and afterwards it’ll be hard to alter. I was too 
hasty, I was, and too generous. That’s always been my fault— 
generosity. I like to do things largely; I hate meanness. And 
then I give myself away every time.” But as this course of self- 
reproach recalled unpleasant memories, Mr. Boulger broke it off. 

“ What’s to be done now? Of course, I want to treat him fairly, 
—I guess I’ll draw that note and leave the sum blank. Then 
T’ll say, ‘See here, Dave, you belong to us now, and I’ve two other 
girls ; I reckon I’ll fill this in for a hundred thousand, eh?’ He 
can’t object—put in that way. He won’t: he wants Georgie. 
He’ll have seen her then, and talked to her. I guess it’ll be all 
right. He’ll do it: there’s no fear about that. 

“Damn those insurance companies anyway. They’ve got pre- 
miums out of me for thirty years. Now, it’s my turn. I’m only 
getting back my own money from them after all.” 

David Tryon wasn’t able to console himself so easily, nor so 
completely. Brought face to face with fraud and crime, his deeper 
nature revolted. Yet his own dissatisfied conscience forced him to 
think with bitterest contempt of Mr. Boulger. 

“He wouldn’t do the work nor let me do it either. The vain 
fool! Always running about showing off, and leaving his busi- 
ness to take care of itself and this is what it has come to. I’ve 
to save him, and how! In six months the business properly worked 
would bring him out all right, but he goes and leaves everything 
to the last moment, and then, puts everything upon me.” 

This train of thought, however, seemed to Tryon unprofitable ; 
his understanding of his own resolution forced him to renounce the 
pleasure of condemning his master. “I guess he only acted ac- 
cording to his nature—and now I’ve to go right on.” 

Characteristically he thought first of what he ought to do, 
the steps which should be taken. Forethought would avert sus- 
picion. In outline at least the enterprise was soon clear to him. 
He trusted much to time and careful deliberation; he pur- 
posed to consider the whole scheme again and again before pro- 
ceeding to carry it into execution. Meanwhile he wouldn’t delay 
any needful preparation. Having decided so much, he allowed his 
thoughts to wander. It was characteristic of his nature that they 
turned first to his mother, and to the joy she would feel in his 
success. Tryon was neither passionate nor very affectionate, but 
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his affections were of those which grow with custom and ‘associa- 
tion; and the isolation of the life he had led with his widowed 
mother made him connect her with himself in an intimate com- 
munity of feeling and interest. It irritated him, therefore, to 
realise suddenly that he couldn’t dwell with pleasure on his mother’s 
delight ; he felt distinctly that she wouldn’t be glad if she knew 
all, and the sincerity in him prevented him from sharing even in 
anticipation in her joy. 

As he put the agreement in his pocket, turned out the lamp, and 
set forth for home, it came to him suddenly that if his mother’s 
suspicions were aroused, if the rapidity of his rise led her to fear, 
however vaguely, anything resembling the truth, she would certainly 
oppose his design with all her strength. For the first time there 
was a guif between them. But instead of setting himself to think 
of the meaning and cause of this separation, he simply resolved to 
be outwardly frank and thus deceive her. His mind was made up. 
It was better that she should know nothing. Yet as he reached the 
house he felt intensely uncomfortable. Deceit was painful to him. 
He resolved to say as little as possible. 

According to her invariable custom, his mother was waiting for him. 
When he spoke to her of getting a larger house and engaging a“‘help,”’ 
and showed her the agreement, attributing his advancement to the 
way he had worked in getting out the balance-sheet, she seemed in 
no way surprised, though the sudden delight brought quick tears to 
hereyes. Her boy thought first of all of her. This was perhaps the 
heart of her joy, and yet she gave no expression to it in words. 
Even when most deeply moved, men and women speak generally 
from the ruffled surface of their souls. The tranquil depths of perfect 
honesty and self-abnegation in this mother-heart could not easily 
come to expression. 

“Tt makes me very happy for you, Dave,” she said, trying to 
smile, ‘but you deserve it all; you’ve worked night and day; all 
last night you were writing. Oh, I heard you. A mother doesn’t 
sleep when her son’s waking. . . . I’ve got more happiness through 
you than I ever expected in this world. It makes me feel as if all 
my prayers had been answered. God’s very good to me, Dave. And 
through her tears she added, with a deprecating smile, “To think 
T used to be afraid you weren’t smart!” 

With a sigh of relief Tryon felt that the chief ordeal was passed ; 
he felt, too, somewhat to his surprise, that he did enjoy his 
mother’s deep happiness, though he knew he had no right to the 
pleasure. Success, he understood, might bring him more even than 
assured position and wealth; it might bring contentment. After a talk, 
which was cut short by his mother insisting that he must go to bed 
and get a good rest, Tryon went to his room to think of Georgie. 
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He felt certain that under the present circumstances she wouldn’t 
refuse him. And in his self-restrained nature desires awoke alien to 
his habit and coloured the picture his fancy painted of a future passed 
between his mother and his wife. 

Long after her son had gone to sleep the mother sat nursing her 
delight, following it into all its possibilities. What wouldn’t her 
Dave do and become? A member of Congress, perhaps, loved and 
honoured by all, as he deserved. Woman-like she had made an 
idol of him ever since his school-boy triumphs; and to her larger, 
more expansive, and more generous nature his cool self-restraint and 
steady purpose seemed the ideal of noble manhood. And mingled 
with her admiration of his strength and resolution was an intense 
tingling gratitude for his affection. He had thought first of her 
and her wellbeing. At the remembrance of his words quick, sweet 
tears of pleasure came again into her eyes. A sense of life’s com- 
pensations penetrated her as she thought of her husband and son 
together. Yet she was superstitiously afraid to admit even to her- 
self what she felt to be the fact, that she was blessed in her son 
beyond her own deserts, beyond all previous suffering. Great joy, | 
she felt, must be followed by lasting sorrow. She set herself, 
therefore, to wonder when he would marry, whom he would choose. 
No one in Kansas City was at all worthy of him; she’d advise 
him to wait; meanwhile she’d look out for him, for she knew 
in mind and person exactly the woman who would make him happy. 
And yet not even the ideal in her mind was worthy of her son—of 
Dave. 
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Cuapter II, 


About a week after Mr. Boulger’s nocturnal visit to his house of 
business, his wife and his three unmarried daughters were assembled 
in the drawing-room of their country residence, awaiting his arrival, 
and that of the manager, Mr. Tryon, whom, to their surprise, Mr. 
Boulger seemed resolved to honour. It was perhaps the consciousness 
of this singular fact aiding feminine intuition which made them all 
regard this visit as something out of the common. Under ordinary 
circumstances Mrs. Boulger and her girls—and particularly the eldest 
girl, Ada—would not have deigned to show any special interest in the 
reception of a visitor, an incident which from their European expe- 
rience they tried to look upon as something usual. But in regard to this 
visit they weren’t ashamed to acknowledge a certain curiosity. The 
Boulgers were a strongly united family; they were bound together, 
not only by the usual ties of interest and custom, but by a high love 
of comfort and the elegances of life, by a happy sense of their 
undoubted social superiority to their neighbours (who had never 
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been in Europe), and by the second girl, Georgie. The importance 
of this last factor will be understood when Mrs. Boulger’s character 
is known even superficially. 

She belonged, as she was pleased to inform everyone, to an old 
Southern family. Her brother, “a most eminent lawyer,’’ had 
been in the Missouri Senate, and her father had “ run ” for Congress 
at least once. They had been slave-holders “for generations.” 
In truth, the plantation of the Carters had been bought by the 
grandfather, but as she advanced in life, and her position improved, 
Mrs. Boulger’s ancestors grew in number and legendary import- 
ance. Since her return from Europe, she was accustomed to refer 
to Jefferson, “the famous Jefferson, the second President,” as 
the founder of the family. Jefferson Davis, too, was “a distant 
relative” of hers and a great friend of her brother, the Senator. 
(Mrs. Boulger had learned the importance of Senators in France and 
Spain.) Of course, the pride which created an imaginary family of 
such ancientry and dignity, in spite of local prepossessions which were 
all in favour of advance rather than of retrogression, had also made 
of her father’s house a southern palace, had changed his thirty 
slaves into a thousand, and had enlarged and beautified his planta- 
tion till the poor man who was accustomed to say that “spellin’ was 
his holt” would never have recognised his own identity in the 
magnificence of the metamorphosis. In person Mrs. Boulger was 
thin and dry, but in spite of sallow complexion and round black 
eyes the sharp-featured face and tall figure had a certain dignity. 
Her dominant quality had, in process of time, become swollen to such 
exaggeration that it had bred virtues in her foreign to her nature. 
So far as she understood its dogmas, she lived up to her religion 
of self-pride. All within the circle of her belongings were sacred 
in her eyes—husband and children alike, above any criticism save 
her own. She was not only careful of her person, but fastidious to 
a degree that bordered on insanity. A speck of dust on her nose 
would force her to perform an impromptu toilet at a dinner-table. 
She couldn’t eat if a table-cloth were crumpled, much less stained ; 
and if she occasionally forgot her napkin and wiped her mouth on 
the corner of the cloth, she possessed courage enough to “ carry 
off” by defending this habit of her youth. In truth, Mrs. 
Boulger exhibited a curious mixture of the vices and virtues of her 
creed. It would have been impossible to induce her to do anything 
which seemed to her unworthy of her pride; und nothing would 
have prevented her doing what she thought her pride demanded. 
She lived, therefore, at the rate which her ever-increasing knowledge 
of luxuries required, careless of the fact that in the last years she 
alone spent more than her husband could earn. And in the inter- 
course of life, though usually of a scrupulous courtesy—she never 
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spoke of her husband save as Mr. Boulger—her imperiousness was 
apt to show itself to outsiders as arrogance. 

The eldest daughter, Ada, resembled her mother save that she was 
good looking, well educated, and accepted in faith her mother’s 
imaginary descent and hereditary splendour. She was selfish, as 
her mother was, unconsciously and intensely, and if she was less 
proud of her ancestry and less careful of her person it was because 
her good looks exempted her from the necessity of perpetual super- 
vision and made her feel that Senators were created to be her 
admirers. The unity of type of Mrs. Boulger and Ada had had 
curious effects upon the two younger girls. f 

Ivy, the youngest, had not inherited her mother’s pride; she | 
seemed rather to take after her father with peculiar differences. In § 
person she was an inferior copy—small and slight of figure, her 
face even could scarcely be thought pretty—but in nature her [| 
superiority was marked. She was vain, narrow-minded, and selfish § 
toadegree. The self-satisfied pride of her mother and eldest sister 
had intensified and developed her egotism to a deliberate and con- | 
scious purpose. Her emulative instincts and her desire to please § 
had led her to cultivate her manners, which would have been perfect fj 
had she been able to comprehend any nature other than her own. § 
Her ruthless self-seeking and her obstinacy had won the unwilling ff 
respect even of her mother, and she was undoubtedly her father’s f 
favourite. 

Georgie, on the other hand, was by nature honest and frank and 
kindly. She tried to dwell on the good qualities of her mother and 
sisters, but unknown to herself their egotism brought out and 
developed the fund of native unselfishness in her. She found it easy 
to yield to the demands they were continually making on her 
good-nature and she usually did what they willed, though some- 
times when pained by their want of consideration she rendered 
service with a certain half-contemptuous pity. For Georgie 
was not a saint to whom self-sacrifice was a pleasure but a sound- 
hearted girl with a strong craving for affection. Neither her 
mother’s pretensions nor the glamour of aristocratic society had 
been able to affect her common sense. America, she felt, was her 
country and its life her life. And if she dreamed dreams and saw 
visions, it was but a condition of her youth and sex, for the im- 
possible or vague had small attractions for her. She preferred what 
was near and tangible to the remote ideal whatever its charms 
might be. From the moment when Tryon had entered into her 
life just before the European tour she had thought of him with 
interest and liking. And as the months passed and her heart called 
more and more imperiously for the affection which seemed to be 
withheld from her by her sisters and mother, her liking for Tryon 
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grew into something stronger and warmer. How often in the last 
year had she wished that the tour might end! As often as some 
little sisterly or filial service had been repaid by a conventional smile 
or word or, worst of all, by some compliment to her looks which 
she felt was undeserved and insincere. For what she did was 
done chiefly for love’s sake, from necessity of nature. To her alone 
the return to Kansas City was a source of secret but strong satisfac- 
faction. She looked forward hopefully and with a confused yet 
eager anticipation of life’s joy and purpose to the meeting with 
Tryon, and if at moments doubt with its anxieties came near her she 
quickly banished fear by resolving to do her best to win the man 
in whose eyes she had seen the promise of faithful affection. She 
thought of herself and even of her person with reasonable content- 
ment. She knew perfectly well that she was not so tall or elegant 
as Ada, but she was stronger and of better health—her com- 
plexion never wanted powder in order to simulate the polish of 
satin. Again and again, too, she had noticed that if men were first 
attracted by Ada’s good looks and stateliness or by Ivy’s charming 
manners and affectation of intense interest, the majority of them 
came gradually to pay her attentions which, if not passionate, were, 
at least, constant and sincere. She had, accordingly, a premonition 
that life would afford her what she most desired, and therewith she 
was content. If her outlook was narrow it was clear. She was 
truthful, as are the unimaginative and trustworthy, as are those who 
know little of passionate enthusiasms. Neither her father nor 
Tryon had reason to fear betrayal from her; she held to the plain 
rules of conduct and liked the straight lines cut by American roads 
and streets. As soon as her father had spoken of Tryon, even 
before he mentioned his promotion to the post of manager she had 
divined that her future was intimately concerned. And this 


.gratified not only the better part of her nature but also a 


certain vanity. She had always wished to be married before 
either of her sisters; she felt that she had more affection to give 
than they possessed, and Ivy’s selfishness and Ada’s vain pride 
seemed to her to render them distinctly her inferiors. 

In spite of the seeming enthusiasm with which Mr. Boulger 
spoke of Tryon, neither Mrs. Boulger nor Ada at first seemed 
inclined to attribute much importance to his visit. They knew 
themselves to be far above clerkdom. But Ivy noticed at once 
that her father seemed to speak at Georgie in particular, and it 
was easy for her to interpret her favourite sister’s manner. When 
she entered the drawing-room she saw that Georgie, like her- 
self, had dressed with more than ordinary care. And a certain 
feminine jealousy in her came to speech, though she would have 
wished to modify the bitterness of it because it was no part of her 
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policy to offend the sister who was continually doing her services, 
and whom she liked as much as she could like any one. 

“‘T’m afraid,” she said carelessly, “it’s no use for you and me to 
get ourselves up for Mr. Tryon while Ada’s there. We haven’t a 
chance with her. After all, I don’t mind. I don’t want papa’s 
manager. But it’s a pity you’re not looking your best to-day— 
you’ve too much colour.” 

Georgie felt the keenness of the shaft which, indeed, deepened 
the healthy flush of her cheeks, but she maintained her self-control, 
and after a short pause, spoke of indifferent things. 

A few minutes later, just after the lights had been brought in, 
and the windows closed, Mr. Boulger and Tryon entered the room. 
Mrs. Boulger was polite, and even pleasant to Tryon, as she always 
was to new acquaintances, and Ada attempted to appropriate him 
as if each and every man must needs wish to sit near her. Tryon, 
though not at ease, showed to advantage. His purpose was so strong 
that nothing of the self-conscious awkwardness of his youth was 
visible, and when, after replying politely to the elder sister, he 
turned to Georgie, she was astonished by the improvement in him. 
He was more manly, masterful even, she thought, with a flush of 
pleasure, which gave her a charming expression of girlish embar- 
rassment. Besides, she really felt somewhat shy. The fidelity in 
Tryon’s gaze brought the future very close to her, and she was 
astonished at the strength of the feelings his look awoke in her. 

The evening passed pleasantly enough. Ada, it is true, was at 
times contemptuous ; Ivy made remarks which were significant and 
slightly malicious, but Mr. Boulger’s unceasing good-humour, and 
Mrs. Boulger’s pleasure in recounting her European experiences 
made things go smoothly. From her conversation, Tryon gathered 
that Mrs. Boulger looked upon America as a very poor place since 
the abolition of slavery; “The servants were ill-taught and 
independent,” was a phrase, the sense of which he could not 
seize. The dinner seemed to him oppressive in length; he felt 
that it wasn’t right for people to drink wine with their meals, 
that the house was too splendid to be comfortable, and that every- 
thing was too formal to be homelike. He told his mother after- 
wards that it was like being dressed always in one’s best clothes. 
But Georgie’s eyes and words showed him that she, at any rate, 
understood and appreciated him, and that was enough. After dinner, 
too, she arranged matters so that Tryon could talk to her ¢éte-d-téte, 
and when he hoped that she had kept her promise not to forget old 
friends, she replied without affectation that she had not forgotten 
him. Her frankness put him at his ease, and to his own surprise he 
found himself speaking to her with interest of the business and the 
improvements he hoped to effect in it. The insight and energy in 
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him impressed her, but more still the strength and persistence which 
she felt to be the foundation of his character. Once, at least, she 
caught herself blushing, half with surprise at an incautious phrase 
which betrayed the strength of her feeling for him. As he grew in 
her esteem she showed a good humour and enjoyment which almost 

} made her handsome. In fine, they both appeared at their best ; they 

; were both conscious of this, and each accordingly felt increased 

‘ sympathy for the other. Towards eleven o’clock Mr. Boulger 
approached them. 

“‘Georgie,”’ he said, in a low voice, after a few careless sentences, 
“we both want you to come down early to-morrow morning ; we’ve 
something to talk over with you, and as Dave wants to go to business 
before eight o’clock, you should be down at seven to give him and 
me breakfast.” 

Mr. Boulger’s tone and confidential manner were highly signi- 
ficant. Most girls would have felt somewhat embarrassed at the quick 
approach of the decisive moment, but Georgie answered at once— 

“All right, father, I'll be here at half-past six. Now it’s time 
to go to bed, I suppose, though, thanks to Mr. Tryon, the evening 
has seemed very short.” 

For some time after he reached his room, Tryon gave himself up 
to thought. He felt certain that Georgie cared for him, and that 
she would consent at once to be his wife. Her frankness and good 
humour had been very pleasant to him, almost as delightful in fact 
as certain signs of affection which he recalled with joy. On all 
points save one his mind was at rest. Her frank affection had 
increased his confidence in her to such an extent that he felt in- 
clined to confide in her without reserve. She deserved complete 
trust, he knew, and he felt that she ought to know beforehand 
what he intended to do. The immoral influence of his business 
training had been such that he would have decided probably to tell 
her his secret had not his high opinion of his mother restrained him. 
Perhaps Georgie would take the same view of it as his mother 
would—perhaps? Certainly. Then there was nothing more to 
think of ; he would say nothing, and go ahead. 


* * » * * * 


The next morning Tryon was in the breakfast-room at six o’clock. 
The servants were leaving the room as he entered it. He had not 
waited long when Georgie came in. She looked so bright and neat ; 
her blue eyes so glad and her complexion so fresh that he felt 
his senses stir again in him as they had stirred more than once dur- 
ing the previous evening. 

“Good morning, Mr. Tryon. You are down early. Has father 
appeared yet ?”’ 
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“No, and I’m glad he hasn’t,” replied Tryon steadily, ‘‘ for I’ve 
something to ask you first,” he added, as their hands met. “Do you 
remember,” he went on, “ how kind you were to me when I was 
with you at school ? ” 

Georgie tried to meet his eyes but could not. It was too sudden. 
Still she would have controlled even this faint testimony to her joy 
and satisfaction had not a delicious feeling of pride in his directness 
and a certain shy longing to yield herself completely to his master- 
fulness made it impossible for her to do anything save try by think- 
ing of something else to still the tumultuous beating of her heart while 
following his every word. 

“Well, ever since that day you asked me about the sum I’ve | 
loved you, and now, Georgie, I want to know whether you care , 
enough for me to be my wife? ” | 

At the direct question, none of the romantic imaginings of her | 
girlhood came into her head; on the contrary, her previous emotions | 
even seemed to leave her. She regained self-possession at once and, } 
looking him in the face, she answered, 

we ia 

As he put his arms round her and kissed her again and again | 
the tumultuous emotions came back to her with an added keenness 
of pleasure in being so embraced, which made it impossible for her 
at first to add anything to the simplicity of her reply. But ina 
moment or two she disengaged herself. She felt afraid of herself— 
afraid lest these new, strong, delightful emotions might carry her 
further than she ought to go. She felt shy, in fact, and strove to 
hide her shyness under an affected confidence. 

“Now,” she said, with an added flush on her cheeks and bright- 
ness in her glance, “after having crumpled my frock and loosened 
my hair, and made me hot, perhaps you’ll tell me was this the reason 
why papa wanted me to come down early ?” 

“One of the reasons, I think,” said Tryon, smiling in response to 
her smile. ‘ Didn’t you guess it, Georgie?” and he put his hand 
on her shoulder as he spoke. 

“ Perhaps; but do you know you’ve altered a great deal; you’re 
not like you were. I mean you’re—oder, and I thought—” 

“Then you did think of me sometimes, Georgie ?” 

The girl nodded her head with deep tenderness in her eyes. A 
need of frank confession was upon her, for her whole nature opened 
to this affection freely, as a flower to the sun’s warmth. 

“T hated that tour. I wanted it to end, for I remembered you, 
and I was often lonely, and I thought perhaps you cared for me, 
though I wasn’t sure you did so much—till last night. It is good 
to like some one, isn’t it, and to be—liked ? ” 

After this she did not seek to free herself, but suffered him 
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not only to kiss her but to lead her to the sofa. The talk between 
them, made up of memories, and the questions and answers of a 
happy affection, seemed to have lasted but a minute when Mr. 
Boulger came into the room. 

“That’s right,” he exclaimed joyfully, rubbing his hands, as the 
two stood up quickly as he came towards them, “that’s right. 
I guess you’ve settled the main point already.” But the part of 
happy father, difficult for Mr. Boulger to play at any time, was 
impossible without the help of even a word from either of the young 
people, and so, after a pause, he added more seriously and in almost 
his ordinary tone: ‘‘ Now, Georgie, you must let me take Dave 
away for a minute, as we’ve somethin’ to settle first. We'll be back 
soon.” 

Without more ado he led Tryon into the drawing-room, and, 
taking a long white envelope from his breast-pocket as he went, he 
said hastily : 

“Here’s the note, Dave. You see I’ve filled in the sum asa 
hundred thousand. I’ve other girls, and—an’ that was my first 
proposition. Wasn’t it? You won’t mind, I guess; you'll have 
ten or fifteen thousand dollars a year to live on, an’ Georgie’s a good 
girl an’ not extravagant, an’ you'll be better off anyway than any 
young pair in the town, an’—” 

Tryon’s real rapidity of judgment stood him in good stead on this 
occasion. He felt it was impossible for him to bargain at such a time, 
although the trick was palpable and irritated him. He saw ata glance, 
however, that nothing remained for him but to accept the situation. 
It was evidence of his rare adaptability that he also resolved to 
humour the cheat. Georgie’s father was worth conciliating. 

“ All right,” he replied slowly but with a smile. ‘TI guess it’s 
hard to trade with you and come out even. You’re smart. There’s 
no doubt about that.” 

The smile of self-satisfaction which spread over Mr. Boulger’s face 
at what he accepted as a pleasant truth showed Tryon that he had 
said enough, so he broke off, and after looking over the paper 
carefully, he folded it up, and placing it again in the envelope, 
returned it. 

“That makes you somethin’ like my partner, you know, Dave,” 
said Mr. Boulger conciliatingly, “‘and I mean to act fair by you 
always. I’ve every reason to now—but I’ll be glad when it’s all 
over. When do you think—but I guess we'll have time to talk of 
that after breakfast. Now, come.” 

On their return to the breakfast-room Mr. Boulger handed the 
envelope to Georgie. 

“You're to keep that, Georgie, for three months.” (The girl 
flushed.) ‘Then yeu’re to give it to Dave, or, if I object, you’re to 
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open it and decide fairly between us. D’you understan’? I guess 
we can both count on you—eh ?”’ 

“ Yes,” said the girl, knitting her brows and looking from her 
lover to her father. “ At the end of three months I’m to give it to Mr. 
Tryon, unless you object, but if you do, I’m to open it and decide. It 
seems strange. Mayn’t I know what’s in this mysterious envelope?” 

“ Girls mustn’t know too much at once,” replied Mr. Boulger 
carelessly ; “but now keep the paper safe, and let’s have break- 
fast.. I’m real hungry. An’ I guess Dave ’ll be able to eat a square 
meal, too. Happiness is a good sauce—eh ?” 

The breakfast was more than cheerful. Mr. Boulger talked 
incessantly in a somewhat excited way, which left the young people to 
their thoughts and interchange of looks. Dave Tryon was more 
than satisfied with his success. Georgie seemed to him an ideal 
wife ; and the girl herself would have been lost in her deep content 
had she not noticed anxiously that her lover now and then seemed 
very thoughtful. 


Cuapter III. 


The store was composed of four storeys, three of which were filled 
with goods. The staircase ran from close to Tryon’s office, in the 
back part of the first floor, towards the front, and emerged on the 
fourth floor, dividing it into two almost equal halves. Here ina 
sort of attic lived a German with his wife, who, by way of rent, took 
care of the building, sweeping and dusting it out in the mornings 
and at night, airing it in summer, lighting the fires in winter, 
&c. Assoonas Tryon thought of getting in wood he remembered 
the Jahns. He had always given Jahn the money for the wood, &c., 
and he had now to see him in order, if possible, to get Jahn to pro- 
pose to buy a quantity of wood at once for cheapness’ sake and to 
store it beneath the stairway. This was easily accomplished, and a 
few words of praise induced the simple German to take upon him- 
self the honour—and the responsibility—of having suggested this 
important purchase. So far so good. But Tryon understood that if 
he tried to get the Jahns to leave the store on any pretence what- 
ever, suspicion would at once attach to him. They must go out of 
their own accord, and he would have to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity which chance or their habits might afford him. The worst 
of it was that he knew next to nothing of the Jahns or of their way 
of living. They did their work so well that he had had but few 
occasions to speak to them, and the contempt which Americans 
feel for all foreigners, and particularly for those who speak with 
a foreign accent, had hindered him from having any intercourse 
with them. Tryon realised that it would never do to question Jahn 
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as to his habits andcustoms. These he must learn from others. So 
he began to frequent a German lager-bier saloon in the evenings and 
talk with the habitués. This served another purpose. Tryon’s rooted 
repugnance to fraud was stirred to activity chiefly by his mother ; 
intercourse with her awakened all that was honest in him, and again 
and again led him to question his resolve. And this was very painful 
tohim. Hesitation is intolerable to men accustomed to action. Ac- 
cordingly he soon became aware that his visits to the lager-bier 
saloon not only increased his knowledge of Germans and their ways, 
but also diminished the unconscious influence of his mother upon 
him, and so freed him from remorseful doubtings, which were hard 
to combat. He, therefore, kept up his visits to the saloon long 
after his primary object was accomplished, and he excused himself 
to his mother for the lateness of his home-comings by alleging the 
necessity for increased exertions in his new position. Mrs. Tryon 
accepted this excuse the more readily as her son had, of course, 
informed her that he was engaged to Georgie Boulger. In spite of 
Mrs. Tryon’s natural jealousy, the girl’s frankness had made a favour- 
able impression upon her, and the two soon became as good friends 
as such a connection permits even between women who are both of 
kindly nature. 

In his third or fourth visit to the saloon Tryon found out that 
the Turn- Verein Fest, a sort of annual festival, which all Germans 
of the middle and lower classes are accustomed to attend, would 
be held on the Ist of August (his visit to the Boulger’s took 
place on the 10th July). A few evenings later he learned that 
Jahn and his wife were almost sure to be present, as Jahn 
held some sort of subordinate office in the Verein, and that he 
would be kept at the festival till midnight or later. He had, there- 
fore, nothing to do but get everything ready, wait till the evening 
of the Ist, and then act. Methodically, according to his habit, he 
took the evenings in the saloon for thought, and during the day set 
himself to organise and develop the business with all his energy. That, 
too, he knew would avert suspicion from him. Who could imagine 
that the energetic manager would set the building on fire wherein 
he worked with tireless devotion? And in the evenings spent in 
the saloon, while considering and reconsidering all the details of his 
plan, he was but little troubled by remorse or doubts. The un- 
familiar faces in the saloon, and the strange speech moved him to 
disdain and contempt, and excited his combative instincts while sub- 
duing his better nature. So the days passed, marked by no incident. 
save an occasional sentence or two exchanged with Georgie when, 
from time to time, she, with her mother or sisters, visited the store. 
Mr. Boulger went to business but seldom after Tryon’s inauguration 
as manager ; and, when he did go, the mere sight of Tryon’s activity 
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and resolution seemed to assure him that his cause was in good hands, 
It was characteristic of Tryon and of his opinion of Mr. Boulger 
that he never told his employer when or how he intended to effect 
their purpose. Somehow or other Tryon felt sure that if Mr. Boulger 
knew the moment he would “ fuss’ and perhaps excite suspicion, 
and, besides, as he had undertaken to do the thing, he wished to 
carry it out in his own way, taking all the responsibility upon his 
own shoulders. He felt stronger alone than with any associate. 

At length the Ist of August dawned. A cloudless, hot day even 
when Tryon awoke at half-past five. There was wind, too, a 
moderate breeze from the north-east, of all winds the most favourable 
to his design. He couldn’t help smiling as the proverb came into 
his head, ‘It’s an ill wind .’ He felt proud of himself; as 
the trial came near he was neither elated nor depressed. As 
usual he talked quietly with his mother over his breakfast and 
then walked to the store. All the day through he worked as 
usual, perhaps with a slight increase of energy but with all 
his wits about him. Towards six o’clock he happened to be 
standing just outside his office when the Jahns, dressed in their 
best clothes, came down the stairs towards him. The shop was filled 
with customers availing themselves of the comparative coolness of 
the evening to make their purchases. No one of the clerks had time 
to notice the outgoing couple or the short conversation which took 
place between Jahn and Tryon. 

“ Going out, Mr. Jahn?” asked Tryon carelessly. 

“ Yes, sir, but we come back before twelve hour and den I set 
everytink in order.” 

The man appeared to hesitate, but Tryon turned away smiling, 
and Mrs. Jahn drew her spouse towards the back door. With 
their departure Tryon felt that his last anxiety was lifted. An 
hour or so later he sat in his office alone. In half an hour 
more he had posted his books in his usual, firm, clear hand. It 
was still quite light. He went up the staircase looking round 
each room as he went. When he reached the third floor he walked 
to one of the front windows and threw it up. By an instinct of 
carefulness when he returned to the staircase he went up the narrow 
stairs which were unprotected by a hand-rail, to the fourth floor and 
looked round the bare attic. On his right a wooden partition stood 
which cut off the Jahns’ abode from the rest of the huge space; he 
saw their door; it was closed. Evidently, he thought, they’ve 
locked it till their return. He went down the stairs again and 
stopped before the petroleum cask which stood in the corner formed 
by his office ; it was covered from view by a piece of cloth (damaged 
goods), which lay on it half unrolled. In the short interval which 
had elapsed since he had ascended the stairs it had grown dark. 
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By moving a step or two, however, he could still see to the top of 
. the flight, but while he looked the shadows came and shrouded 
everything in night and mystery. He needed no light. He knew 
it was about nine o’clock and that was the hour he had fixed upon 
as most favourable to his purpose—a little earlier and business 

ple were still about, a little later and the frequenters of saloons 
and bars would be on their homeward way. His fire had a clear 
hour or so in which to do its work; less than half that time he had 
decided would be more than sufficient. Quietly he moved to the 
back-door, drew aside the green curtain and peered out over the 
empty lot. Nothing stirred. He could just see dimly across 
the lane to the backs of the houses which fronted north on Jackson 
Street; their outlines cast shadows against the sky. Nothing 
stirred. He dropped the curtain and returned to the cask of 
petroleum ; he didn’t even lift up the cloth which covered it; he 
put his hand down underneath it and—turned the tap. He had 
studied the floor carefully weeks ago; he knew that the number of 
people passing up and down the staircase must have depressed the 
floor there. He heard nothing but the glug, glug, glug, of the 
running oil, which seemed to keep time to the strong thumping of 
his heart. A few moments and the glug, glug grew slower and 
then silence reigned again. He had drawn a step or two back- 
wards just to make sure that none of the oil spreading should come 
on his boots. 

Now he struck a wax-match, and looked. Everything had taken 
place just as he had planned it. The petroleum had run from the 
corner, and now lay in a broad pool at the foot of the stairs, spread- 
ing two, oily, dark arms around it as if to embraceits prey. Just on 
the edge of the pool stood his basket of waste-paper, and reaching 
from the basket to the dry floor a long horn of paper. For a moment 
Tryon paused, but only for a moment; then he stepped forward and 
put the match to the end of the paper-horn. As the paper caught 
fire he turned and walked quickly to the back-door. He opened it 
and looked out for a minute or so while he unlocked the outside 
iron grating—nothing stirred. He entered the store again, and, 
holding the door nearly shut in his hand, he put his foot against 
the large pane of glass and pressed steadily. Suddenly it broke 
under the pressure and fell jingling. Nothing stirred, and yet he 
uttered an exclamation to deceive a possible listener. People, later, 
would think the glass was broken by the heat. "Twas worth risking 
to create a through draught. One glance backward showed him the 
thick horn of paper blazing. Quickly he stepped outside and shut 
the door. As he put the key in the lock he heard above its grating 
a sort of hissing noise. He peered about him. Nothing stirred ; 
silence and darkness enfolded him. Standing in front of the broken 
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window, he put his hand carefully through and drew a small piece 
of the curtain aside, then, stooping, he looked in. At once he let the 
curtain go, and, turning, passed through the iron grating, which he 
locked. As he went to the lane and walked down it he felt a glow 
of heat on his back—fancy, of course; but it wasn’t fancy the great 
flame which had shocked his eyes a moment ago, and which still 
seemed to blind him. It wasn’t fancy either that crackling noise of 
dry wood blazing. But he hadn’t gone fifty yards down the lane 
before the breathless excitement left him, and gave place to a feeling 
of satisfaction. He had done his work well—as always, and if nothing 
stirred and no one had seen him, that was but what experience 
had taught him to expect. As he walked rapidly towards the 
German saloon his satisfaction grew almost to exultation. He had 
foreseen everything; planned everything rightly, even to the 
draught, and now the wood under the staircase was blazing, and the 
staircase itself a tunnel of flame. Half an hour and Boulger’s store 
would be afire so that no engines could extinguish the flames till the 
floors fell in, leaving the blackened walls to be gazed at by a crowd, 
as when Treadwell’s burned down in the winter. And no one had 
seen him; he knew beforehand that it was a hundred chances to one 
that no one would, and with the long odds went success—Georgie 
and money, and a full, strong life of successful labour. That was the 
difference between men like himself and criminals. Those who 
committed crimes, as a rule, were degraded and debased specimens 
of humanity who had neither foresight nor coolness. He had both, 
therefore everything went well with him. With these thoughts and 


in the mood they indicate, he reached the saloon. It was nearly | 


empty ; he took his usual seat and called for a glass of lager-bier. 
Instinctively when in the light he looked at his right foot—no, neither 
the oil nor the glass had marked it ; he was too cool, had taken too 
much care to make any slightest mistake. As the Kellner brought 
him his beer Tyron watched to see if the man noticed anything 
unusual in his appearance or manner. No; with a “ Goot evenin’ !” 
the man put the glass before him, and indifferently turned away. 
Reassured, Tryon set himself to consider once again, as he had often 
considered in these last days, the question whether any one could 
connect him with the fire. No—no one. Suspicion there might be. 
It was to Boulger’s interest that the store should be burned ; the 
insurance was very heavy, and therefore he, or some one moved by 
him, might have done the work, but then Boulger’s name was good, 
and of proof or of connecting link there wasn’t a trace. 

It was characteristic of Tryon that his feeling of complete secu- 
rity should awaken remorse in him. 

«Twas a miserable thing to have done after all—a mean fraud. 
Theft,” he fuced the word, “theft! What a fool Boulger had 
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been; what a vain, weak Now, there was nothing for it but 
to get to work. If Boulger played fair and made him a partner, 
he might yet get rich enough to make up for the fraud. He 
didn’t want to steal; there was no dishonest instinct in him, he 
felt proudly. He knew what he could make of the business; 
it should bring in easily with half the stock a hundred thousand 
dollars profit the first year, and more in every succeeding year. 
Then if he got rich he’d pay the money back in some way—pay it 
to the poor; they needed it more than the rich insurance companies. 
But he’d see that they got something, too. The new store would, 
| of course, be fireproof; he’d insure it for more than the proper 
, amount, for more than it was insured at before, and he’d not 

carry half the stock. So the insurance companies would get some 
of their money back, anyway. There’d be no more fires while 
Dave Tryon was manager, he’d take care of that.” 

Here his reflections broke off in a chill of anxiety. 

“Tf the fire hadn’t caught, had burned out in spite of all his 

care. Absurd, It had caught—it must have. He had done his 
work too well to be afraid of that. But if it had caught, some one 
should have seen it ere this. No. ’Twas better that no one should 
notice it for at least half an hour, and he hadn’t been sitting down 
ten minutes yet. 
| “Suppose some one noticed it now—now! and gave the alarm.” 
It might be put out, and all his work lost and hopes gone, 
| Mechanically he took out his handkerchief and wiped the cold 
perspiration from his forehead. For the first time in his life he 
took up the glass and drank the beer. Usually he spilled some of 
it and left the rest. In a moment again his throat was parched ; 
but he would drink no more; the Ke//ner might remark it if he 
asked for a second glass. 

Every moment that passed made his position better. ‘’T would 
be all right!” And so he sat and waited, outwardly calm ; but 
every minute seemed an hour to him, till he ventured to look at 
his watch, and saw that it was half-past nine. Then relief came for 
a time. 

“ "Twas all right now; the traces of his work had all been des- 
troyed by this time, swallowed up by the flames. Poor work it was— 
mighty poor.’ For ten minutes or a quarter of an hour this thought 
was with him in its bitterness; then the old doubts came to him 
again. 

“Perhaps it hadn’t caught, after all !—hadn’t got to the piled-up 
wood. Some one would surely have noticed it by now if it had 
really caught, as he intended it should. But, no! That hour was 
the quietest in the whole day. Besides the front door was so pro- 


tected ; till the second storey was blazing no one could see anything. 
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But as the minutes passed the doubt waxed stronger and stronger. 
In spite of his resolution and courage his growing anxiety made it 
almost impossible for him to sit quietly there and wait while the 
precious minutes flew. Weeks ago, he had made up his mind to go 
back to the store at half-past ten, if the alarm had not been given 
before, and in case the fire had burnt out, to do his best to hide his 
handiwork. And it was already quarter past ten ; his face seemed 
to grow harder and thinner as he thought that, after all, ’twas 
possible that his labour and care had been vain. 

Of a sudden his eager senses became aware of a stir in the distance ; 
he listened, and could distinguish nothing. Yet again, and far away 
the air seemed to be stirred with sound, though he could hear nothing. 
He looked about him; no one seemed to have noticed anything 
unusual. Yet he was sure, and his heart and temples throbbed 
tumultuously. There! Distinctly he heard running footsteps pass 
the corner hastening up Lee Street. Would these dolts never hear, 
and so give him the chance of flying to the scene of action? There! 
and then again the hurrying footsteps and the vibrant, living air 
with its eager message seemed to draw nearer and nearer, and past 
the door of the saloon went one racing. At last the Germans seemed 
to have grown aware that something unusual was afoot. 

As the Kellner stopped on his way to an open-mouthed customer 
and looked towards the door, which hurrying footsteps were again 
passing, Tryon rose quietly and walked to the bar. As he laid down 
his quarter he said to the proprietor : 

“‘T guess there’s something the matter.” 

He was proud of the fact that his voice was as quiet and even as 
usual, though the beatings of his heart seemed to shake his chest. 
As the man turned towards him came shocking the air the brazen 
voice of the alarm-bell. With the first note Tryon was in the 
street; he had felt that. all had risen to the warning, and that he 
was free to act. Whata relief it was to run lightly along the bend- 
ing wooden sidewalk to the corner. No more restraint needed ; he 
could have shouted with the mere delight of freedom and excite- 
ment. As he turned into Lee Street he found himself beside another 
man who was racing, his breath coming in short, laboured gasps. 

“Where is it?” cried Tryon to him. 

“ Don’t know.” 

Then others were beside him, and soon among the knot running 
some one said— 

“ It’s Boulger’s.” 

“What!” exclaimed Tryon, asif horrified, while he raced away 
from them. 

As he stopped in front of the building he found himself in a 
group of some thirty or forty men and boys, who were all gazing 
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up at the ominous red gleam in the windows of the second storey. 
Thick smoke was issuing from the window on the third floor, and 
in spite of the darkness of the night could be seen against the sky, 
whirling away in black wisps of rack. At the same moment Tryon 
became aware of a noise within the building which was at once 
crackle and hiss and muffled roar, the sound which once heard is 
never afterwards mistaken for any other—the voice of a great fire 
with its chords of menace and rage and triumph. 

““What’s to be done?” he cried, pushing his way towards the 
great entrance. ‘I’ve the keys.” 

“‘ Nothin’, I guess,” some one answered, “ here’s the engine.” 

Down the street it came, like a thing alive, the horses galloping, 
the men shouting, and drew up before the door. As the firemen, 
with an astonishing celerity, got to work, each man in his place, 
opening the main, attaching the hose-pipe, &c., with the practical 
genius characteristic of the race, and which is always seen at its best 
when the need of action is greatest, Tryon stepped to the side of the 
chief—“ I’ve the keys. Shall I open the door ?” 

“No, ’twould make a draught,” came the quick answer; “ we'll 
have to get to work through the second storey, though I’m afraid 
we're too late.” 

The man had hardly finished speaking when there came a loud 
crash and the noise of breaking glass, and then the roar of flames, 
: leaping from their confinement out into the air through the second 
storey casements, lighting up great clouds of dust which rose from the 
quivering building, and the faces of the firemen and those of the 


5 crowd of people who filled the further side-walk, revealing every 
: incident of the scene in one glare of yellow-red light. Then the 
a flames drew in as a man draws breath for a further effort. 

e “By God! The first floor’s gone; the place ’ll fall in before we 
ie get three engines to work. Clear the side-walks there, fifty yards 
L- from the engine. Stand back.” 

le As the order was given the crowd fell back quietly, drawing 
- Tryon with them. Ina whirl of emotions and sensations not to be 


er § analyzed then or afterwards, Tryon stood among his fellows while a 
ladder was reared against the building, and a fireman climbed it 
and began to play through the shattered windows of the second 
storey. He saw the flames leap out against the stream of water as 
ng § ifin combat; he heard men about him saying that in an hour the build- 
ing would fall in; he was conscious that a second engine had come 
to aid the first, and that a little later a third had come, but thought 
‘@Y | was whelmed in feeling. He realised that all efforts were in vain, 
that nothing could check the fire, that his work was done—com- 
1 4 | pletely. And then remorse came upon him; at first with a vague 
ing } sense of loss, such as one feels in missing the familiar and accus- 
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tomed ; later, with the full understanding of waste and destruction, 
as acutely keen regret. Suddenly the feeling ebbed, leaving him 
conscious of utter weariness ; instinctively he changed his posture 
and began to look about him. He was on the edge of the side-walk, 
about twenty yards below the circle wherein stood the three engines, 
with the firemen moving about automatically in the strong light 
which poured from the casements of the second storey. Far away 
up and down the street the crowd stretched into the darkness. With 
clear brain now he took in all the details of the scene. Two streams 
of water rose from the street like silver serpents, bent in an arc 
which ended hissing among the flames from the casements: the 
third, directed by a fireman standing on a ladder at the height of the 
second storey, but a little way from the window, ran out from the 
pipe in a long arrow which, now here, now there, gleamed like a 
ray of moonlight. Tryon’s heart lay heavy within him as he took 
in the progress of the ruin he had wrought. “Never again,” he 
muttered to himself, “ never again.”’ 

All at once came the sharp noise of glass breaking on the side- 
walk, and then from the height above the fireman on the ladder, 
from a window of the fourth storey a cry—a shrill child’s voice 
shrieking in terror—and as Tryon looked up he saw two thin arms 
waving and a little dark head which suddenly disappeared. Speech- 
less, with a dread he would not acknowledge and was afraid to 
understand, he stood at gaze. 

“ Whose is the child ?” 

They were asking him! Howshould he know? MHe could do 
nothing but look his horror. “A little nigger. A coloured girl. 
"Bout twelve years old;” the hurried exclamations fluttered ; then 
all eyes turned again tothe burning building. Mechanically Tryon’s 
followed. Three serpents instead of two now curved from the street 
tothe windows. Four or five men were moving the ladder a little 
more to the left, and then came a groan of disappointment as it was 
seen that the ladder only just reached to the window of the third 
floor. Quickly a fireman ran up it and disappeared through the 
window ; the crowd surged forward, carrying Tryon with it. The 
movement seemed to give him conscious thought. 

“Not fire then—not theft. Murder!” The child must have 
been employed by the Jahns. The man’s hesitation came back 
to him. He understood it all at once. His previous remorse in- 
tensified to horror. And in his horror came strangely the thought 
of his mother, nerving him to action. ‘No, that mustn’t be, shan’t 
be,” he said to himself; ‘not that! not that!” 

With the resolution the blood came back into his veins in 
quick thrills. Just at this moment he saw the fireman reappear 
again at the window on the third storey, with a gesture as of 
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regret. As the man climbed over the sill and began to descend 
the ladder, Tryon with all his senses about him, tore himself 
through the crowd. As the firemen pushed him back from the 
foot of the ladder, he said simply, “I know the way.” They pointed 
to the man descending and he waited a moment quietly. He was not 
one of those who act bravely on an impulse ; he needed thought and 
time for decision, but once his resolution taken he was sure to 
carry it out undeterred by fear of danger. As the fireman put his 
foot on the ground, Tryon began to mount the ladder—slowly, for 
the work was new to him—carefully, for he didn’t mean to fall. 
As he went up, rung by rung, more and more surely and quickly, 
stern joy came to him. 

“This was the way. So he’d blot out his fault.” 

Such was his thought till he found himself on the third floor 
moving towards the ladder staircase. He had gone perhaps half the 
way when he felt himself choking with the smoke; his eyes, too, 
were burning; he closed them and held his breath and went on 
quickly. A dozen steps and he opened his eyes again. Before him to 
his left was the staircase, a round furnace mouth of flame eating away 
at the ladder which led to the fourth floor; it scorched his face; 
unconsciously he drew breath and was nearly choked with the thick 
smoke. One quick glance and he turned and ran back to the 
window. 

The fireman had followed him up. Tryon thrust his head past 
him into the air and drew two or three long, cool, breaths. The 
fireman said, “It’s no use. Noone can do it.” Tryon filled his 
lungs to the uttermost and turning with eyes shut ran down the 
store. He had judged the distance in his mind. Of a sudden 
he stopped and opening his eyes found himself almost where he had 
been before. Measuring the space with his eye he took two 
quick steps—and jumped, He landed on the ladder and scrambled 
up it. As he came to the top he fell forward on his face on the 
fourth floor. He could still breathe there. Instinctively he 
rubbed his legs together to put out the fire which had caught 
his trousers and was burning him. Then he called out, “‘ Where 
are you?” No answer. He ran to a window and smashed it 
with his fist in a sort of vague hope to get light and air. Again 
and again he called as he went along the front wall feeling sure 
the child would be there. Suddenly he saw it crouching in 
the farthest corner. Quickly he picked it up and ran as well as 
he could towards the ladder. As he put his foot on the first step, 
the child began to scream and struggle. No wonder: it seemed to 
her as if they were going into the heart of the furnace which was 
roaring beneath them. Tryon held her firmly and went down a few 
steps carefully to get beneath the floor. The heat was too frightful ; 
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he could go no further. As he turned on the ladder he felt almost 
sure that he couldn’t jump beyond the flames. But there was 
nothing else to be done. Holding the child tightly to him with 
his left arm, he sprang out with desperate effort. 

So far he was fully conscious and sensible. But in his determina- 
tion to protect the child he had jumped in such a way that if he fell 
his right arm would sustain the shock. As he landed on the floor 
and pitched forward just clear of the flames, his consciousness 
seemed to turn to sick agony. His right arm snapped under his 
weight. He rolled over on his back, and he had to push with 
the broken arm to regain his balance and rise to his feet. Each 
time, too, he put his right foot to the ground he grew faint. How 
he got forward he never knew. But the will in him held, sharpened 


now by a dread which was all instinctive. Of a sudden as it seemed / 


to him, he reached the window; he saw the fireman’s hand on the 
sill; he pushed the child against it. In an instant the fireman 
had taken the child, tifted it over the sill and disappeared with it 
down the ladder. With the removal of his burden, Tryon seemed to 
lose his purpose and almost his senses. A sick faintness came over 
him and he sank down against the sill without strength sufficient 
to put his leg over it, much less to descend the ladder. His 
force was spent. But the fresh air revived him a little, and the 


intense pain of his wrist arousing him to a sense of danger moved him | 


to a last effort. Slowly and with infinite pain he got his right leg 
over the sill, and so lay astride upon it, half unconscious, incapable 
of movement. But the crowd below, much more interested in 
him than in the saved child, shouted to the firemen, two of whom, 
vealising his state, ran up the ladder almost side by side. Just 
as the foremost reached him, there came another crash, and, as 
the third floor fell in, the imprisoned flames sprang up round 
Tryon, as if reluctant to lose their prey. For a moment the crowd 
saw him in the heart of the fire, and then he was dragged down 
on to the ladder and held in front of the firemen, who began to 
descend slowly, letting the unconscious body slide after them. As 
he passed the light of the second storey it appeared to everyone in 
the crowd that Tryon was dead. So limp he lay and helpless, with 
the right hand bent back, like a stick broken which hangs only by 
the bark. 

As the men reached the grpund and bore him across the street 
and laid him on the pavement not a sound was to be heard, save the 
hysterical sobbing of the negro-girl, A few moments passed, 
moments of intense anxiety to thousands who didn’t even know 
Tryon’s name, and then as the doctor stood up with, “I think he’ll 
bear carrying,” a wave of joy went through the crowd, and tears 
came into many eyes all unused to weeping. Stretched on a mat- 
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tress he was borne still unconscious to his mother’s house. The 
crowd followed quietly; the interest in the fire was lost in this 
deeper interest. As the doctor reached the door just before the 
bearers, it was opened for him by Mrs. Tryon. 

In a few hasty words he told her of her son’s daring, and assured 
her that he thought he would pull through. The mother took the 
sentence without flinching, and candle in hand showed the way into 
her own bedroom on the ground floor. As the bearers emerged 
from the house and closed the street-door after them, the crowd 
began to move away. At last it occurred to them that the night 
was far advanced. But still they went in groups talking and dis- 
cussing the story. 

“Jack Whatman said it couldn’t be done. The smoke was 
awful. All for anigger-girl. Illjust be damned. He has sand 
in him. But why did he go? NotI foranigger. He’s broke his 
arm. And leg! Did ye hear the nigger cryin’? I guess he was 
more worth’n a pile of nigger-girls. ‘The doctor thinks he’ll live. 
He’ll never be as good a man again. Never! What’ll Boulger 
say? What’ll hedo? He’s insured, I guess. You bet. He ain’t 
no fool. The nigger might have burned for him. He'll get the 
greenbacks.” 

“Yes; he was the manager.” 


Cuapter LV. 


Mr. Boulger drove into Kansas City on the morning after the 
fire with a somewhat difficult and unpleasant object in view. For 
this purpose he had got up early so as to catch Tryon alone before 
the store opened. It was manifest to him that Tryon, in spite of 
his resolute manner, was “ lettin’ things slide.’ He had gone to 
business again and again with the intention of pressing Tryon to 
immediate action, but somehow or other he felt it impossible even to 
approach the subject when he came face to face with his strong 
manager. In fact, since their compact had been settled he had never 
entered the store with any other object. And this for a good 
reason. He knew that Tryon had taken control of the business as 
master ; he felt that his presence in the store under these circum- 
stances would be a tacit recognition of Tryon’s position and autho- 
rity, and that it would be difficult for him later to turn the whilom 
manager into a subordinate. Accordingly, he had determined not 
to go to the store till afterwards, when he could at once show Tryon 
his true position. Tryon, he felt, was altogether too masterful, and 
besides, he was young and inexperienced. In fact, it was almost 
impossible for Mr. Boulger to contemplate any one as manager of the 
business which he flattered himself he and he alone understood in 
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all its bearings. Tryon’s astonishing knowledge of the business in 
its details and possible development was a perpetual annoyance 
to his employer. Mr. Boulger liked to ask questions which no 
one could answer ; it showed his superior intelligence. But Tryon 
had an answer to every relevant question, and he simply did not 
hear irrelevant interrogations. His knowledge was insulting. Then 
Mr. Boulger liked to make suggestions, to propose new schemes 
by which the business might be developed. And Tryon had 
either put these schemes into operation or else was prepared to 
demonstrate their impracticability. He was always so couceited. 
And this conceit annoyed Mr. Boulger. Again and again he had 
made up his mind not to go near the store till— But yes, he’d 
just look in for a moment and ask carelessly, ‘“‘ Well, Dave, is every- 
thing goin’ on all right?” No one but Tryon could understand 
that. And a word in reply would be sufficient. That was all he 
wanted—to know the thing was movin’. But ’twas impossible 
to ask the question. There was Tryon directing, managing every- 
thing, pretending to be very busy, scarcely vouchsafing a word to 
him, who, after all, was not only the owner, but knew more of the 
business than any one else could possibly know. ’Twas exasperatin’. 
And all the while Tryon was tradin’ on his generosity. “Twas 
all very well for him to play manager and take five thousand dollars 
a year, to talk and whisper to Georgie as if he were already her 
husband ; but what had he done for it all? Nothin’. Nothin’ as 
yetanyway. And perhaps—perhaps he didn’t mean to do anythin’ ? 
Who could tell? Mr. Boulger grew cold with fear at the thought, 
and then viciously angry. He'd put down his foot. He wasn’t 
to be fooled easily ; he knew a thing or two; he could play a game 
as well as the next man. Damn him! He'd show him that kind- 
ness, generosity, yes, generosity, didn’t mean foolishness—wasn’t to 
be played with. And so this very morning he told Georgie that 
she was altogether too free with Tryon. She shouldn’t talk to him 
in the store. It didn’t look well. She was treating him as if he 
were her husband, and those daily visits to his mother were out of 
place—altogether out of place. 
The girl had regarded him with astonishment, and her astonish- 
ment brought him to a stand. To explain himself was impossible. 
Of course, he thought a pile of Tryon. Tryon was hard-working, 
and ’twould all come right with time, he guessed ; but there was no 
use in goin’ too fast. Girls shouldn’t go too fast ; ’twarn’t their place, 
and so forth—the reproaches dying away into weak generalities. 
But the consciousness of this impotent conclusion but exasperated 
him the more with Tryon. ‘ Was he or was he not goin’ to do the 
work? And ifso,when?” These were the questions to which Mr. 
Boulger resolved to get an immediate answer, and as he drove 
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into the city he made up his mind that he would grasp the 
thistle firmly. He wouldn’t give Tryon any more time; he had 
given more than enough already. Besides, time was everythin’ in 
this matter. That bill of Stewart’s pressed, and Tryon knew about 
it. “T'was too bad of Tryon to keep him in such anxiety. *T'warn’t 
fair of him. No, he’d have an answer at last. He’d insist on 
having one. 

Immersed in such reflections as these, Mr. Boulger reached Lee 
Street. Owing partly to the earliness of the hour, and partly to his 
own preoccupation, he had almost reached the store before noticing 
anything unusual. But as he turned into Lee Street, on the very 
block whereon his house of business stood, he banished thought and 
looked about him. The street seemed crowded; people came to 
business earlier than usual. What was that? Impulsively he drew 
the reins tight, and his trotter’s speed quickened to racing pace. 
In another minute, with white face and trembling lips, he was in 
front of the blackened four walls, from which smoke was still issu- 
ing—the walls which but yesterday had been his store. Paralyzed 
with astonishment and fear he sat in the buggy staring. The sur- 
prise stood him in good steed. 

“Why, Mr. Boulger, you look surprised?”’ The sarcastic in- 
terrogation came from the agent of a New York Insurance Com- 
pany, which stood to pay Mr. Boulger a hundred thousand dollars 
—if the fire was, indeed, an accident. The agent, a young and able 
man who commanded the respect of his colleagues, had a very strong 
suspicion that this fire, so extraordinary in its completeness, had 
been planned or executed by some one, but when he saw turned 
upon him Mr. Boulger’s white face and trembling lips and vacant 
stare of wonder, his doubts disappeared. This man evidently knew 
nothing of the catastrophe, and as he was the only party interested 
—at once Mr. Jenkins changed his tone. 

“ Hadn’t you heard the news?” 

“When—?” The interrogation caused Mr. Boulger a gulp. 

“ Between nine and ten last night. “Twas all over by twelve, 
before that German and his wife got back from their doggoned 
festival. I guess he had left somethin’ burnin’. But hain’t you 
heard of Tryon, your manager? Every one’s talkin’ of him.” 

Mr. Boulger shook his head; fear seized him. What about 
Tryon ? For the life of him he couldn’t have uttered a word. Then, 
as the crowd gathered about his buggy, Mr. Boulger heard the 
whole story. As he listened to the curt phrases which seemed to 
sharpen the edges of the tragedy and to lend weight to the praise 
of Tryon’s conduct, Mr. Boulger’s muscles relaxed, and his face 
gradually regained its colour and ordinary expression. What should 
he say? He felt that Jenkins was takin’ him in and postin’ him 
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up. The enthusiasm with which the crowd listened to the meagre 
statement of what Tryon had done, gave Mr. Boulger his cue. 

“ Well, the fire’s bad enough for me, but I’d lose twice as much 
to know that Tryon was out of danger.” With the actor’s instinct, 
which is inseparable from vanity, he saw from the faces of the 
people that he had struck the right note, and so he went on. ‘‘ Why, 
he’s engaged to my daughter! I must go right off and see him. 
What’ll—” From a dozen men came sounds of approval and sym- [ 
pathy. Mr. Boulger glowed with pleasure; he felt at ease again, 
but his inventive faculty was neither facile nor profound. 

“Georgie’ll want to know whether there’s any hope. I—” The 
chord seemed false, not equal to the diapason of popular sympathy 
and reverence. Mr. Boulger felt that he had made a mistake, but 
having to say something, struck the right key immediately, with— 

“T’ll fetch my daughter: she’ll do him good, I guess.” Again 
the murmur of approval; forthwith he drove rapidly up the street 
homewards. Again hisimpressionable nature had served him better 
than any calculation could have done. As Mr. Boulger turned and 
drove away without even a word to him, Jenkins, the insurance 
agent, felt his last doubts removed. Clearly Boulger knew nothing 
of the tragedy and feared no investigation ; he wasn’t conciliatory, 
not polite even. So Mr. Jenkins set himself to think how he could 
turn this knowledge to account. Utterly unconscious of the effect 
he had produced, or of its importance, Mr. Boulger drove on in a 
whirl of emotions and thoughts. 

He was glad. Yes. The store was burned out; the insurance 
money was safe; he was alright; Stewart’s bill alright too; but 
what did it all mean? Tryon wounded and badly burnt was to 
him a source of dread. What mightn’t happen? He might be 
delirious; might begin to talk ; might—-God, what bad luck ! 

“He might die—without speakin’.” Mr. Boulger felt a warm 
thrill of pleasure run through him at the thought. “But nothin’ 
ever turns out quite right—nothin’. Still he might. Who knows? 
The men seemed to say he was very bad.” 

With the feeling that Tryon was pretty sure to die, Mr. Boulger 
was conscious of a certain pity and almost affection for him. “ Poor 
devil, it’s hard on him ; he did the work well;” but as the thought 
came again that perhaps Tryon might “let out”? something instead 
of dying quietly, the pity gave place in Mr. Boulger to a sort of 
surprised indignation not unmixed with contempt. 

“What did he want tryin’ to save a nigger-girl? Why 
didn’t he go quietly home and let the store burn? “T'was foolish 
goin’ back. And then to try what the fireman said was impossible. 
That was just like him ; he always knew better than any one: he’d 
never take good advice—he deserved what he got.” 
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Mr, Boulger thought with warm self-satisfaction how differently 
he’d have acted had he been in Tryon’s place. He’d have just gone 
in at the window, as the fireman did, and then come out again ; that 
would have looked well, and would have cost nothin’. No. Tryon 
wasn’t really smart—he wasn’t; he was rather stupid ; hard-work- 
ing, yes, but slow—dull, that was the word, dull. 

“Would he die? That was the point.” 

And how would Georgie take it? She’d get on her high horse, he 
felt, and play the fool; girls always did; they hadn’t sense. Mr. 
Boulger realised with a sting of keen annoyance that he could 
do nothing to restrain his daughter. Tryon, he felt, had got into 
favour with the people and—-yes, that was a good thing for him, 
too. The insurance companies would make no fuss about payin’. 
Well, so far, at any rate, it had gone all right, and if Tryon had got 
burned, ’twas his own fault; and if Georgie acted foolish, that was 
her business. After all, he couldn’t force her to be sensible. 

With such thoughts as these in his mind, Mr. Boulger drew up 
at his own door. As he gave the reins to a negro boy, and thought 
of what he should say to Georgie, the popular feeling came back to 
him in all its strength, and he resolved to act as if he admired 
Tryon. And he did admire him; very few would have done what 
he did, and if ’twas foolish, well, after all, so far it had done no 
harm—rather the contrary, in fact. 

As he entered the sitting-room, Georgie rose to meet him, startled 
by his quick return and by the unwonted seriousness of his manner. 
Scarcely had he begun his story, when she interrupted him :— 

“ And Mr. Tryon? Is he—?” and she flushed crimson. 

In spite of himself, he answered her excitement with direct nar- 
ration. As soon as he had finished the story she left the room 
hurriedly. But Mr. Boulger went on talking; Tryon’s heroism 
impressed him while he described it; he thought it wise, too, to add 
that though he was insured, yet, of course, he’d have to lose some- 
thing. ‘’Twould take three or four months, workin’ night and day, 
to rebuild the store; and, as Tryon was in bed, he’d have to direct 
everythin’ himself. But then ’twould be better done. So p’r’aps 
*twas just as well.” His women-folk didn’t receive his self-gratu- 
lation as sympathetically as usual, and this made Mr. Boulger 
feel ill at ease. In truth, they were more moved than they cared to 
show. Ada felt sorry that she had treated Tryon with contempt ; 
perhaps, she thought, if she had encouraged him a littlh——._ Ivy 
regretted that she had yielded the place so quickly to Georgie, and 
thought Georgie ought to be very grateful to her, still Mrs. 
Boulger condescended to say that the young man had acted very 
well—“ twas a pity he had had no advantages.” Then Georgie 
came into the room dressed to go out. “ Let’s go, father,” she 
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said, and at once Mr. Boulger yielded. He felt ’twould look well to 
take her in without loss of time ; ’twould be the right thing to do; 
only— 

On their way into town the girl drew from him the whole story 
over again. And Mr. Boulger felt it to be impossible to warn her, 
as he had meant to do. Her seriousness kept him at bay. She 
shivered as she passed the store. The smoke rising from the roofless 
building, the height of the third storey, appalled her. And the 
glimpse of blue sky she caught through the blackened window 
chilled her with apprehension. She almost took it as an omen. 

They had been in the front room but a moment or two when 
Mrs. Tryon came in. She was calm, but very pale. Impulsively 
Georgie took a step or two towards her, and then, stopping, burst 
into tears. The mother’s strong, silent grief frightened her. But 
Mr. Boulger said, 

“Mrs. Tryon, we’ve come to see after Dave; we hope he’s not 
much hurt. And if we could do anything for him, we ™ 

“He’s very ill,” Mrs. Tryon spoke quietly, “and I mustn't 
leave him long. The doctor says he may be—lame for life, even if 
he ever recovers. And his arm’s broken, too. But I feel he’ll get 
well; he must get well. He’s not conscious sometimes, but he lies 
quite still and never complains. My boy! The doctor says every- 
body is talking of him,” and the mother’s lip quivered. ‘ But now 
I must go to him; I hear him stirring,” and she passed noiselessly 
into the sick-room. 

Mr. Boulger was so relieved to know that Tryon lay quite still 
that he felt almost grateful to him, and forgave Georgie her tears. 
In a few moments Mrs. Tryon returned. 

“He wants to see you,” she said to Georgie coldly; ‘but you 
must take care and not excite him. The doctor said that would be 
bad for him ; and you mustn’t cry nor make a noise.” As the girl 
turned towards her a tear-wet face, the large-hearted woman added 
more sympathetically, “There, it’ll be alright, I guess. There! 
dry your eyes and come ; it’ll do him good to see you.” What it 
cost her to add the last phrase, only a woman can understand. 

With a great effort Georgie dried her eyes and disappeared into 
the room after Mrs. Tryon. The colloquy didn’t last long. In ten 
minutes she was again in the buggy with her father. 

“Well, what did he say?” 

“‘He—he only asked me to read the letter if—if he died.” 
Georgie’s eyes filled as she spoke. ‘ He looked terrible—all black ; 
his mother says that’ll go off, but oh, I hope his eyebrows will grow 
again. And he’s so weak. Father, do you think he'll ever get 
well? He could scarcely speak ; he just lay and looked at us, and 
whispered. Oh, I hope—I hope he won’t die,” and again Georgie 
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burst into tears. The catastrophe had not upset her as much as 
Mrs. Tryon’s strong self-repression which she felt was born of dread. 

“ He'll get well, I guess,” replied Mr. Boulger, to soothe her. 
“In a month he’ll be up and about again; but, Georgie, remember 
you weren’t to open that letter unless we both wanted youto. He 
can’t alter that now. ’Twouldn’t be right, would it?” 

“Oh, father!” The girl spoke reproachfully. “I must do what 
he asked me. I said I would.” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Boulger, “we'll have time to think over 
that.” His resignation came from the sudden reflection that if 
Georgie insisted upon opening the letter he’d tell her that his 
promise to pay Tryon a hundred thousand dollars was given on con- 
dition that they were married—as a wedding-present, in fact. 


CuaptTer V. 


About six weeks later Tryon and his bride were seated side by 
side near the open window in the sitting-room of his mother’s house. 
Half reclining in an easy chair with his right arm in a sling, 
he looked anything but strong. Yet though his face was thin 
and drawn the eyes were bright and a spot of colour on the cheeks 
made him appear better than he was. His excitement was excus- 
able, for on this day the Mayor and chief dignitaries of the city 
were to present him with the cheque for twenty-five thousand dollars 
which had been collected in honour of his courage. Tryon felt no 
incongruity in this testimonial of respect and admiration. His direct 
and practical nature had from the beginning looked upon the saving 
of the girl as atonement for setting fire to the store. Whenever he 
thought of that night, and he thought of it but seldom, for his suffer- 
ings and slow convalescence seemed to have removed it into the far 
past, it seemed to him that he had been punished more than suffi- 
ciently. It was the future which occupied his mind. 

Even on this occasion the lovers’ talk was of business, for 
Georgie’s tenderness excited by admiration took interest for the time 
being only in what interested her lover. 

‘‘ Father says everything shall be done as you wish, and the side- 
door you wanted near the front-entrance is already half made. It 
looks so smal] and cute. The foreman told me the building goes up 
three feet in every twenty-four hours, and there’s not a store east of 
the Mississippi river as strongly built. He says it’ll be quite fire- 
proof,” and the girl shivered as she spoke. 

“ Tt’ll be finished then in twenty days more,” said Tryon thought- 
fully, “‘and all roofed in about the time we’re married; then we’ll 
go and see it, won’t we? I want to arrange everything inside with 
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care. Wemust have show-room enough. When goods are crowded 
nothin’ looks well. I wish twas the twenty-fourth of October 
to-day ; don’t you, Georgie?” And he kissed her as he spoke. The 
girl nodded her head, smiling with eyes wide open, in tender joy 
and gladness. 

At this moment the door opened and Mrs. Tryon came in, followed 
by Mr. Boulger. Mrs. Tryon had regained her usual cheerful manner. 
Mr. Boulger locked handsomer than ever; prosperity seemed to 
agree with him. The public sympathy with Tryon had carried him 
away on its strong tide. It was impossible to his vanity to be 
left out of the flow of expansive good-feeling. And he had thought 
of a means of playing a conspicuous part in the honour about to be 
paid to Tryon. 

“Dave,” he said cheerfully smiling, “I congratulate you. Now 
you've got into this room, you'll soon be allowed out and then, 
then,”’ he added, laying his hand on his daughter’s head, “ you'll 
soon get into the church, eh? And you deserve it all. There’s 
no question about that. But before the Mayor and Committee 
come I want a word with you alone, and Mrs. Tryon declares 
you'll be able to bear it. Eh, Mrs. Tryon ?” 

The mother smiled pleasantly, and taking Georgie’s arm left the 
room. 

“Dave, it’s just this. The insurance money has all been paid, 
every cent. “T'was Jenkins started it: he got a good advertisement 
by bein’ the first. Zhe Banner whooped it right along, and the other 
agents paid up quick when the preachers started the subscription for 
you. There were no questions asked—no suspicion; every one thought 
too much of you to bother. The money’s all in the bank now, and 
T’d have left it there. I’ve worked long enough, but you want your 
turn, and so the store’s bein’ rebuilt. That’ll cost a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, with fittings complete. Fifty thousand dollars 
must stand for current expenses, and I think four hundred thousand 
dollars ’1l be enough for stock. Six hundred thousand dollars in all. 
Now what do you say? I propose to put in five hundred thousand 
and take you in as partner to the extent of a fourth share for the 
note which Georgie has. I say a fourth instead of a fifth so as to 
make up for your salary as manager. I guess that’s fair, ain’t it?” 

(Tryon nodded.) “Well, I’ve had the deeds of partnership drawn 
out to be signed on your marriage with Georgie, and I thought if 
you were agreed I’d just announce the fact to-day. ’T wouldn’t 
look well if I was the only person to do nothin’ on such a day to 
show my appreciation of you. I guess Boulger, Tryon & Co. will 
do over the entrance, eh?” And Mr. Boulger’s face shone with the 
consciousness of large-hearted goodnature. 

For all answer Tryon held out his left. hand with a smile of 
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acceptance. To him the proposition seemed highly advantageous ; 
he knew what he could do with the business, and if it had been 
revealed to him that Mr. Boulger’s chief reason for making the 
proposal was that he imagined he would have more control over a 
junior partner than he could have over a strong-willed and popular 
manager who, with a hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars at 
his back, could always set up for himself, and might become a 
dangerous competitor, Tryon would only have smiled dryly. He 
knew that work tends to fall into the hands that can do it. 

Half an hour later the street in which the Tryons lived, began to 
fill with townsfolk. Zhe Banner had insisted upon the desirability 
of a popular demonstration in honour of the “ Western Scevola,” 
and the people were nothing loath to lighten the monotony of life 
with a celebration. 

A few minutes elapsed and the crowd opened to allow free passage 
to the Mayor, Judge Whatley of the District Court, and the Rev. 
Mr. Jackson of the First Episcopal Church. As this committee 
entered the house the people drew near. After greetings appro- 
priate to the occasion the Mayor cleared his throat and began his 
speech, most of which by reason of the open windows was audible 
in the street. 

“Mr. Tryon, it would be impossible, and I think it’s unnecessary 
for me to tell you how deeply your courage and unselfish heroism 
have moved the hearts of your fellow-citizens. I have never seen 
anything like it. You have had our sympathy in your sufferings ; 
we rejoice in your restoration to health. Sir, we feel that you are 
an honour even to this great community, and it has been unani- 
mously resolved in full City Council that this committee should 
express to you the universal appreciation of your conduct and should 
present you with this cheque for twenty-five thousand dollars as a 
sign and token of the admiration which every citizen feels for your 
heroism. Sir, I’m proud to shake your hand.” 

Having suited the action to the word the sturdy hardware manu- 
facturer moved a step or two to the rear amid the applause of the 
crowd outside. 

Judge Whatley spoke briefly in much the same strain, and then 
amid renewed cheering Mr. Jackson stepped forward. Highly 
nervous and vain, but intensely matter-of-fact, he had been the first 
to propose to his congregation on the Sunday after the fire to make 
up for Tryon’s unmerited suffering by a general subscription. His 
initiative had been followed; he was now modestly elated by his 
success and by the position he held as mouthpiece. His reed-like 
piping came as a relief after the loud voice of the Mayor and the 
hard high clearness of the judge’s utterance. 

“T have been sent here, Mr. Tryon, to give unanimous expression 
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to the feeling of Christians and Christian teachers in regard to your 
action. It is difficult to word our admiration of it. ‘Greater love 
hath no man than this that he lay down his life for his friend,’ 
and yet to save the life of a coloured girl-child, a stranger, you 
imperilled your life and almost lost it. Your action was an emana- 
tion from the spirit of the Master himself. Every person in this 
city, and many outside its limits, will be better men and women 
because of your deed, ‘That is your reward. The money subscribed 
is but an expression of our admiration and gratitude—a thanks- 
offering to you for an act of Christian self-sacrifice and heroism such 
as has been recorded rarely in the annalsof Time. It is as a Christian 
hero that we all value you, and hope that your life may be a long 
and happy one.” 

Mr. Jackson’s words were listened to in respectful silence by the 7 
crowd, as by those inside the room. It was felt with pleasure | 
that he had “put Tryon away up,” for Tryon surely deserved the 
honour paid him. As Mr. Jackson drew back, Tryon said simply, 
“I thank you, gentlemen, for your kindness.” 

In the pause which ensued Mr. Boulger found his opportunity. 
His vanity moved him to speech with irresistible force ; his impres- 
sionability helped him to words. 

“Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen,—I’d like to be allowed to say a few 
words, for in this matter I naturally feel strongly. I know David 
Tryon well, I’ve known him for years. I appreciated his merit from 
the beginning ; I advanced him from clerk to cashier, and then made 
him manager, and I can say truly that I had learned to esteem him 
before the fire took place. I look upon him as a hero, and I’m proud 
to think he’s going to be my son-in-law and my partner. Yes, sir, 
the firm of Boulger will in future be known as Boulger, Tryon and 
Co. I guess it’ll get along alright. Dave’s young, but he’s a hero, 
that’s what he is, a real hero.”’ 

While Mr. Boulger covered his inability to find further words by 
shaking the Mayor vigorously by the hand, Tryon sat in silence. 
The cheering of the crowd, the eulogies pronounced upon his conduct 
moved him to momentary self-question. 

“A hero? Had all heroes been like eo 

Frank Harris. 
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